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BOOK ONi; 


Home Is Where Your Dreams Live 


I If. stood at the window in a long flannel nightgown, 
brushing his suit carefully so that the dust would fly into the 
open air of Wabash Street. The October sun was just over the 
horizon, ffls y<ning brother, still asleep in the black walnut 
bed, rolled over, gn'aned, opened one eye. 

‘What time is it. Gene?’ 

‘A little after five.’ 

‘Come back to bi d and let a fellow sleep.' 

‘There’s something more exciting to do than sleep, Theo.’ 

‘You .say that every Sunday mornijig, but all you ever do 
is brush your clothes.’ 

Gene took his pan of water back to the wardrobe, running 
a damp cloth inside the drawers to get out the last particle 
of dust. 

‘Don’t you want to come with me, Theo? We painted the 
town red last night.’ 

Theodore bolted upright in the bed. Gene returned his 
shirts, collars and neckties to the black walnut wardrobe which 
his mother had brought over from Alsace, then quickly slipped 
into an old pair of trousers and a .sweater. Though he was not 
quite twenty he was already an inch over six feet and growing 
so fast that his mother swore she could watch his clothes 
creeping up his ankles and wrists, 

‘Every member of the club was out till two o’clock this 
morning, putting up notices of the Ingersoll lecture, and they’re 
all in red paint.’ 
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Theodore sprang out of bed. He was only eleven but al- 
ready he was sprouting upward, lean and hard like his big 
brother. 

‘Why didn’t you say so. Gene? You know how I hate to 
miss anything.’ 

He fell on his hands and knees, fishing out the pigskin 
trunk in which he kept his clothes. Their father had brought 
all his worldly possessions to America in this trunk, both 
arriving waterlogged after sixty -three days in a storm-tossed 
sailing ship. 

It took Theodore only an instant to get himself into his 
clothes. The brothers went quietly down the front flight of 
stairs. The ground-floor grocery-store window said D. Debs; 
the neighbourhood called it Debity Debs both for the pleasure 
of euphony and because Daniel so often commented, ‘I will 
debit your account’, when an unfortunate customer had neither 
an account nor existing cash. 

The air was brisk and fragrant with the autumnal scents of 
the surrounding woods. They struck out for the heart of town, 
the older boy slowing his stride a little for his brother, the 
younger speeding up a bit more than was comfortable. Soon 
they passed the first sign that Gene Debs and the members of 
the Occidental Club had printed by hand during the week. 

LECTURE! TONIGHT! 

October 17, 187.5 
Terre Haute Opera House 

COLONEL ROBERT G. INGERSOLL 
will deliver an address on 
AGNOSTICISM and TRUTH!! 

The World's Most Challenging Topic! 

Can You Afford to Miss It? 

Time: 7 p.m. Admi.ssion: 75c.-25c. 

Auspices: Occidentai, Literary Ci.ub 
Bring the Whole Family 

As they continued their walk Theodore saw that every 
available surface of Terre Haute’s stores, office buildings, fac- 
tories and warehouses had been plastered with the posters, 
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though a sense of delicacy had prevented the members from 
pasting the announcement of the arrival of Agnosticism on the 
expansive and highly inviting walls of the town’s churches. 

The Debs boys themselves had grown up as religious 
tourists. Their parents being of differing faiths, they had fore- 
stalled any possibility of dispute by saying to their ^ons: 
‘Here’s a nickel, go to Sunday School’, without indicating 
which one they were to attend. Gene, and later Theodore, 
would wander out on the street, join the first boy he encoun- 
tered, and go to Sunday School with him. Their parents asked 
nc questions when they returned, and it was just as well, for no 
matter what road they took to the varying churches, they some- 
how managed to pass Scudder’s confectionery. 

‘Do you think people will come to hear Ingersoll, Gene?’ 

Gene flushed, spots of colour appearing in high relief 
against his fair skin. His usually gentle, hypersensitive eyes, 
which changed colour according to the emotion spinning 
through them, turned from their calm blue to a determined 
and purple-radiated grey. 

‘I don’t know, Thco. It’s a gamble. The other members 
wanted Christine Nilsson, the Swedish singer, but I had to do 
something exciting. What’s the good of starting a forum just to 
listen to people sing?’ 

‘Gosh, 1 hope it goes over, or it’ll ta'ke you an awful long 
time to pay the club back that three hundred and fifty dollars.’ 

Their tour of inspection brought them to the bank of the 
Wabash River. Just beyond the covered bridge were some 
overhanging willows. The two boys stripped and plunged into 
the stream for a splashing swim, enjoying the cold October 
water against the warmth of their bodies. 

As they opened the grocery door they were w'cleomed by 
the scent of their mother’s fresh-baked coffee cake. Their 
father was at the table in the dining-room behind the store, as 
were their two younger sisters, Jenny and Emma. Daniel Debs 
was a handsome man with a finely modelled head and an 
austere chin beard. His deep-set eyes, spaced widely behind the 
long Roman nose, were compassionate and gentle. His face 
lighted up as his two sons entered the room. 

‘Gene,’ said Daniel, ‘I think you’re in the wrong business; 
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you should get a job with Patrick and Lapish as a sign painter.’ 

Theodore rushed to his brother’s defence. 

‘But Gene had to get those signs up. Father. It was the 
only way to make sure Terre Haute knew about Colonel 
lugersoll.’ 

Marguerite Debs came in from the kitchen with a platter of 
ham steaks and fried eggs which she set down in the centre of 
the table, then kissed each of her sons good morning. She had 
on a large gingham apron tied around the middle to protect her 
Sunday black merino; her white hair was brushed sharply back 
from the temples and there was a happy smile on her face at 
having her brood together. 

Gene loved her deeply. For years he had called her by the 
affectionate nickname of Daisy. She had a wide, expressive 
mouth, exact replicas of which her two sons had inherited; 
when she pulled it slightly to one side, the better to declare 
herself, everyone in the Debs family knew that the law was 
about to be laid down. 

‘You’ve been swimming again,’ she observed as she ran 
her fingers through Theodore’s damp hair. ‘Isn’t it getting 
late in the season? And why don’t you take towels with you?’ 

These were purely rhetorical questions; the boys knew that 
no answers were nec9ssary. Gene patted her hand, then turned 
to his father. 

‘You were out early this morning. Did you shoot any- 
thing?’ 

Daniel looked around the room with an expressive gesture, 
as though to say, I take with me one of the greatest guns ever 
made in Europe; I am a crack shot; the woods arc full of 
animals; and they ask me if I shot anything. Aloud he said 
quietly, ‘Oh, I think you might find some things in the bag: 
quail, pheasant, prairie chickens . . .’ 

Their sister Louise came in with hot rolls, jams and coffee, 
am: ♦he seven members of the Debs family seated themselves 
around the one board for the first time since last Sunday’s 
dinner. Only the oldest sister, Mary, was missing. She had 
married a nurseryman several years before, and lived amidst 
greenhouses on the outskirts of the town. The mother sat at 
the foot of the table. Daniel at the head. Opposite Gene and 
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Theodore were the three girls: Jenny, the plain and studious, 
who had already announced that she was going to be a school 
teacher; Louise, the plump, quiet and domestic; Emma, the 
pretty, the saucy, the smart, in whom all of Marguerite’s 
maternal efforts had come to a magnificent conclusion. They 
were not a beautiful crew but they had open, friendly faces, 
wide, honest eyes and softness of speech. Hovering over the 
table and the room and the house of their lives was a tactile 
sense of solidarity: their mother’s gift. To Marguerite Debs her 
family was all of the world. She rarely sfirred out of the house, 
she had chores from dawn until the last member of the family 
was asleep, slipping through her day quietly, effortlessly. She 
had never forbidden ciuarrelling among her six children; it was 
her love of family which permeated them. 

Daniel was the first to excuse himself, going upstairs to the 
little parlour where, in a glass case in a corner, he kept his 
leather-bounJ volumes of poetry. He took the books out one 
by one, dusted them carefully, opened each to its table of con- 
tents, his eyes glowing as he noted the authors and poems 
included. The cleaning done, he rearranged the volumes for 
new combinations of design and colour and then put them 
back. This poets’ corner was his life insurance, his dream of 
the future, for when he was old, and his, children grown, and 
there was no longer need to load barrels of flour and beans 
weighing one hundred and seventy pounds into his waggon and 
then carry them on his back across muddy sidewalks and up 
rear porch steps, he would retire, sit there and read all these 
beautiful lines. 

Gene, too. had his sanctum, a corner of his bedroom where 
he had rigged up an old kitchen table as a study desk. Here he 
kept the few books he bought out of his earnings as a clerk. 
He asked Theodore to tell him when it was eleven o’clock, then 
closed the door behind him, sat (town at the desk and opened 
one of the live-cent tablets in which, in a neat and fastidious 
hand, he wrote out his thoughts and reactions to each book as 
he went through its pages. He had little education: he had 
gone to work in the railroad yards immediately after grammar 
school; his reading was haphazard. He read books as he 
stumbled across them, as they accidentally became a\ailable. 
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as their subject or title excited his imagination; rarely did they 
bear any relationship to each other or fill out an entire field of 
knowledge. 

He opened the copy of Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary 
which his father had given him for his birthday. In the adjoin- 
ing parlour he could hear Daniel and his Alsatian cronies 
playing band music. Daniel, who had played the cornet in 
Alsace, believed that music was the most important part of his 
children’s education; he had bought a cycloid piano from 
Kussner’s Palace of Music, but none of the children had taken 
to it, and the only thing that persisted after all these years was 
the monthly bill from Kussner’s. 

In the midst of his reading Gene heard the knock on his 
door. Theodore came in. 

‘It’s five minutes after eleven. 

‘Past eleven! But it couldn’t be. I just started . . . 

‘You’re going to miss Colonel Ingcrsoll if you don’t get 
down to the train.’ 


2 

Walking over the. path he had worn to the Union Depot 
during the four years he had fired for the Vandalia Railroad, 
which ran between Terre Haute and St. Louis, Gene saddened 
again at the tragedy which he heard had just befallen Robert 
Ingersoll’s only son; young Ingersoll had become so addicted 
to the reading of paperback romances that he had gone insane, 
been taken to an asylum and died in a cell. Nor was this 
Ingersoll’s only misfortune: only the Sunday before a Terre 
Haute minister was quoted in a local newspaper as telling of 
how Ingersoll’s two daughters had become maudlin drunkards, 
and had been saved only by publicly repudiating their father’s 
heresy and going back into the bosom of the Presbyterian 
Church, 

Gene decided that Ingersoll must be torn and embittered, 
with deep-set tragic eyes and a stooped, wasted figure. True, 
the photograph sent by the lecture manager had shown him as 
a big. jovial man with a healthy and happy face; but Gene had 
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been warned of the tricks of lecture managers who sent out 
photographs which had been taken years before, or idealised 
for sales purposes. 

His swift strides faltered for a moment as he wondered 
how he would approach this rebel, about whom he had been 
reading. How unlike Daniel had been Ingcrsoll’s father! To 
Minister Ingersoll all mankind had been evil, damned in con- 
ception and born into everlasting sin. The Devil was ever- 
present, inside one’s head and body as well as outside; burning 
hell-fire was as close and inescapable as one’s reflection in a 
mirror; life was a hideous and revolting journey along an un- 
swerving road of lust and concupiscence, ending in the pits of 
eternal damnation. Robert’s mother had died when he was 
only two, and so there had been no one to intervene. At home 
the Sabbath had begun on Saturday afternoon, and no voice 
or head could be raised out of the blackness until Monday 
morning. Having no assembled congregation on which to work 
during the vvc>*if, John Ingersoll rehearsed on his two sons: 
they were flogged half to death for taking a few apples hang- 
ing on the road side of an orchard, and the skin was worn off 
their knees while their father endlessly prayed for their repent- 
ance. The two boys might well have hated their father, but 
instead they had pitied him, and hated qrthodoxy instead. 

Rounding a corner. Gene faced the familiar mustard- 
coloured wooden depot. When he was fourteen he had gone to 
work for fifty cents a day scraping paint off the Vandalia cars 
that stood in these very yards; after a year he had substituted 
for a missing fireman, and kept the boilers up so well that he 
had been given a permanent job handling the stormy end of a 
scoop. Frequently his run would end at midnight at some 
isolated spot along the tracks, a hundred miles from St. Louis. 
Then the crew would pile wearily into a little shack and throw 
themselves fully clothed upon soiled bunks for a few hours of 
unconsciousness. But even at fifteen he had little patience 
with sleep; when the last of the men began to breathe regularly 
he. would get up, light a candle and read the book he had been 
carrying in the rear pocket of his overalls. Once a brakeman 
awakened just before dawn, leaned up on an elbow and 
watched him. 
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‘What are you doing, son?’ 

‘Studying.’ 

‘You mean you’d rather read that book than sleep?’ 

‘Yes, it’s more exciting.’ 

‘One of us is a danged fool,’ the older man had said as he 
.settled back, ‘and I’ll bctcha it ain’t me.’ 

These had been exhilarating but danger-laden years for 
the boy. Every day there had been another accident: engines 
colliding head on, trains being hurtled from their tracks in the 
icy darkness, the crash of freight cars, the slipping of coup- 
lings. Yet railroaders rarely left their work, any more than the 
coal miners around Terre Haute refused tt) go into the pits 
because there were frequent explosions. 

The Terre Haute and Indianapolis train puffed across the 
last mile of prairie and came to a stop with considerably more 
noise than Gene knew was necessary for the arresting of the 
engine. Some twenty passengers swung down from high plat- 
forms, were greeted by friends or relatives, and disappeared. 
There was only one man left standing on the platform. A 
kind of panic overcame Gene. Ingersoll had mis.scd the train! 
It was not so much that he had lost the club’s money and 
would have to replace it from months of tedious labour, but 
the Occidental Literary Club would have been made to appear 
ridiculous. 

While these fugitive thoughts were chasing through his 
mind, the lorte occupant of the station, an enormous fellow 
with a red-cheeked face and hearty smile, came up to 
him. 

‘Are you by any chance Eugene Debs?’ 

‘Why, yes. . . .’ 

‘For a moment there I thought I’d be left waiting at the 
church.’ 

Gene seemed stunned. The man asked quietly. ‘Is some- 
thiij^ wrong? Has the lecture been cancelled?’ 

‘No, no . . . it’s just that . . . you didn’t look ... I didn’t 
recognise . . .’ 

‘Didn’t you receive the circular with my picture on 
it?’ 

Gene winced as he replied. ‘I might as well tell you the 
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truth. Colonel Ingcrsoll. I xvaa looking for an unhappy little 
man who could hardly eairy his suitcase because of the weight 
of his burdens.’ 

Ingersoll’s eyes twinkled. 

‘Was there one misfortune in particular that you were 
thinking about? My son, for instance?’ 

Gene stared at Ingcrsoll unbelieving, for he could sec that 
the colonel was laughing quietly to himself. He whispered an 
almost inaudi'^’.. yes. 

‘I wouldn’t worry about that story loo much, Mr. Debs. 
My only son did not road a great many novels. He did not 
go insane. He did not die. / never had a sour 

Gene gazed steadily into the other’s eyes for a moment, 
then joined JngersoH’s hearty laughter. 

‘You mean that people hate you so ferociously that they 
will fabricate these stories out of thin air?’ 

‘Thin air and gaseous.’ 

Gene picked up ingersoll’s valise with one hand, and with 
the other he took the older man’s arm. They began walking up 
to the Terre Haute House. Gene had never been with anyone 
who radiated such a shrsrp sense of good will and well-being; it 
was not only his magnificently rich voice which heartened with 
its sound before one had gathered its import; nor was it solely 
his flashing eyes, at once so penetrating and confiding; it was 
something inside the spirit: a comprehension of the human 
world, perhaps, and the indestructible joy of the lucky one who 
had found his work in life. 

‘I really get oil easy, Mr. Debs. You must remember that 
only a few years ago men, women and even children were im- 
prisoned and tortured for expressing doubts about organized 
religion.’ 

By now they had reached the front of the Terre Haute 
House. The early morning sun vanished behind the greyish 
clouds, and there was a sharp scent of rain in the air. Gene 
looked upward, anxiously. 

‘If it starts to pour, we’re going to be in trouble. Terre 
Haute doesn’t like to get its feet wet.’ 

‘Either in water or new ideas, eh?’ 

‘Quite so. Your manager made me sign a contract that I 
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would pay you the full amount in cash before you went on the 
lecture platform. . . 

Once again Ingersoll laughed heartily. 

‘My manager is my brother-in-law. He lives in perennial 
fear that his sister won’t get enough to eat. If you don’t make 
any. money you can forget about my fee. I really oughtn’t to 
be paid for spreading my own beliefs; I ought to pay people 
to come and listen to me.’ 


On the way home Gene stopped at Gloria Weston’s tt) 
deliver the three lecture tickets Mr. Weston had asked him to 
reserve. Gloria lived in the corner house on Tenth Street, just 
down from the Debs grocery. For years she had waited on the 
stoop each morning for Gene to come by and walk her to 
school. Gene had always liked Gloria, liked the fresh, pert 
dresses her mother sewed and starched, the cascade of live- 
wire copper hair tumbling down the back of her head, the 
infectious laughter. 

She was raking in the patch of earth in front of the Weston 
house, a smudge on her cheek, when Gene came up. 

‘Gene, how delightful!’ she exclaimed. ‘You’re just in time 
for lunch.’ 

‘Now, Gloria,’ he protested. ‘I didn’t come for lunch. I 
came to bring the tickets.’ 

‘But you always said you loved Mother’s corn fritters.’ 

Her voice was soft; low-timbred. 

‘1 didn’t know your mother was making corn fritters for 
lunch,’ he chided, ‘and you know I didn’t know she was 
making corn fritters. . . .’ 

‘Well, you do now.’ She linked her arm through his and 
L.i him up the short flight of wooden steps. 

Gloria was seventeen. She had sparkling green eyes, a tilted 
nose. When he was with her Gene seemed to be laughing all 
the time. It would have been hard for him to say at what he 
was laughing: perhaps the turn of a phrase, a man chasing his 
hat across Canal Street, the confiding way in which she slipped 
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her hand into his as they walked through the fields of a Sunday 
morning. Gloria was small, hardly reaching his shoulder, but 
she had an attractive hgure, with delicate ankles and a full 
bosom which, unlike most Terre Hautians, her mother refused 
to strap down as though it were a confession of original sin. 

Gloiia liked people and houses and food, and liked the 
warm, .'iMlnmnal sun of Terre Haute touching the yellow leaves 
with rays of • ht and knocking them off their brittle stems; 
but best of all Uioria liked Gene Debs. To his great embarrass- 
ment she persisted in telling him he was the handsomest boy 
in Terre Haute. Everyone knew that she intended marrying 
him on his twenty-first birthday. 

The furniture in the Weston house was covered in bright 
colours, the windows framed by hangings of gay chintz. Mrs. 
Weston made no attempt to keep her home fanatically 
scrubbed, as Marguerite Debs did; it would have been futile 
in any event, 'm e hundreds of people passed through it in the 
course of a week, tiiends bringing their friends. 

‘Mother,’ cried Gloria, ‘Gene says he smelled your corn 
fritters as he went by the house, and couldn't resist coming in.’ 

Gene laughed, ‘Well, if you insist,’ and ran his fingers 
fiindly through Gloria’s hair. 

Mrs. Weston waved a plump foreanm liberally sprinkled 
with flour. 

’.She probably plucked you right out of the street on the 
grounds that you loved fritters.’ 

Gloria dropped down on the sofa and motioned for Gene 
to sit beside her. 

‘All you people ever think about is food,’ she twitted. ‘I 
want to hear about Colonel Ingcrsoll. What was he like?’ 

A voice called out from the stairway, ‘Wait a minute. Gene. 
1 want to hear about this too.’ 

Gloria’s father came running down the stairs and into the 
parlour, an open pamphlet in his hand. Paul Weston seemed 
middle-aged to Gene perhaps because he was as bald as the 
rear of a Greek statue, though he was only thirty-eight. He 
was a lawyer, but an unambitious one who took no cases which 
involved quarrels, disputes or trouble. Terre Haute’s social 
stratification was as unbendable as the Vandalia’s rails, with 
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no way for the members of one group to come into contact 
with the other; Paul Weston and his wife were known as 
traitors to their class, the original and now wealthy settlers 
who looked with contempt upon the new settlers, such as the 
•^ebs's. The Westons had become so dcc'lasse that they had 
even moved into the wrong part of town; except for this. Gene 
and Gloria could never have met. 

It was raining when Gene left the Westons, and it was in a 
steady downpour that he called for Colonel Ingersoll several 
hours later. Backstage the Opera House was shadowy and 
musty-smelling, with only one wall lamp illuminating some 
torn scenery. He had had a difficult time finding anyone willing 
to introduce the speaker; he had been turned down by the 
mayor, two councilmen, the principal of the Rose Polytechnic 
Institute. Only the Rev. Peter Hanford, a slight, sandy-haired 
widower, had been willing to risk the task. 

Gene introduced Colonel Ingersoll to the minister, wished 
them both good luck and hastened out the side alley. When he 
entered the theatre and took the scat he had reserved for him- 
self in the midst of his family, he was astonished to sec that 
the Opera House was a sell-out. Even the side boxes, which 
perched like floating red velour angels on the gilded walls, 
were filled with the town’s leading citizens. While gleefully con- 
gratulating himself on having made enough money to buy a 
library table and chairs for the clubroom. Gene perceived that 
this audience^ was behaving in a very different fashion from 
those that came to hear Lotta, or to watch Tom Thumb, or 
Joe Jefferson play Rip van Winkle, There was no bright con- 
versation, no laughter, no waving to friends, but only a kind 
of constricted whispering and a tense, attenuated overtone of 
foreboding. 

The Rev. Mr. Hanford opened the centre curtains; he was 
exactly half the size of Ingersoll, and appeared like a bantam 
leading a tiger on a string. There was scattered applause from 
members of the Occidental Club, and from the town’s few 
iconoclasts; but the hostile silence from the majority of the 
audience was much louder and more eloquent. Gene felt in the 
pit of his stomach the waves of hostility which must be pul- 
sating upward against Robert Ingersoll. 
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But if the speaker felt any antagonism he gave no sign; 
after the introduction he walked around the podium and leaned 
across the candlelights, his big, handsome face radiant with 
good. will. It appeared as though this were the happiest 
moment of Ingersoll’s life, when he stood before a tightly 
woven and tightly shut mass of a thousand minds that h’ated 
in adv.nicc every sceptical word and unorthodox sentiment he 
would utter. ;'!cne wondered how this could be. But as Robert 
Ingersoll’s vv>i^e rolled out over the audience, as he challenged 
the sacrosanct precepts of the age: the Divine Revelation of 
the Bible, the existence of a blazing hell, the relentless war- 
fare being waged between the Deity and the Devil over every 
last human act; as he denied that the brain must remain a 
sealed and quaking chamber throughout the terror-stricken 
centuries, as he spoke of the transcendent glories of the free 
and open mind. Gene came to grasp the miracle: the father 
had beep tlf ’■'ow, pulling mankind backward; the son was 
the quivering arrow. 

And Gene Debs knew what it was that made Robert 
Ingcrsoll different: he was without fear, mankind’s closest 
companion. Fear th.'.t he might not find a place for himself, 
make g()od, be accepted, be successful. Fear that he might not 
fit in, conform, keep up. At every step*of the road another 
new fear, as though the world were a vast jungle closed in by 
matted terrors. Fear, the synonym of life, the poison in the 
well, the face in the mirror, the mask in the coffin. 


4 

When Gene reached his desk at Hulman & Cox, Wholesale 
Groceries, Monday morning, he found a letter propped against 
his inkstand. It was signed Joshua Leach, Executive Secretary, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. The message was short: 
Mr. Leach would like to speak to Mr. Debs at Hulman’s after 
work that evening. 

No railroader ever gets the rhythm of wheels over rails 
i)ut of his blorxl, even though he may leave the trains many 
miles and years behind. Each man’s beat has a different 
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cadence, determined by his own inner cycle rather than the 
varying structure of the lines; never exactly the same in any 
two heads, unchanging throughout a lifetime. For Gene it 
was a clackety-clack, clackcty-clack, click-clack, click-clack; 
clackety-clack, clackety-clack. click-clack, click-clack. All day 
he felt the moving wheels beneath him. 

He had plenty of time to wonder what Joshua Leach could 
want of him, for the work at Hulman’s was of the simplest 
nature. He could tell what lime it was by the odours being 
hauled into storage: at eight o’clock when he sat down to his 
desk there was the strong scent of coffee bags being piled 
lumpily on the floor above, and by eight-thirty the coffee in- 
voices were on his desk, ready to be entered in his ledger; at 
nine o’clock came the sweet stuffs: maple syrup, molasses, 
sugar, candy, all meticulously tabulated in his book by ten 
o’clock: then came the barrels of durables: the beans, barleys, 
flours, rice; at eleven came the pungent sacks of peanuts and 
the cases of pepper, paprika, cloves. Directly after lunch came 
the bottled goods: the soda waters, vinegar, coal oil, cleansing 
fluids; at three o’clock came the fragrance that .sent the clerks 
to the water tap: the barrels of lager beer with their bungs 
slightly awry. 

His thoughts raced faster than any engine he had ever 
stoked. He had always been a little shamefaced about stepping 
down from the excitement of a fireman’s cab to the brackish 
backwater of a clerk’s desk. His mother had spent sleepless 
nights because so many firemen were being killed and 
maimed; she had gone to Hulman, from whom Daniel bought 
most of his groceries, and secured the promise of a job for her 
oldest boy. When he gave the word that he was quitting the 
footboard, the firemen had condoled with him for being 
obliged to give up the roundhouse with its smell of hissing 
steam. 

Gene alone knew that he had utilised his mother!s anxiety 
to be disloyal to his brother tallow pots, that when he slipped 
out of his overalls for the last time, scrubbed the coal dust 
from his hands and face, it had been with an emotion com- 
pounded of triumph and escape. For the fourteen hours of 
labour a day bad begun to brutalise him; his fast-growing 
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young body had cried out for rest and sleep when he so des- 
perately wanted the few remaining hours for reading, for 
study, for a quenching of his thirst for knowledge. 

He still spent soinc of his spare time down at the yards 
where the Vandalia and Terre Haute and Indianapolis lines 
merged, for somehow he felt closer in spirit to his friends 
there than to his fellow clerks at Hulman’s. He enjoyed the 
colourful patois of the railroaders, which sometimes flashed 
around bend-, like a swift locomotive, sometimes puffed up 
grades like a slow freight. There was always a welcome for the 
gentle, lanky kid who had been a full-fledged fireman at the 
raw age of fifteen. One evening while crossing the tracks he 
had encountered Denis O’Hern, a huge, lumbering fellow who 
had been shovelling coal for years without losing an ounce of 
his superfluous fat. Denis’s one ambition was to become a 
locomotive engineer, and to this end he had studied and 
worked conscientiously. This night Denis looked very gloomy. 

‘What’s the matter, Denis?’ asked Gene. 

‘Ah, life is hard, me boy, full of the unc.xpcctcd.’ 

‘You mean you failed that engineering test again?’ 

‘No, me boy, I passed it, glorious-like.’ 

‘That’s wonderful. Denis!’ 

‘It would be, me boy, but I have iio.watch, and the com- 
pany won’t give me the engineer’s job without I have a good 
watch.’ 

Gene had put his hand over his breast pocket where he 
felt the fine, reassuring bulge of his own engineer’s timepiece. 
It had taken him a year of fanatical saving to gather together 
the money for the watch; but there it was. out of his pocket 
without a second’s thought, and into Denis O’Hcrn’s hand. 

‘No, no, me boy. 1 can’t take your watch.’ 

‘But I have no real need for it, Denis. There’s an alarm 
clock goes all the time in my head. Wake me up any time 
during tbc night and I’ll tell you what hour it is.’ 

Denis rubbed his hand caressingly over the heavy silver 
mechanism. 

‘I’ll return it, me boy. Just as soon as 1 start drawing me 
new pay.’ 

Denis had not returned the watch, nor had he made good 
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as an engineer, for his eyes went blind from watering at the 
first scent of danger. But everyone on the Vandalia Railroad 
knew the story of Gene Deb’s watch; and everyone knew, too. 
of the overcoat he had taken off his own back that bitter night 
in January when he had seen young Ray Eppinghauscr come 
outof the trainnicn’.s shack, where the men kept warm over a 
brazier, and plunge through tlie snow toward his train, the 
collar of his thin suit coat turned up around his neck. 

‘Ray, where’s your big coat?’ Gene had asked. ‘It’ll get 
down to thirty below on your run tonight.’ 

‘Serves me right if I freeze to death,’ groaned Ray. ‘1 got 
drunk last night, and somebody swiped my coat.’ 

‘Here, I have another one at home,’ said Gene. ‘You’ll 
never make it that way.’ 

When he had reached home, his teeth chattering and his 
face blue with cold, his mother had wept. She had bought him 
the coat for Christmas, only two weeks before. 

‘If you felt sorry for him,’ she protested, ‘why couldn’t 
you have given him your old coat? Why did it have to be that 
brand-new one, so warm and beautiful?’ 

‘But it happened to be the one I had on. Mi)thcr. Ray 
would have come down with pneumonia if I hadn’t given it 
to him. Besides, that old coat is still warm.’ 

‘Ray Eppinghauscr is no good,’ retorted his mother. ‘He 
gets drunk, loses his coat, and then you think you are re.spon- 
sible . . .’ 

Gene had put his arm about his mother and kissed her 
cheek. 

‘Now, Daisy, I couldn’t let him freeze just because he had 
one too many. Ray is as God made him.’ 

‘Yes, he is as God made him.’ She ki.sscd him. He saw that 
there were tears in her eyes. ‘And so are you. my son.’ 

By now he had been at Hulman’s for a year; he had 
tangled with a good many books, yet he knew that at twenty 
he was still unawakened, that nothing had come into focus for 
him. Only that summer the Occidental Literary Club had been 
the Wabash Ball Team; Gene had played right field, where he 
had caught the few fly balls hit to him, but had been so gawky 
chasing ground balls, with his long arms and legs flying like 
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a swarm of cranes, that his fielding and batting averages were 
sometimes interchangeable. 

But if he had been a spotty fielder, he was far and away 
the best organiser on the team. When there were schedules to 
draw up, trips to be made, benefit games to be played, every- 
thing was turned over to Gene Debs. When the members 
decided to convert from the breeches of baseball into the long 
pants of literature. Gene had gone to the president of the 
Vandalia R.»i’'‘oad, Riley McKeen, who had provided the boys 
with baseball equipment, and McKeen had given them rent- 
f.ee a big room which ran the length of one of his buildings. 

‘I could give you your chairs and table and some books, 
too. Gene, but I think it’s about lime you boys began earning 
things for yourselves.’ 

For his first meeting Gene had carried a load of wooden 
boxes from Hulman’s to the third-floor meeting-place to serve 
as chairs; ‘ ince they had no books or magazines they had not 
sorely missed a library table. Gene had arranged a debate for 
that night; Fatalism versus Free Will, and the fifteen members 
of the club, all of them poor boys whose education had ended 
with Gene’s at the academy, had slugged it out for three hours. 
If they came out with more bumps and bruises than they did 
at the end of their ball games, they also emerged with the first 
rudiments of how to defend themselves in the rough-and- 
tumble of open debate. 

As he closed his ledger and tidied his desk a few minutes 
before six o’clock, he saw a man coming down the aisle with 
the unmistakable lurch of the trainman who spends the larger 
part of his life squaring off against the pitching movement of 
an engine; for like the sailor, the railroading man never gets 
used to the fact that land can stani’ still under his feet. The 
short, thick-set man with the shock of grey hair pitched to a 
halt and asked: 

‘Are you Gene Debs? I’m Joshua Leach.’ 

Gene stuck out his hand, and when it was clasped in 
Leach’s he felt the stubs where two fingers should have been: 
railroaders needed no secret grip to identify members of their 
order, the way the Kniahts of l.abour did. Leach was a full 
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head shorter than Gene, but twice as thick across the shoul- 
ders and hips: he linked an arm through the younger man’s 
and began talking even before they had left the brick ware- 
house. Leach shovelled words into a conversation like coal 
into a furnace. 

‘.Couple years ago up at Port Jervis we a bad lime: a 
locomotive exploded, killed one of our boys and blew off 
another one’s arm. Their wives had no money to bury ’em, 
so us firemen got together and kicked in enough cash to bury 
Bill Cooper and lake care of Andrew's family till he could gel 
work. Before that meelin’ broke up 1 got an idea. 1 said, 
“Look, men, we’re all in the same fix: tomorrow ivght a 
wheel might break on the tender, or a rail split and it’ll be 
your widow or mine who won’t have enough money for a 
decent burial. Why don’t we make this an organisation? Flvery 
man chips in a few cents a week out of his pay, then when 
one of us gets hurt or killed, there’s money in the kitty to take 
care of our families.” 

That’s how the Brotherhood of l.ocomotive Firemen 
started. We won’t be satisfied till every tallow pot in the 
country joins us. We’re forming a local here in Terre Haute. 
The boys said you were our man.’ 

Gene was so astounded he half stopped, but Leach’s 
powerful arm propelled him onward without a break in their 
pace. 

‘But . . ..but I’m not on the footboard. I quit a couple of 
years ago. . . .’ 

‘We need a man who can read and write and talk the 
words when talking’s called for. I’m asking you to take 
charge.’ 

It had sometimes seemed to Gene that his pursuit of wis- 
dom was as unfruitful as that of ground balls. He hadn’t the 
faintest idea of what he was, what he wanted from life, or 
what was going to happen to him. So far all his energies had 
beerx undirected. He had no articulate desires or personal 
ambitions, yet some driving force from deep within his nature 
had caused him to wonder if he were going to be a clerk at 
Hulman’s all his life. Or perhaps a head book-keeper, or 
manager of purchasing? 
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But this offer of Jos.^ua Leach’s, this was an opportunity 
to be of service, to be^ in with a new project and help it grow. 
He turned to Leach, his mouth slightly raised on one side. 
‘Count me in!’ 
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Supper vas catch-as-catch-can in the Debs household. 
Theodore and his young sisters ate at five so that they would 
'•avc several hours for their homework. At six Marguerite set 
out her husband’s food, then relieved him in the store. At six- 
thirty she served Gene and Louise, home after work, and at 
seven she sat down in the kitchen to finish what was left of 
the food, while Louise washed the dishes and the two women 
exchanged news of the day. 

After supper Gene boiled a tub of water, scrubbed himself 
with a Hard oiu.di, then shaved. There was plent of face to 
shave: the clean hp above the wide, warm, expressive mouth; 
the long, slightly hollowed cheeks running rhythmically into 
the powerful chin. He was fussy about his shaving: the side- 
burns had to have as sharp an edge as his finely honed razor, 
all shadow beneath his iindcrlip had to be removed as relent- 
lessly as on the high cheekbones. 

He carefully wiped the long steel blade, then parted his 
tow-coloured liair in a deep cleft on the left side, brushing it 
back over his left ear, but combing it forward a little on the 
right side, over the high brow. His eyebrows were slashes of 
black, always a surprise in his otherwise gentle face, but they 
provided an illuminative frame for his deep-set, widely-spaced 
blue eyes. 

He put on his good black suit and under it his starched 
white shirt and collar, with the black satin bow tie stutled 
under the two cutaway wings. 

‘You’re going courting,’ said Theodore, who had been 
watching the elaborate dressing process. 

‘What makes you think so, Theo?’ 

‘Why else would you get so clean and put on your Sunday 
clothes?’ 
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Gene went to (he front window and brushed his coat into 
the night air. 

‘I’m going to a locomotive fireman’s meeting.’ 

‘In those duds! Don’t make me laugh.’ 

‘No fooling, Theo. I’m going to be secretary and [ thought 
I ought to dress up for the meeting.’ 

Theodore’s eyes opened wide with admiration. ‘Gosh, 
that’s wonderful.’ 

Gene reached the meeting a few minutes before eight. He 
was in such a high state of excitement that when he passed 
Austin’s hardware stores he could not resist going in and 
buying the beautiful bone-handled penknife he had been 
admiring for many months. 

Joshua Leach was standing outside the building: Gene 
greeted him with a barrage of questions. 

Tell me about us: how long have we been in existence? 
how many locals are there? What’s our programme?’ 

Leach grinned to himself; Gene Debs had already taken 
hold. 

As they started into the meeting-room Leach murmured, 
‘You know, of course, there’s no pay . . .’ 

‘Pay?’ repeated Gene blankly. 

They were greeted jovially by the firemen, but Gene’s 
heart sank as he entered the room, for he had forgotten in the 
two years since he had last seen it what a filthy and gloomy 
hole it was. The ceiling had originally been a chocolate-brown 
plaster, and the walls had been covered by yellow paper, but 
the roof had leaked and the chocolate-brown ceiling had 
turned black and the yellow wallpaper was streaked with 
every ugly colour available to a rain-soaked pattern. There 
were a dozen dirty and broken canvas chairs standing around 
an unswept floor littered with cigar butts, ashes and matches. 
The windows, all locked tight, were blackened with years of 
diTi the presiding ofliccr’s desk was splintered and dis- 
coloured. The air was stale and foul. 

Within the next quarter-hour about twenty firemen entered 
the room, sitting down in the chairs and on the soot-covered 
window-ledges. Some of them had just come off their runs, the 
coal dust packed with perspiration into the furrows of their 
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faces. They hadn’t wanr*'d to come, but every last man of them 
had worked with Joshua Leach and somewhere along the line 
benefited from his friendship. 

Leach hit the desk two or three times roughly with the 
bones of his palm, then began speaking: 

‘Brotherhood is the biggest word in the language, boys; 
means everyone pitchin’ in and workin’ together to make us a 
real benevolent society. I herewith declare the Terre Haute 
Lodge of inj Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen organised. 
You told me this morning that Gene Debs was your man, 
and so he becomes official secretary. He calls the meetings, 
keeps the records, collects the dues, which arc fifteen cents a 
month, and secs that your lodge hooks up with the national 
office. In just a minute now we’ll handle all the questions you 
want to ask.’ He turned to Gene. ‘But first, Mr. Secretary, will 
you make a record of the names of everybody attendin’ this 
mcetin’ and .^pen a set of books.’ 

It was ten o’clock by the time Gene reached home. Every- 
one was asleep except Theodore, who had been lying awake 
waiting for his brother’s return. 

Tell me about it. Gene. Did you have a big crowd? Arc 
you really secretary? What was it like, the meeting?’ 

Gene was warmed by his brother’s •enthusiasm, but then 
it had always been this way. Theodore seemed to live more 
vividly in his big brother’s life than in his own. 

‘Well, it was ... all right, I guess. We’ve got our local, but 
the three questions you popped at me when I came i*. the door 
were three questions more than the whole twenty men wanted 
to ask Josh Leach. This union is for their own benefit, but 
darned if they showed the slightest interest.’ 

‘You mean they didn’t want to join?’ 

‘I wouldn’t blame them if they didn’t. Why do they always 
have to meet in a pigsty and be surrounded by dirt and ugli- 
ness and broken-down walls and furniture, just because 
they’re working men?’ 

Theodore ga/ed at his brother in silence, watched him 
carefully take off his good suit, hang it neatly in the wardrobe, 
then fold the starched shirt back into its laundered position 
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and tuck it away in a drawer. Then Gene straightened up and 
whirled on Theodore. 

‘The answer is they don’t have to!’ 

The superintendent at Hulman’s loaned him buckets and 
brushes. He and Theodore spent all day Sunday pulling down 
the meeting hall’s torn and blistered wallpaper, then scrubbed 
the dirt off the windows. During the following two evenings 
they gave the room a coat of light-coloured paint. Daniel 
agreed to donate two reproductions from his Paris Illustrated 
collection. The room began to take on a cheerful atmosphere. 

At a secondhand store Gene found some lengths of green 
carpet that were clean and not too worn. On Thursday night 
he gave the floor a coat of shellac, and on Friday night laid 
the carpet. At the secondhand dealer’s he also found two 
Morris chairs which he could not resist buying. Theodore 
asked: 

‘Arc you keeping track of the money you’re spending. 
Gene?’ 

‘No, I’m not.’ 

‘How will you know how much the treasury owes you?’ 

Gene laughed. ‘There is no treasury, so I guess it can’t 
owe me anything. You sec, Theo, I have no right to spend any 
of the lodge’s money until the membership authorises it; but 
if I don’t spend the money I’m afraid I won’t hold the mem- 
bership. That’s what’s known as a dilemma.’ 

‘That’s What’s known as practically all the money out of 
your savings account,’ replied Theodore. 

Gene rented folding chairs from an undertaker and covered 
the rickety chairman’s table with green felt. In the basement 
under the Debs grocery he found a refectory table which had 
collapsed and been discarded. He and Theodore built new 
legs on to it and carried it over to headquarters late one night 
after their father had gone to .sleep. Mr. Hulman gave him 
the wholesale price on a barrel of beer. Gene downed his 
supper hastily because he wanted to stop downtown and buy 
the latest newspapers and magazines U) place on the table. 

Theodore hovered over him while he once again drcs.scd 
in his Sunday finery. 

‘Do you think they’ll like it. Gene?’ 
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‘Of course they’ll like it; it’s the first time they’ve had a 
clean, comfortable place to meet. After the dues begin coming 
in I’ll buy writing tables and good chairs and plenty of books 
and we’ll use it not only as a meeting-place but a club — just 
like the Occidental Club.’ He stopped and looked at his 
brother for a moment. ‘Gosh, Theo, I wish I could take you 
with me; you worked so hard, you’re entitled to come.’ 

‘It’s all right,’ replied Theodore wistfully. ‘I’ll wait up for 
you.’ 

It was a little after seven when Gene reached the meeting 
nail. He grouped the magazines and newspapers on the refec- 
tory table, set out the glasses and opened the carton of pret- 
zels which, to his astonishment, Hulman had contributed to 
the affair. Then he sat down in very dignified fashion at the 
table, spread open his minute book on the green felt and 
waited with happy expectancy for the arrival of the firemen. 

The iirir.ien were late. Eight o’clock came and no one had 
arrived. At eight-five Gene looked at his watch again, and 
then at eight-ten. By eight-fifteen he was beginning to grow 
puzzled; by eight-thirty he had become anxious; and by eight- 
forty-fivc it dawncil upon him that no one was coming; that 
he was the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, that all by 
himself he would have to lounge in the comfortable chairs, 
read the current magazines, cat the pretzels and drink the 
barrel of beer. 

He did none of these things. He sat very still and very stiff 
behind the green felt table, his blue eyes half sad, half angry. 
At nine o’clock sharp he opened his notebook, pounded on 
the table with his mallet and announced: 

‘The meeting will come to order. The secretary will read 
the minutes of the last meeting.’ 

He then read the minutes of the previous meeting. When 
he was finished, he asked aloud, ‘Arc there any corrections? 
If not, the minutes stand as read. The meeting is now open 
for old business. If there is no old business, the meeting will 
go on to new business. Is there anything further on the 
agenda? If not, the meeting stands adjourned. Next meeting 
same place, same time, two weeks from tonight.’ 

He stood UD and pounded the green felt with his mallet. 
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He was determined to find out where the Terre Haute fire- 
men were that night. He found them exactly where they had 
always been: having a drink in the saloons, playing cards in 
the back rooms, fast asleep at home. He did not let the fire- 
men see him. and he spoke to no one in his rounds of the 
town. 

This time Theodore had not even bothered going to bed. 
He ran quickly into the hall when he heard his brother coming 
up the long, side stairway. Before Theodore could say a word 
Gene announced: 

‘It was a bust!’ 

Theodore stood still, confused, searching his brother’s 
anguished face for an explanation. 

‘Nobody came, nobody! Not even one fireman to carry 
the word that the windows had been washed and the walls 
painted, that there were chairs to sit in and books and 
magazines . . .’ 

He sat down heavily on the edge of the stairs. 

‘You can’t force men into a union; they’ve got to come in 
of their own free will. Since I’m no longer a fireman, what 
right have I to tell them what’s for their good? Frankly, Theo, 
I’m stumped.’ 
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When the' members of the Occidental Club gathered in 
their clubroom to count their assets, they found they had 
earned four hundred dollars from the Ingcrsoll lecture, after 
expenses, and that Major O. J. Smith, Civil War hero. Horace 
Greeley liberal and owner of the Gazette, had given the club 
a ringing salute for its courageous contribution to Terre 
Haute’s intellectual life. 

The lecture’s one unfortunate aftermath was that the Rev. 
Peter Hanford’s Board of Vestrymen asked for his resigna- 
tion. Gene made straight for the parish house. He stumblingly 
offered his apologies. 

‘No, no. Gene,’ interrupted the minister, ‘I’m a grown 
man and I can take responsibility for my acts. It’s just Uiat 
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. . . Clarissa and I . . . wc wouldn’t know where to go. . . 

Clarissa was the miiiis tor’s beautiful small daughter. She 
had soft blonde hair and big powder-blue eyes. 

‘Wc’vc lived here since Mama died.’ she cried. 

Gene shifted about, miserable at what had happened. ‘Let 
me talk to Major Smith at the Gazette. Since he approved the 
lecture, surely he must disapprove your being dismissed for it.* 

Major Smith gazed up at the plaster bust which adorned 
the top of his roll-top desk and murmured, ‘That’s one of the 
things He e Greely fought so hard in the Tribune: in- 
tolerance.’ 

The next morning the Gazette streamer read: Bigotry in 
TtRRC Hautii. The Rev. Peter Hanford’s vestrymen were 
called upon to prove that they were not mediaeval fanatics. The 
board knew the editor as a fighter, and so they backed down. 

‘But only temporarily,’ the Rev. Mr. Hanford told Gene. 

Riding the success of the Ingersoll lecture. Gene recom- 
mended ;h ‘‘ the Occidental Club next invite Susan B. 
Anllnaiy, who had recently landed in an upstate New York 
court for casting a ballot in an election. The prosecuting 
attorney had said: 

The defendant. Miss Susan B. Anthony, voted for a repre- 
sentative of the Congress. At that lime she was a woman; 
there is no question but that she is guilty of violating a law 
of the United States.’ 

The judge had given Miss Anthony the choice of paying a 
hundrcd-dollar fine or going to prison. Susan B. Anthony 
rose to her feet and delivered herself of a brief oraiiou which 
Gene had clipped from the Terre Haute Gazette and read to 
the Occidental members. 

‘All I possess is a ten-thousand-dollar debt incurred by 
publishing my paper, 37ze Revolution, the sole object of which 
was to educate all women to do as I have done: rebel against 
>our man-made unjust laws that tax, fine, imprison, and hang 
women, while they deny them the right of representation in 
the government. 1 snail work on with might and main to pay 
every dollar of that honest debt, but not a penny shall go to 
this unjust claim.’ 

Daughter of a Massachusetts Quaker who was read out of 
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meeting for uiiorthodoxy, young Susan had been raised in 
the heresy that a woman's brain could be as sharp and useful 
an instrument as that of a man. However, when she went into 
the world as a teacher she learned that women were fourth - 
ate citizens; they were kept out of the professions, the col- 
leges, the advanced crafts and businesses, deemed good enough 
only for the lowest-paid manual labour; except for tJiosc who 
could wheedle their way through feminine wiles, the women 
of America were as enslaved in spirit as the Negroes. 

Attractive, intelligent, an excellent cook and housekeeper. 
Miss Anthony had denied herself love, marriage, children, 
security, had spent her years beating about the country on 
wretched trains and carriages, enduring incredible privation, 
the thousand ignominies bestowed upon her for challenging 
a man's world. She had faltered only once, rhis came after 
years of working for the freedom of the Negro and his right 
to vote, only to be betrayed by the Abolitionists, who con- 
sented to the word ‘male’ being written into the Fourteenth 
Amendment, which gave the franchise to the illiterate male 
Negro while withholding it from the educated white woman. 

As Gene quickened his steps towards the railroad station 
to welcome her to lerre Haute he knew that her quarter- 
century of rejection and defeat had not cmbitlered her, for had 
not Colonel Ingersoll told him with his warm smile that oppo- 
sition warmed one's blood; made living an exciting and 
romantic adventure? 

This time he had no dillicully in recognising his lecturer as 
she stepped down from the train, for she was a tall, spare 
woman of fifty-live, with rapidly greying hair pulled back 
severely over her cars, and spectacles sitting on top of a 
straight-ridged nose. Her strong face was lined, her eyes had 
the quality of being withdrawn from the possibility of hurt 
yet leaping forward to the possibility of combat. Her expres- 
sion as she stepped on to the platform seemed to Gene to be 
masked: sharp, pale, cold. Nor did she unbend when he rushed 
up to her. explaining: 

‘Miss Anthony, I’m Eugene Debs of the Occidental Club. 
Wc’rc happy to have you with us.’ 

She nodded, courteously but coolly, and it was not until a 
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moment later, when he recovered from his first shock of see- 
ing that Susan B. Anthony was no Robert Ingersoll, that he 
realised why this woman, standing so rigidly erect before him, 
was refusing to remove the mask; off to one side, on tho 
station platform, stood a group of Terre Haute women point- 
ing at her and giggling derisively while their male companions 
looked on with contempt. 

‘Com.-, Miss Antliony,’ he said. ‘We’ll find a carriage just 
outside the ition.’ 

The woman turned and gazed at him for the first time. 

‘You’re tlie young man who arranged my coming here, 
are you not?’ 

‘Yes, Miss Anthony?’ 

‘For twenty years I have been fighting for an opportunity 
to speak in I'crre Haute, and it was always refused me.’ 

‘Wc’ll pack the Opera House for you tonight.’ 

For the hriofest instant Gene saw her eyes flash. 

‘F it far to iliL. hotel?’ 

‘No, just a lew blocks.’ 

‘Good. We shall walk.’ 

As they made (heir way uptown, the Sunday morning 
loiterers called out insolent and offensive remarks. Gene’s face 
grew red, and he wondered with a reverential awe how this 
woman could have stood twenty-five years of unabated abuse, 
and still walk beside him unfalteringly, her head high, her eyes 
flashing. What kind of impregnable inner armour did she 
possess? 

When they got to the corner of State Street, a group of 
beer drinkers was waiting for them. Gene murmured, ‘I think 
it would be better ... if I got on the other side . . .’ 

‘Stay where you arc,’ the woman replied. ‘1 have traveiled 
over the face of this country a thousand times without protec- 
tion, and I’m too old to begin now.’ 

As they came abreast of the leering men, one of them 
snickered, ‘Why ain’t you wcarin’ your bloomers today if you 
want so bad to be a man?’ 

Another threw back his head and laughed raucously. As 
he brought his head downward he spat a mouthful of tobacco 
juice full into Susan Anthony’s face, 
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Rage seized Gene. Though he knew nothing about fight- 
ing, he pulled back a clenched fist. His arm was caught in a 
firm grip. 

‘Don’t strike him,’ said Miss Anthony. ‘Once you resort to 
^M*ce you put yourself on the level of these ignoramuses.* 

The group of men drew back. Gene and Susan Anthony 
continued down the street in silence. Gene’s insides quivering 
while she took a white handkerchief from her coat pocket and 
wiped her check. 

After what had happened to the Rev. Mr. Hanford for his 
introduction of Colonel Ingcrsoll, Gene decided that he him- 
self would introduce Susan B. Anthony at the Opera House. 
That evening he called for her shortly before eight. He led her 
backstage, then went to the peephole in the curtain to sec how 
well the theatre was filling up. He gasped aloud when he saw 
that the house was empty; row after row of dark, blank spaces, 
extending back through the high gallery. Numbly he counted 
the faces in the audiences: not even the Occidental Club mem- 
bers had come. Aside from the solid phalanx of the Debs and 
Weston families, the audience consisted of exactly fourteen 
Terre Hautians, most of them women school-teachers. 

When he turned he saw that he had no need to explain: 
the gaunt woman with the militant eyes already knew what 
had happened. 

‘Miss Anthony, you don’t have to . . .’ he stumbled. 
‘There’s only a handful of people ... if you feel it’s not worth 
your while . .’ 

Her eyes blazing, she said tightly: 

‘Do you think I’m not used to this? Do you think I 
haven’t travelled hundreds of miles through snowstorms, with- 
out food or even a chance to change my clothes, only to find 
that ridicule has kept every last person away from the lecture? 
Don’t you think I know that women’s suffrage has lost its 
news value? I will work just as hard on ten people as I will 
on a thousand; if there is no one out in front, then you go 
out there, and I’ll give my lecture to you alone. Ah, yes, it’s 
easy to be the opposition when one has big audiences; the difli- 
cult thing is to stick to the job when all you get is silence. 
But listen to me, Mr. Eugene Debs, that’s the best way to 
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fight, when you stand alone, when you have nowhere to turn, 
and so you go upward because that’s the only direction avail- 
able. Now get on out in front if you want to hear me, because 
I’m going to begin my lecture.’ 

Gene closed his eyes and stood for a considerable moment 
seeing before him the picture of the empty Opera House, and 
of his own empty union hall. He, too, knew what it meant to 
be rejected 
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Susan B. Anthony’s visit had impressed upon him that the 
easiest and most possible light was not always the best pos- 
sible fight. He winced when he remembered that only a few 
weeks before he had imagined he could build a union with a 
barrel of beer and a bucket of paint. Now he realised that he 
would have to build it with bread and butter. 

Gene tried to explain this to the family as they sat around 
the Sunday dinner-tabic. When he said that being secretary of 
the fireman’s local v mid have to be a full-time job, his mother 
looked at him with a touch of concern in her grave brown 
eyes. He added quickly: 

‘No, no. Mother, I don’t mean I’m leaving Hulman’s; what 
I mean is that I am going to have to organise this new job 
very carefully so that 1 will have every evening and all day 
Sunday to work at it.’ 

He turned to his father, waiting for him to speak. 

‘This business of unions. Gene,’ he said slowly, ‘I don’t 
think I approve of them.’ 

There was a silence in the room. Daniel’s favourite picture, 
which hung on a wall in his bedroom, was of a war veteran 
standing in a ditch by the roadside asking alms. Gene knew 
that to his father this picture was the symbol of suffering 
humanity, which gave everything: its youth, its idealism, its 
fighting strength, only to become exhausted, unwanted, pushed 
aside: mankind a mendicant, begging by the side of the road. 

‘You should be the first to approve of a union. Father,’ 
replied Gene, at a loss to understand his father’s objection, 
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The purpose of the firemen is to work together to benefit each 
other. All of your favourite writers in the poets’ corner would 
have approved.’ 

Daniel shook his head slowly. ‘Don’t misunderstand me, 
son. I don’t disapprove of your work, it’s the basic idea behind 
it. . . .’ 

‘You disapprove of men banding together, to help them- 
selves and their families?’ 

‘Men should be free of alliances and entanglements; once 
these firemen do what you call “band together'’ they will use 
force to attain their ends.’ 

‘No, no, we have no intention . . .’ 

Daniel broke in. 

‘If the locomotive firemen do not want things, they would 
not trouble with a union. At first they will try to get them by 
appeal, by logic, by petition. But are they going to give up 
their ambitions when they find persuasion ineffective? Gene, 
nothing good ever came through the use of violence; what we 
take by force can be wrested from us by force; the only way 
a man can enrich his life is through his inner spirit. Once he 
resorts to external means he is no longer free. True freedom 
means to stand alone.’ 

‘To follow your philosophy. Father,’ replied Gene, ‘you’d 
have to live in a cave, like Rousseau’s man of nature. You 
couldn’t have a wife or children or a home or a grocery store, 
or even be a citizen of a country.’ 

Daniel looked around the table and saw that the six mem- 
bers of his family were waiting for his reply. 

‘These are the imperatives,’ he answered (juietly. ‘But 
beyond the family and the minimum state, without which we 
would be savages, man must not join, for every time he joins 
something he gives away something, and another loop in the 
rope is fastened about him.’ 

This discussion was a little abstract for Marguerite, who 
had been juggling the practicalities in her mind. 

‘If you’re going to have so much to do, Gene, you’ll need 
space to work in.’ She turned to her husband. ‘Daniel, you 
never use that little storeroom out bcliind the shed. We could 
clean it out and make it into a workroom for Gene. Yes?’ 
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Daniel now found himself in the uncomfortable position of 
abetting an idea which he disapproved; but for Daniel, dis- 
approval and opposition were not bedfellows. By nightfall 
Gene and Theodore had emptied the room of its piled-up flour 
and sugar sacks, boxes and crates. By the end of the week 
the room had been whitewashed; Gene moved in his desk .and 
chair, and set up his books and stack of notebooks. He then 
walked down the block to get Gloria and proudly showed her 
his new oil . . 

The next Sunday morning when he went out to begin 
work, he found her there, tacking up red-and-white checked 
gingham curtains. He burst into hearty laughter, Gloria, stand- 
ing on tiptoes on a chair gathering the gingham curtain to one 
side with a white tic-back, turned round and demanded: 

‘Are you laughing at me or at the curtains?’ 

‘But, Gloria, it’s just too silly. Gingham curtains don’t go 
in union lic'.;','u[uartcrs.’ 

‘You mean the members won’t like it?’ she teased. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘What members won’t like it?’ 

‘Just you wait ; ‘id see,’ he grunted. ‘We’ll have plenty of 
members, livery last fireman in Terre Haute.’ 

She reached over the chair. Gene put his hands under her 
arms and brought her down slowly in front of him. Her body 
was warm and supple under his fingers. Neither of them 
moved. Her green eyes laughed up at him mockingly. 

‘Let’s make a bargain. Gene. As soon as yo” have a 
([uorum you take a vote, and if a majority of the firemen dis- 
approve of my curtains. I'll take them down. No extra charge.’ 

‘You’re an imp,’ he replied, ‘but a lovely one. 1 guess that’s 
why I always end up by doing what you want.’ 

They had kissed only a few times during their years of 
friendship: once or twice at Gloria’s birthday parties, on 
Christmas morning when exchanging gifts. But there had been 
one kiss a year before, when they had been walking home on 
a warm spring night after a ball in town, that had been sud- 
den and violent, when their lips and their bodies clung to each 
other, and the night and the city had been blotted out. That 
kiss had stirred Gene deeply, too deeply he told himself, for 
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he had been only nineteen, earning ten dollars a week as a 
clerk at Hulman’s grocery concern. Love was something he 
read about in Balzac and Dumas and Victor Hugo; it was an 
emotion he would one day feel and a world he would one day 
enter, but of necessity he was very far away. Who was he, and 
what was he, what did he know of life and where would he 
fit into the seething pattern about him? He wanted to find his 
proper place in the world, to be of some use. All these things 
were in the future, five years, ten years, fifteen years, how 
could he tell? 

His thoughts canic back to Gloria. He kissed her gently. 
She stood quite still, then slipped out of his embrace. 

‘I have to be getting back now,’ she murmured. ‘Wc’rc all 
going down the river for a picnic in Father’s boat. You 
couldn’t come with us, could you?’ 

‘I’d like to. Gloria, but I really must work.’ 

She went to the door, then turned and looked at him for a 
moment, her figure silhouetted sharply against the morning 
sun. 

‘I’m happy for you. Gene. 1 know you will make some- 
thing really good out of all this.’ 

Impulsively he went to her, put his arms about her waist 
and kissed her full ,on the lips. She clung to him, her arras 
about his neck. 

‘I do appreciate the curtains, Gloria,’ he murmured. 
‘You’re always doing nice things.’ 

Gloria enjoyed a serious moment, but she liked to end it 
on an upbeat of pleasantry. 

‘You can sew curtains for me sometime, Gene,’ she said, 
and was gone. 

He closed the door behind her, stood for a moment feeling 
good inside himself, and happy. But there was work to be 
done, much work. 

He had undertaken the task of assembling the names of 
every locomotive fireman operating out of Terre Haute. He 
already had sixty-five names. Most of the men he had worked 
with, and could call his friends, yet he knew that it would be 
futile to ask each one separately, as a personal favour, to come 
to a meeting to discuss the Brotherhood. The idea was too 
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new. too vague, too untried. First he would have to educate 
himself in the values of l uuonism, and once his faith had been 
buttressed by knowledge, he would be able to pass on that 
conviction to the men. 

He must bring into being an organisation which at the 
moment existed only in his own mind. Since the men had. re- 
jected the union, they probably thought that the local had 
died a-borning. Gene picked up his pencil and began writing 
a letter to disabuse them. 

Dear Friend, 

/ luid looked forward to seeing you at the last meeting of 
the Terre Haute Lodge of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen. Of course, / know that there was a good reason for 
your absence: you were probably out on a long run, but quite 
frankly the meeting laboured under a disadvantage because 
you were not there to participate in the discussion. 

He laughed aloud at this last line, then murmured, ‘And 
that’s no lie!' 

‘What’s no lie?' asked Theodore, from the door. ‘And who 
put up those fancy curtains? Bet Gloria’s been here.’ 

‘You’re too smar^ for your breeches,’ grunted Gene. ‘Here, 
sit down and write the rest of this letter for me while I speak 
it out.’ 

Theodore slid quietly on to the wooden chair. ‘I don’t see 
how you ever got through school. Nowadays they wouldn't 
let you out of the fourth grade with this handwriting.’ 

Gene’s thoughts were turning over too fast for him to hear 
Theodore. Instead he replied to something he himself had 
been thinking. 

‘You’re right, boy; that letter is no good. As soon as the 
firemen learn that they all got identical letters they’ll throw 
them away. 1 have to write to each one separately, mention 
his wife and children, recall something that happened while 
we were on a run together. Then when I start to talk to him 
about the Brotherhood, he’ll know I’m talking to him person- 
ally. Catch on, Theo?’ 

Theodore, who had been counting the names on the list 
before him, exclaimed, ‘You mean you’re going to write sixty- 
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five different letters? Your beard will be longer than Father’s 
by the time you get through.’ 

‘Tell you what we’re going to do, boy. From now on we’re 
going to throw away all the clock.s and all the calendars. 
We’re going to treat time as though it were a stick of 
Glofia's molasses taffy: the harder you pull on it, the farther it 
stretches.’ 
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It took Gene and Theodore a full week to write the sixty- 
five letters, not only because of the sheer volume, but because 
Gene was feeling his way carefully, using only those argu- 
ments which might appeal to each individual. He remembered 
the winter night that Ed Garrity had lost tlirce fingers on his 
left hand while helping a trainman with a defective coupling. 
Ed had wept openly while Gene bandaged the slumps with 
strips of his torn undershirt, wept in anticipation of the day 
when a real terror would materialise: when he would lo.se 
either or both legs and be nailed to a porch rocking-chair for 
the rest of his life. It was easy U) kiunv how to appeal to Ed 
Garrity: tell him about the accident insurance, how, if he had 
an accident, he would be provided with a doctor and ariilicial 
limbs, so that he could get around again. 

But you couldn’t talk to Charlie Masterson that way: huge, 
blonde, devir-niay-care Charlie who laughed at defective coup- 
lings, split rails, boa.sting that no railroad built coiiKI cut him 
up in little pieces; that when they buried him, all of Charlie 
Masterson would still be stuck together. However, it was the 
talk of the footboard of how crazy Charlie was about his 
young wife, how he would slave any number of extra hours 
to keep her from washing the family clothe.s. Talk to Charlie 
then about the life insurance that would be paid to Mrs. Mas- 
terson if Charlie should be killed, saving her the physical 
drudgery inherited by every labouring man’s wife. 

Karl Hoffer, the bachelor, loved beer busts: talk to him 
about the union’s holiday outings. Dino Franchetti had eleven 
children and was hard pressed to keep their stomachs filled: 
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talk to him about more pounds of beef, loaves of bread, 
bags of garlic and boxes of spaghetti. Henri Letescue was 
dominated by haired against the bosses who had refused to 
care for him when he had been scalded by live steam, refused 
to restore his old wage on the grounds that he was no longer 
as fit: talk to Henri about the strength of co-operative 
action. 

B'll rub the eraser end of his pencil as he might across his 
forehead, ^ k ne could think of no outstanding characteristic 
of Sam Balkcr or Mark Hurger to which he might effectively 
appeal. As for Bob Christopher and Dad Jenkins, they were 
tired, apathetic creatures who long ago had shovelled their 
last vestige of interest into the furnace along with the coal. 

‘We’ll get more scicnlific as we go along.’ he told Theo- 
dore. ‘Before we send these letters out we'll set up an index 
file, listing the kind of argument used on each fireman. When 
a man comes into the union, we’ll know our letter was a good 
one, and we’ll try that same argument on someone who turned 
a deaf car to us.’ 

Theodore was having the time of his life. He had always 
adored Gene, and Gene had had the kindness never to shut 
out the youngster from activities for which he was too small 
or immature. When Gene had played for the Wabash ball 
team, Theodore had been the official scorckeeper. Now he 
was sergeant at arms of the Occidental Literary Club, and 
already he had become amanuensis for the firemen’s local. 

‘That’s a pretty high-flown title for a kid your si 7 r,’ com- 
mentetl Gene with a warm grin. 

‘I can’t even pronounce it,’ replied Theodore. 

Their mother pushed open the door of the little office. 

‘1 see you boys are busy at it,’ she called, and when Gene 
and Theodore turned their long, lean faces up to her from the 
tlesk, so alike with their clear eves, their long, straight-ridged 
noses, their wide, cxpre.ssivc mouths, she was filled with pride: 
pride at their clcan-tiit, open-faced, honest manner; pride in 
their lean, straight, strong limbs; but most of all pride in their 
love and pleasure in each other. 

Whatever else may happen to them in the world, she 
thought, they will always have each other. Sometimes that’s 
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all a person needs, no matter how severe his trials; one human 
being who loves him and is utterly loyal. 

Theo, it’s nine o’clock, time for bed.’ 

‘Aw, Ma; we’re right in the middle of a letter.’ 

‘Then finish it, and off with you. You must have eight 
hours of sleep if you want to grow as tall and strong as your 
brother.’ 

That was the clincher; Gene and his mother smiled at each 
other as Theodore sprang up. 

Marguerite Debs went to the little rough desk, gazed at 
the litter of pages and put an arm about her oldest boy Gene 
gently pulled her down in his lap. She sat for a moment witli 
her cheek on her son’s. Born of a prosperous Alsatian family, 
she had crossed the Atlantic by herself as a young girl when 
her boyhood sweetheart, Daniel Debs, had written her from 
the New World that he was lonely and needed her desperately. 
She and Daniel had moved to Terre Haute, Indiana, because 
they were told it had a large Alsatian colony, and was going to 
become the Porkopolis and railroad centre of the Midwest. 
But even as they arrived in the bitterly cold, wind-lashed win- 
ter of 1851 there were signs that Chicago, to the north, would 
become the focal slaughterhou.se and railroad yard of the nation. 

She had borne ten children in almost as many years. Four 
of them died of malaria, of Wabash shakers, of disease so 
swift and mysterious in nature that the child had been buried 
before the illness had been named. Her first children had been 
born in a little clapboard dwelling on North Fourth Street, the 
front room of which also had been turned into a grocery 
store. The flimsy structure was called a shotgun house be- 
cause the rooms ran straight back in a row. Wooden strips 
had been nailed across the window of the second-story bed- 
room to keep baby Gene from falling out. 

Terre Haute had grown slowly, painfully; even though 
Marguerite helped her husband in the store, giving it every 
hour she could spare from her children, there was rarely any 
profit that could be figured in silver or gold; the wages for 
their work took the form of food which the store supplied 
them, and the shoes and clothing for which they bartered sacks 
of flour and sugar. 
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But she h not counted profits in terms of columns in a 
ledger. Her ofits had been her daily happiness with the 
gentle Danic whose only vices were his impracticability in 
business anc nis comet playing with his Alsatian cronies of a 
Sunday afte )on. Her profits were in her six children, who 
loved her d ily; her gain was in this handsome boy, with 
the gentleni. of his father, his father’s taste for learning; 
hypersensitive to suffering, a nature abundant with love for 
people and excitement in the world about him. 

‘. . . a kind of . . . well, purpose,’ she heard Gene saying. 
There’s double pleasure in useful work. I don’t mean that the 
job at Hulman’s isn’t . . .’ 

‘Is there a future in it. Gene?’ she asked solicitously. 

‘Well, it’s given me direction, and a great deal of work 
that needs doing. That’s a future in itself, don’t you think?’ 

As she was about to leave the room, she turned. ‘Weren’t 
you invited ihat party at Gloria’s tonight?’ 

he jumped up, exasperated at himself. 

‘Confound it. I remembered that party all week, and just 
tonight I had to go and forget it.’ 

Gloria opened the door for him. She was wearing a blue 
satin party dress with a tight-fitting bodice and flaring skirt, 
her hair wound up on top of her head. 

‘We’ve all been waiting for you. Gene,’ she exclaimed. 

She led him into the parlour where about twenty of her 
young friends had been playing ‘Going to Jerusal*'’ then 
called out ‘Mother, come and play a waltz for us. I want to 
dance with Gene.’ 

Paul Weston was sitting by the window in carpet slippers 
and a worn black velvet smoking jacket which had been given 
to him as a birthday gift by his wife „orae fifteen years before. 
Paul didn’t smoke, but he always slipped into a jacket before 
picking up a book, as though it were an armour protecting 
him from intrusion by a more practical world. Now he laid 
down the book and went into the hallway to get his viola, 
which had been leaning precariously against the mirrored hat- 
rack. Gloria slipped gracefully into Gene’s arms. Everyone at 
the party knew she was Gene’s girl, that she had never looked 
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at another boy since she was twelve. Everyone in the room 
knew they loved each other and that they belonged together. 
Gene was glad he had conic. 

When the waltz was over Mrs. Weston jumped up and 
exclaimed, ‘Gloria, if you want fudge you’re going to liavc to 
put- it on right away.’ 

‘All right. Mother. Come on, everybody. The one who 
helps the most gets to scrape the pans.’ 

‘Leave Gene with me,’ her father protested. ‘I haven’t 
talked to him about that Susan B. Anthony lecture yet.’ 

Gene .saw Gloria’s eyes become serious for an instant. He 
sat down on the piano bench alongside Mr. Weston, who was 
quietly plucking his viola. Then Paul Weston laid liis bow on 
the piano top. 

‘Gene,’ he said, ‘you’ve got the makings of a lawyer. Why 
don’t you come into my office and read law for a year? You 
could pass the examination easy at the end of that time.’ 

Gene was too surprised to answer. He had never thought of 
himself as a lawyer. Paul Weston mistook the astonishment 
for reluctance; he quickly added: ‘I’ll pay you the same wage 
you get at Hulnian’s.’ 

‘Why, Mr. Weston,’ exclaimed Gene, ‘no one ever pays a 
clerk any wage while he’s reading law.’ 

Paul Weston blushed a trifle. 

‘Your mind is logical and disciplined. Gene. Besides, your 
personality would be good with juries.’ He rose quickly, Icancil 
his viola against the mantelpiece, then came back to the piano 
bench. ‘You’re twenty now, aren’t you? By the time you're 
twenty -one you could be a practising attorney. I’ll make you 
my partner, we’ll divide up, even-fifty.’ 

To Gene this seemed a generous offer. 

‘That’s extremely nice of you, but 1 don’t know, 1 never 
thought about the law.’ 

Paul Weston ran his fingers amusedly over the velvet 
smoKing jacket from which almost all the nap had been worn. 

‘I don’t blame you. Gene. I know I’m not a howling suc- 
cess, and I haven’t made a million.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Weston, please, 1 think you’re about the finest 
and happiest . . .’ 
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*. . . but ru reform. Gene. I’ll take all the cases that come 
to me, even if I don’t like them — criminal cases, too. The first 
thing you know we’ll have a roaring practice.’' 

Gene sat quietly, thinking. There was money in being a 
lawyer, if one wanted money; there was professional status, 
open roadways to politics, industry. He wondered why it was 
that it had taken only a few moments to tell Joshua Leach 
‘Count me in!’ while Paul Weston’s offer, which provided a 
thousandfi •' more promise, left him unmoved. 
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It was unbelievable that no one among the sixty-five fire- 
men bothered to answer his letter or to fill out the membership 
card and insert it in the stamped and addressed envelope he 
had encloix' i As far as any result was concerned the mailbox 
in wliich he posted his letters might have burned down or 
taken wings and flown away. 

Under the light of his round lamp with the green glass 
shade, he and Therdore had just finished marking the sixty- 
live cards in the file with ‘No Result’. 

‘1 can’t understand it,’ groused Gene, ,‘lf I had asked them 
for money . . . but I didn’t.’ 

‘Maybe they couldn’t read my chicken tracks,’ suggested 
Theodore anxiously. 

Gene poked him playfully in the ribs. 

‘Don’t you believe it, boy. What was wrong with those 
letters was my thinking, not your writing. 1 guess I’ve for- 
gotten how to talk to them.’ 

‘Why don’t you ask Joshua Leach?’ 

Gene was perturbed. ‘No, no, Thso. I’d be ashamed to tell 
Josh. He might lose confidence in me, or just let the Terre 
Haute local go until a better time.’ 

‘Then you’ll have to ask Ed Garrity and Johnny Nichols 
and Mack Hurger themselves.’ 

‘That would only put them on the defensive. What time is 
it, Thco?’ 

Theodore yawned. There was no heat in the little 
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office, and he had on only a light shirt. His lips were blue. 

‘Bedtime, I know that much.’ 

‘I’ve got an idea. I’m going out.’ 

They walked up to their bedroom together. Theodore was 
undressed and asleep before Gene had slipped into his old 
leather jacket. He turned the wick down low. covered Theo- 
door’s shoulder with the quilt and walked down the long flight 
of stairs. 

His first stop was the Old John Garb saloon, hangout of 
railroaders. As he pushed open the swinging doors and looked 
into the mirror backing the bar. he saw the faces of a dozen 
men for whom he had waited so anxiously at the first mewting. 
Karl Hoffer was proclaiming that Governor Samuel Tilden had 
done such a great job busting up the Tweed gang that he’d 
be elected president the following year. Chris Demurray ridi- 
culed the idea: 

‘That whisky makes you talk foolish. Karl. The Demo- 
crats ’re never going to elect a president again, it’s always 
going to be Republican.’ 

Percy Kubsch, who had been firing with Gene on the night 
that they had barely missed death from an oncoming engine, 
cried out: 

‘Look who’s here* boys, old Gene Debs, back to join us! 
Casper, draw a large beer for Mr. Debs.’ 

Gene walked through the heavy sawdust covering the floor. 
After he had been treated to two beers, he bought a round 
himself. The beer was strong, it made his head swim, but he 
faithfully held to his determination not to mention the union 
unless someone else brought it up. He soon perceived that 
nothing could be further from the men’s minds than the Terre 
Haute local. 

The following evening he went down to the row of bunga- 
lows across the tracks where many of the trainmen’s families 
lived. He called first at the house of Bennett Minshall, a young 
chap with whom he had chummed during his years on the 
footboard. Minshall had been married only four years, but 
already he had three children and his wife was big with the 
fourth. Their house consisted of a front porch, parlour with 
two rockers, a kitchen and a single bedroom in whiQh the 
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three children were alr.'ady huddled in sleep in one big brass 
bed. The walls and floor were unpainted board, but Florence 
Minshall kept them scrubbed down to the grain. Prior to the 
depression of 1873 Ben had earned one dollar and forty cents 
a day, but his wages had now been cut fifteen cents a day. Like 
all firemen he had to be away from home almost half of the 
time, during which he was obliged to pay for his food and 
lodging; Florence was left with eighty cents a day on which to 
maintain i family. 

Bennett was reading the evening paper when Gene 
Knocked and walked in. 

‘Gene, you old coot!’ he exclaimed. ‘Haven’t seen you for 
ages. What have you been doing with yourself?’ 

Gene asked him.self: Is he joking? Aloud he replied: ‘Oh, 
I’ve been holding down that chair at Hulman’s. But I don’t 
have to ask what you’ve been doing, Beni’ 

Ben ard his wife laughed heartily. 

‘Florence, ici's have a cup of coffee with old Gene. I’ll 
make it.’ 

He went back into the kitchen. Following an impulse. Gene 
blurted out, ‘Floren-’C, I’ve got to ask you a question, but you 
must promise not to tell Ben.’ 

Florence wondered what kind of a secret Gene Debs could 
have. 

‘I won’t tell.’ 

‘Then did he say he got a letter from me?’ 

‘A letter? What about?’ 

‘The firemen’s union.’ 

‘Ben never said he got a letter from you about any union.' 

Gene drank six cups of coffee that evening in six different 
homes; never once did anyone bring up the subject of the 
union. To his chagrin he saw that this was nothing deliberate 
on their part. Neither the firemen nor their wives were suffi- 
ciently interested to talk about the organisation. 

He trudged home. His whole body felt cold; he wanted to 
snuggle against his brother for warmth and comfort, but he 
lay rigidly on the edge of the mattress, staring up at the 
stippled ceiling above him. Lying there, unable to sleep, he 
became convinced that he lacked the necessary skills: it took 
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training and experience to become a master craftsman in any 
field. Why should this not be true in working for unionism? 

His four years as a railroader had served as high school; 
now the tiny room behind Daniel’s grocery store became his 
college. The minutes and the hours slipped away under the 
light of his mother’s lamp, for at last the knowledge he was 
seeking was to serve a specific purpose. As he gathered about 
him the few books on labour unions he learned that before the 
beginning of the nineteenth century there were no factories, 
no large-scale employment and no unions. A man owned his 
own tools; in the rare cases where there was an employer, he 
worked at the bench alongside his three or four employees. 
The Industrial Revolution, which replaced hands with 
machines, was supposed to advance civilisation through the 
cheap production of creature comforts; actually it had pliingcil 
mankind back into the jungle. 

The first trade union in America was established in April 
of 1803 by the New York Society of Journeymen Shipwrights; 
it was not until three years later that the .New York City 
House Carpenters formed the second union in the country, 
and not until eleven years later, 1817, that the New York 
Typographical Society followed suit. Means of communica- 
tion were slow at the beginning of the century, but not .so slow. 
Gene thought, that another five years must pass before this 
idea spread to Boston with the first union of shipwrights and 
caulkers in 1822, and still another five years before the printers 
organised in 1827 in Cincinnati. 

One other fact he saw at once, the most intelligent and 
highly skilled of the workers were the first to form their 
unions; the unskilled, the labourers, had achieved not a single 
union in the full seventy-five years of the century. A furrow 
creased his brow; for to him it appeared that these had needed 
unionism the most! 

He set up a sheet of brown wrapping paper on one wall 
of his room and drew it off into squares. On the left-hand side 
he put the job the worker was doing; in the first column he 
set up the hours, in the next the wages, in the next the ratio of 
employment to unemployment, in the next the proportion of 
accidents, and what responsibility the employers took for 
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them; and in the last column the conditions under which the 
men worked. 

He wrote hundreds of letters to existing unions, to em- 
ployers, to libraries, newspapers and magazines. Because of the 
difficulty of acquiring information he found it a fascinating con- 
test: each piece of submerged or untabulated material that he 
routed out, fitted another fragment into the puzzle he was at- 
tempting to I rn into a portrait of the working man in America. 

He knew . it there was one fundamental question that had 
to be asked and answered before he could go any further in 
hij work: How were improvements secured? If the govern- 
ment of the United States considered it one of its functions to 
improve the working conditions and living standards of the 
eighty per cent of its people who earned their way by wages, 
then the need for unions was lessened. If the employer was 
interested in the permanent welfare of his worker, then again 
labour unions had no great usefulness. 

Until he answered this question for himself he would be 
like a carpenter without a hammer or a tallow pot without a 
shove. Once again he set up a chart on the wall, but he soon 
found that he had wasted his energies; for there were few 
compartments to be tilled under the heading of ‘improvements 
granted by ownership’ or ‘improvements provided by govern- 
ment legislation’. Occasionally an owner or a manager gave his 
employees a six-day week because he wanted them to go to 
church on the Sabbath, raised their wages in times of pros- 
perity, didn’t dock them when they were sick for a dav or a 
week. President Van Buren, needing ships, had signed an 
order making it illegal to work shipwrights in any government 
yard for more than ten hours a day. But ninety-nine per cent 
of the alleviation won by workers had been accomplished 
through their own sacrifice and hunger. 

When Gene read about eight-year-old children chained to 
machines, women working eighty hours a week, fainting from 
weakness in the dark holes in which they were employed, it 
mattered little to him that these people were long dead. He 
possessed no calloused skin into which he could retreat when 
he heard of human suffering; it was not possible for him to 
say. as the youngsters of Terre Haute did when they passed a 
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dead cat or dog in the gutter: ‘Not in my family!’ Somehow 
all the dead cats and dogs in the gutters were in his family; 
id somehow all of the human race was in his family: the past 
wver died for him, and this was doubly true when he checked 
ihe material on his charts and saw that the past was just a 
shorter word for the present. 


10 

One Sunday afternoon he heard a knocking on the door, 
but it was too faint to penetrate the inten.sity of his concen'ra- 
tion. There was a second tapping and after a moment the door 
opened slowly. Gloria came into the room. She had been out 
in the sun that morning and her hair was still vibrant with 
light. Even in the abruptness of Gene’s transition from work 
to welcome he saw that she was growing more beautiful each 
day, her face and figure thinning down to maturity, her green 
eyes deepening. 

‘Gene, you shouldn’t be indoors on such a lovely spring 
day. You should be taking me for a long walk out to the 
Indian Burial Ground.’ 

She raised her.arms slightly for him to lift her on to the 
desk. 

‘I can’t put you up there, Gloria, you’ll be sitting all over 
the labour rngvement.’ 

‘Didn’t you tell me that one of the major objectives of 
trade unionism is a .si.\-day week?’ she twitted. ‘You had 
better take your best girl walking on Sunday.’ 

Gene put his hands under her arms and lifted her on to 
the desk. She was light, almost ethereal, yet when he felt her 
warm, strong flesh under his fingers, and felt the fullness of 
her figure against him, there was nothing ethereal about her. 

‘You keep a lot of charts, don’t you?’ 

‘\es.’ 

‘You know everything that happened, and when?’ 

‘Everything!’ 

‘Then would you consult one of your charts and find out 
when you kissed me last?’ 
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*My charts only go back to the beginning of the century.* 

‘Those are the nicest words you’ve said to me for a long 
while,’ she sighed. 

He turned his face slightly and before he knew it his lips 
were on hers; her mouth was so alive, so sweet, he felt that 
this was the most important, the most beautiful thing that 
could happen to anyone. Gloria murmured against his cheek: 

‘You’ll c'’,rae out for a walk? It’s so lovely along the river 
now.’ 

With the deepest reluclanee he made the painful move- 
ment of stepping back so that his lean chest no longer har- 
boured the softness of her bosom. Miserable, he murmured: 

‘No, I ean’t Gloria.’ 

‘Oh, darling, why not? You work so hard all the week at 
Hulman’s. And then every night here. You must have a few 
hours of pleasure. You’ll become ill. You can’t work all the 
time.’ 

Gene dropped heavily into a chair, ran the back of his 
hand over bis eyes. 

‘I am tired.’ 

‘Then it’s settled.’ 

She jumped off the desk, took his two hands in hers and 
tried to raise him from the chair. . 

‘Gloria, I started so late, I’m like a child among these 
books. The most elemental things I don’t know . . . there are 
great blank spaees. . . .’ 

‘But, Gene, you’re young, you’re not even twenty-one yet, 
you have all your life to do this work. You don’t have to finish 
it all today, this week.’ 

Gene held her hand against his eheek. 

‘I’ll never get it finished, Gloria. Not if I live to be a 
thousand. So many have tried and they end up with no- 
thing. . . .’ 

‘Then if you’re going to end up with nothing in your work. 
I’m not going to let j ju end with nothing in your life. At least 
you’ll have memories: you’ll remember that on a warm spring 
day in 1876 you walked hand in hand with your girl along 
the Wabash, with the poplars green and lovely and the whip- 
poorwills calling across die river.’ 
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Gene dropped her band: he had a sharp pain at the 
back of his head. Gloria waited for a moment, then said 
quietly: 

‘Gene, you mustn’t become a fanatic. They do no good, 
either to themselves or to anyone else.’ 

He rose, went to the table, straightened out some papers. 
When he spoke it was gently and the pain was gone. 

‘It’s not fanaticism. Gloria. Every new fact I find, every 
new conclusion brings me joy. Can’t you understand? It 
means that I’ve got a job. It means that I'm being useful. 
That’s why I’m happier than I’ve ever been in my life.’ 

She stood gazing at him. her eyes troubled. .She wes deeply 
interested in this union he was trying to build and the work 
he was doing because she saw that it made him happy. She 
had wanted him to be happy because happiness is a fertile 
held for love. She wanted him settled, so that he would begin 
to think in terms of permanence. She was not ambitious for 
him to make a great deal of money; that had never been an 
objective of the Weston family; nor did she feel that he had 
gone backwards by working for the firemen’s union, as her 
wealthy cousins had warned her. She knew that Gene liked 
her, that he cared for no one else. It had been natural for 
her to assume that, like every other young man in Terre 
Haute, he too would marry his best girl when he was twenty- 
one. 

What was now slowly filtering through her consciousness 
was the realisation that Gene Debs had no need for marriage 
at this early age; that he had need for a good many other 
things first: work, understanding of the world about him, a 
sense of being useful, of growing into a job where he could 
serve. 

She turned away, went to the door, opened it slightly and 
stood there with her head down, crying noiselessly. 

He had never seen her cry. He went to the door, wrested 
her hand from the knob, took her in his arms. A tremor went 
through him when he saw how beautiful she was with the 
tears in her eyes. 

‘Please don’t cry, Gloria,’ he said, ‘we’ll go for our walk. 
There’s nothing in the world I’d rather, . . ,’ 
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It was a moment before she answered. 

‘No, Gene. You want to work. You have so much to do. 
You must never let a girl’s tears divert you.’ 

‘Gloria, honestly. I’d love to go out along the river.’ 

‘I’m jealous, that’s all,’ she cried. 

Before he could answer she had gone out the door, leav- 
ing him alone. He stood there irresolute, then half stumbled to 
his chair and sat with his long arms and legs drooping, his 
senses in 1 i.ioil. 


11 

Gene had insisted upon paying Susan B. Anthony’s rail- 
road fare and hotel bill out of his own pocket. The club was 
now in debt for the rent of the Opera House and for the 
circulars He boldly wrote to Jenny Lind, who was the rage 
of the East, asking her to come to Terre Haute. In reply he 
received a perfunctory refusal from Miss Lind’s manager, but 
the following day there came a telegram which read: 

COLONIZL lUlBliRT INOERSOLL JUST TOLD ME 
ABOUT HIS MEETING TERRE HAUTE UNDER 
YOUR AUSPICES. WILL BE HAPPY* SING FOR 
YOU DIRECTLY AFTER CHICAGO CONCERT. 

He had scored a great scoop: the highest-priced tickets 
were bought up even before they were printed and '"■undreds 
stood at the back of the hall and in the aisles to hear the 
Swedish nightingale. Gene was able to pay the Opera House 
two rentals, settle his poster bill, and put back into his own 
savings account the expense money he had paid out to Miss 
Anthony. Not even to Theodore did he dare mention that, 
magnificent as was the voice of Jenny Lind and grateful as he 
was for the funds, he had enjoyed infinitely more the voices 
of Robert G, Ingcrsoll and Susan B. Anthony. 

But if the affairs of the Occidental Club prospered, with 
more young men coming up to the third-floor meeting hall 
each week to put down their twenty-five cents annual member- 
ship dues. Gene’s union was doing very poorly indeed. At the 
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end of three months he had accumulated exactly two mem- 
bers; Denis O’Hern, who joined in lieu of returning the watch 
Gene had loaned him years before, and Ray Eppinghauser. 
who signed his membership card as a token payment on 
Gene’s overcoat. 

' He gathered together his accumulation of facts and fired 
with a marksman’s rifle. The letter he sent to Terre Haute 
firemen was couched in simple and direet terms; it showed 
how much each union in America had gained for its members 
over a period of years; how the wages, hours and working 
conditions in non-organised fields had remained static. He 
ended with a bold declaration: 

Do you want higher wages? Do you want a shorter work 
week? Do you want safer working conditions? No union in 
America has ever failed to achieve these ends. What others 
had accomplished by working together we can accomplish in 
Terre Haute. 

Dino Franchetti walked over the evening he received his 
letter, signed his application blank in Gene’s little office and 
dropped a silver dollar ringingly on the table. Ed Garrity 
scrawled on the back of his membership card, ‘Gene, maybe 
if we had a union years ago I wouldn’t-a lost my fingers’. 
Johnny Nichols passed him on the street early one morning 
and handed him a signed card, saying, ‘It sounds like a good 
idea, this joining together’. 

Fourteen firemen joined in a rush. Exultant, Gene imag- 
ined that it would be a matter of a few days or a few weeks 
before the balance of the sixty-five men would be members. 
Then the flow stopped, as abruptly as it had started; the letter 
and the fresh enthusiasm were a week old and had apparently 
lost their power of persuasion. Shameless now. Gene wailed 
for the men to drop off their tenders at the end of a run, pur- 
sued them to obscure saloons, interrupted tense poker games. 
He reviewed the case for the union, challenged objections, 
pleaded. But those men who had wanted to come in were 
already in; the rest wanted no part of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen. 

He was working in the little storeroom at eleven o’clock 
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one night when he heard footsteps come running up Wabash 
Street and swerve into his yard. The door was thrown 
open without a knock. Henri Letescue burst into the room. 

‘Gene, there’s been a bad smash-up ... the single track in 
that new cut. Two engines collided head on.’ 

Gene sat motionless, his body half twisted in the positipn 
he had taken when the door was thrown open. 

‘They’r-' getting up a relief train. I thought you might want 
to go alon^ . might be a couple of the union boys.’ 

Gene jumped out of his chair and ran to the yards. He 
swung on to the coal car just as it started moving. Engles, the 
superintendent of the Terre Haute and Indianapolis, was on 
board; he looked upset and worried. No one spoke. 

It took forty minutes, going at the top speed of twenty-five 
miles an hour, to reach the wreck. The two engines were 
standing half-way up on their haunches, interlocked like 
battling slal'ions caught in a death grip. By the side of the 
roadbed a tarpaulin was stretched over several bodies. Gene 
ran quickly to it and moved the canvas aside. There were 
three men lying on the ground: the two engineers, both of 
them horribly mans led, and big Charlie Masterson; Charlie 
who had boasted that railroading would never cut him up in 
little pieces. 

Gene heard a deep groaning behind him. He ran back to 
a little copse of woods where a group of men were working 
over a prostrate figure. The breath almost went out of him 
when he saw Bennett Minshall, his face green and ♦’•. ^ted in 
agony. One of Ben’s legs had struck against the steel edge of a 
car and been amputated as neatly as though by a surgeon’s 
knife. Someone had applied a tourniquet. Ben opened his 
eyes, recognised Gene. 

‘Gene,’ he cried, ‘get me home, quick, before I bleed to 
death.’ 

‘You’re all right, Ben,’ he .said, ‘we’re taking you back to 
the hospital now.’ 

He had no right to give orders. He didn’t even know that 
he was giving them, but he said in a voice that no one would 
have dared to ignore: 

‘Pick him up! Easy . . . down the track now ... get that 
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engineer. We’re taking this train to Terre Haute as fast as we 
can.’ 

The superintendent was still inspecting the mechanical 
wreckage. Henri Lctescuc located the engineer and within a 
matter of seconds they were backing as swiftly as they had come. 

It was several hours later when he left the hospital. The 
doctor assured him that Ben’s chances were good. 

It was past three in the morning as Gene walked the dark 
streets, his heart aching for Ben and Ben’s pregnant wife, his 
children, aching for Charlie Masterson's wife, who would be 
left destitute. Neither Charlie nor Ben had come into the 
union; there could be no life insurance for Mrs. Masterson, no 
money to tide over Ben's family until he could go back to 
work. He tormented himself with the thought that the fault 
had been his own; he must have chosen the wrong arguments, 
made in\alid points, aroused their suspicion or antagonism. 
L-ven if he had done nothing to keep them out, he had done 
nothing to bring them in. His was the respiMisibility and his 
the failure. 

He found himself in front of the Minshall house, r.very- 
thing was dark inside. He walked quietly up the steps and sat 
on a rocker on the porch; when this got too cold he opened 
the unlocked door and went into the dark parlour, finding his 
way silently to a chair. He heard no sound behind him but 
suddenly there was a voice very close to his ear. It was Mrs. 
Minshall. 

‘There’s' been an accident, hasn't there? 1 heard an engine 
several hours ago. There’s nothing scheduled this lime of night 
. . . and Ben’s out somewhere on his run.’ 

Gene rose, reached out his long arms to hoki the woman 
firmly by the shoulders. If he didn't convey the news, a mes- 
senger would arrive from the company within an hour or two. 

‘Yes, there was an accident.’ 

He felt her shoulders sag under his arms. 

‘Ben’s not dead. Gene?’ 

‘No, no. Florence. He’s all right. I brought him in myself. 
He just . . . hurt his leg.’ 

Trainmen’s wives know that there arc very few hurt legs 
in the industry, tilhcr your leg is untouched, or you lose it.’ 
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‘He’s lost his leg,’ she said. Then suddenly, sharply: ‘Not 
both legs. Gene.’ 

‘No, only one. Believe me, it’s only one.’ 

He moved quickly as she fainted. He caught her and 
carried her to her bed. Then he ran next door. Mrs. Tuell took 
a quick look, cried to Gene: 

‘Put some hot water up to boil, quick!’* 

Si>mc time later, while Gene sat in the cold parlour watch- 
ing the dav'u grey out of the blackness of the night, Mrs. Min- 
shall was liw/ivcrcd by her neighbours of a premature child. 
The baby died within a few moments. Gene swayed with the 
movement of the cars beneath him: clackety-clack, clackety- 
clack, click-clack, click-clack, clackety-clack, clackety-clack, 
click -clack, click-clack. He rose and walked home, stiff, cold, 
miserable. 

By seven-thirty he was back in the yards. The superintend- 
ent was an ,. ^pert Chicago dispatcher who had come up on 
the otlice side of railroading. He wore the same heavy black 
suit month in and month out regardless of the weather. 

‘What do you want. Debs?’ he asked brusquely. 

T want to talk ) you about Charlie Masterson and Ben 
Minshall.’ 

‘Come back later. I’m busy now cleaning up the mess they 
dumped in my lap.’ 

Gene controlled his flush of anger. 

‘Mr. Engles, I’m due at work in a half hour.’ 

‘What gives you the right to talk for Masterson • Min- 
shair?’ 

‘I’m secretary of the fireman’s local.’ 

Engles dug into a drawer on the right side of his desk and 
tossed a sheet of names at Gene. 

‘Show me their names on this list.’ 

It was only a second before Gene replied quietly: 

‘Every fireman uncrating out of Terre Haute is a member 
of the Terre Haute local.’ 

Engles made derisive sounds, half rose from his chair and 
glared across the desk. It was said around the yard that he 
had rails in his body instead of blood. 
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‘We ought to make the engineers and trainmen pay for 
those two locomotives.’ 

‘Men don’t kill themselves for the pleasure of it, Mr. 
Engles,’ replied Gene. ‘Not when they have wives and children 
-t home. When two locomotives crash head on, that means 
yoyr signal system has broken down. And that’s the fault of 
this office, not of the men running the trains.’ 

His voice was firm, his manner sure. 

‘I claim your company should give Masterson a decent 
burial and pay his wife a thousatid dollars insurance. I claim 
your company should pay Minshall’s hospital bills and give 
him five hundred dollars to tide him over.’ 

Engles studied Gene with a furious pity. 

‘Do you know how much it will cost to replace those two 
engines?’ 

‘I’m interested in human cost, not machine cost.’ 

‘You’re not interested in machine cost! Of course you’re 
not, because you’re not responsible! You don’t have to 
satisfy directors and stock holders. You’d be mighty interested 
if we had to shut down, if we had to throw all those men out 
of work because we couldn’t make the railroads pay and there 
were no more trains running across America.’ 

Gene fished in liis pocked, pulling out a crumpled news- 
paper clipping. 

‘Here’s a story Joshua Leach just sent me from the San 
Francisco Bulletin. It describes the homes that are being built 
for Leland Stanford, Mark Hopkins and Charles Crocker on 
the top of California Street hill. Stanford’s home is finished, 
at a. two-million-dollar cost. Crocker’s is going up to two 
million three hundred thousand. Mark Hopkins’s is going to 
cost three millions. That’s over seven million dollars to put 
roofs over three families, all of it taken out of railroads. You 
can’t tell me that giving Charlie Masterson a decent burial or 
paying Minshall’s hospital bill is going to stop the trains from 
running.’ 

Engles sat staring at the clipping. When he spoke his man- 
ner was conciliatory. 

‘If it were only Charlie and Ben we could do it. Debs. But 
there are men getting hurt and killed every day of the week.’ 
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*. . . and their famili.:s are all entitled to protection.’ 

Engles shook his head. 

‘You seem to have some misguided idea that trains are rim 
for the men who work them. Get wise; they’re run for passen- 
gers and freight. We didn’t bring your firemen into the world 
and we didn’t bring them into the yards asking for jobs.. If 
they’d stop hitting the booze and handle their jobs better . . .’ 

Gene ki .'w that the firemen were hard drinkers but the 
insinuation n.at the men had been drunk on the job and had 
killed each other was more than he could stomach. 

‘I want a funeral for Charlie Masterson, a thousand dollars 
for his wife, doctor bills for Ben Minshall and five hundred 
dollars to tide him over.’ 

‘I can give you absolutely nothing.’ 

Then we’ll sue for negligence.’ 

Engles relaxed. ‘Now be your age, Debs, you know the 
law of the li J; the Fellow Servant Rule says that the com- 
pany IS not re.spor.sible for accidents caused by fellow work- 
men.’ 

Gene was stuck. He swallowed hard. 

‘You’ve got to g' 'e me the promise of a job for Ben,’ he 
cried. 

‘Did I say I wouldn’t?’ replied Engles, who knew a good 
compromise when he had flushed one. ‘We’ll stake him out as 
a crossing guard. My clock says it’s five minutes after eight. 
Debs: if you don’t get over to Hulman’s right fast you’ll lose 
your nice soft job behind that desk.’ 

Gene winced under the implication that he sat behind a 
comfortable desk while firemen risked their lives. He turned 
and walked out of Englcs’s office, defeated . . . defeated by a 
man’s heartless indilTcrcnce to the fate of other human beings. 
But even as the door closed behind him his nature rejected 
the cynicism: Superintendent Fnglcs’s coldness and cruelty 
were a false front masking . . . fear: fear that he would be 
blamed for the accident, fear that he would be made respon- 
sible for the heavy loss, fear that he might have to go to his 
employers and ask for money for Charlie and Ben, be fired, 
disgraced. . . . Fear. Man’s birthright. His death shroud. Fear. 

Although he was alreadv late for work he went to the 
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roundhouse and passed the word that the firemen would 
gather that night. 


12 

He arrived at the meeting room a half-hour early. Twelve 
of the members were already there; the other two were out on 
runs. Most of them were in tlieir overalls, their faces as black, 
as coal miners’. For these men who rode the tenders, death 
was literally just around the turn; no one had to remind them 
that it was the merest aecident that Charlie Mastcrsc.n lay 
dead in his little front room and Ben Minshall lay on a hos- 
pital bed while they sat in these chairs, for the moment whole. 

Gene had no minute books with him, nor did he open the 
meeting formally. Somewhere between the door and the oppo- 
site window-ledge against which he leaned he began to talk, 
for all he knew in the middle of a sentence; for he had been 
talking furiously to himself inside his head all day. He told 
the twelve silent, unmoving men of his interview with Engles; 
then, not knowing how he slipped into the sentence, or even 
that he had made the decision in his mind, he said: 

‘There’s no one, can help them but us. We’ve got to bury 
Charlie and pay his family the thou-sand dollars insurance. We 
must take care of Ben’s bills and pay him live hundred for the 
loss of his leg.’ 

There was a twisted, almost breathless pause while the 
twelve faces looked up at him, battled by his words. Dino 
Franchetti was the first to speak: 

‘But Charlie and Ben wasn’t members. They never paid 
into no insurance fund.’ 

‘They were members,’ Gene replied stubbornly, ‘only they 
didn’t know it; they didn’t get around to signing their applica- 
lio:) blanks.’ 

i 'le firemen searched in their minds for Gene’s meaning. 
Johnny Nichols murmured, ‘You’ll never get National Head- 
quarters to shell that money out of their treasury. Gene.’ 

‘We’re not going to ask National Headquarters,’ he per- 
sisted. ‘We must take care of our own boys.’ 
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Henri Letescue liftol his weight heavily to his feet and 
said. ‘See here. Gene, this thing’s for the men who believe in 
it, for the men who put out dues that their wives can be buy- 
ing steaks with. We feel mighty sorry for Charlie and Ben, but 
they wouldn’t come in. You did everything in your power . . .’ 

Gene shook his head, sadly. 

‘I must have used the wrong arguments, Henri.’ 

He wei't to his desk, put his elbows on the green felt and 
held his fa^. n his hands. After a moment someone said from 
the rear of the room: 

‘Gene, you’re talking about almost two thousand dollars. 
Where would wc get that kind of money? Two thousand dol- 
lars! At a dollar and a quarter a day, that’s fifteen hundred 
work days. Gene. We got kids at home, too.’ 

Gene took his hands away from his face, but instead of 
seeing the men in front of him he saw Ben’s wife lying on her 
bed. When spoke his voice came from neither his larynx 
nor his abdomen, but from his heart. 

“They tell us that all men are brothers; this is not so. But 
some men are brothers; Charlie Masterson and Bon Minshall 
are your brothers. W hen there was work to be done, they were 
at your side to do it; when there was no work, they suffered 
and starved beside you. They knew which muscles in your 
back ached so bad you couldn’t throw another scoop of coal; 
and when you ate bad food and had the runs, they knew how 
you leaned against the cab to keep from fainting in the weak- 
ness and the heat. When your pay was cut. theirs was ...a, and 
their children had as many bites less of beef and bread as your 
children. If you were too ill to do your job one night, if you 
were late, if you took a drink too many, they covered for you. 
There is nothing you could do or feel that these men haven’t 
done or felt, nothing they could not understand and sympa- 
thise with. You have sweated together before blazing ovens, 
and frozen together in roadside shacks; you have been crushed 
and maimed, yes, and killed together. This is brotherhood. So 
long as we have this, we are not alone on the earth. But once 
this brotherhood is gone, we are no better than those animals, 
human as well as beast, who devour each other. Our jobs can 
vanish, our money can be used up, our health and strength can 
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disappear, there can be nothing left to our security . . . but 
while we have brothers, brothers we do not abandon, and who 
do not abandon us. we are secure on this earth, we cannot be 
destroyed.’ 

The next day at noon Gene went to sec Riley McKcen. 
McKeen was a maverick: born into money and culture, he 
wore them both informally, like his specially-made silk shirts 
and loose-fitting suits. McKeen enjoyed people for their 
flavour and cared nothing about the town’s social stratification. 
He was sitting with his feet up on the desk, and Gene noticed 
amusedly that there was a hole in the sole of one of his shoes. 
In Terre Haute he was known as the finest rich man that ever 
lived. His was always the first name on any collection list and 
no one ever went to him for a favour that he didn’t get. He 
was a chunky man. florid of complexitui, with walrus mous- 
taches. 

McKeen was fond of Gene, liked the way the boy had 
organized the Occidental Literary Club, put over the Ingcrsoll 
lecture and come back strong from the Anthony discourage- 
ment. 

‘What can 1 do for you. Gene?’ 

‘I’d like to tell you a story, Mr. McKcen. 1 know you’ll be 
interested because it has to do with people.’ 

McKeen’s male secretary came in with a tray of crackers 
and a bottle of milk. McKeen took the tray, then said, ‘Archie, 
bring another glass for Mr. Debs. He’s lunching with me 
today.’ 

Archie laughed, said, ‘Mr. Debs, you picked the worst 
restaurant in town.’ 

McKcen sat back in his chair, slowly sipping his milk as 
Gene told him about Masterson and Minshall, told him about 
their wives and children, about the long period of lay-off just 
the year before and the desperate straits the families were in. 

McKeen put his half-empty glass down on the desk. 

‘Yes, Gene, that’s an interesting human story. How much 
do you want?’ 

‘We figured we need eighteen hundrcil dollars.’ 

The, sympathy vanished from McKcen ’s face. He came 
down abruptly in his swivel chair. 
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‘Gene, that’s too big a bite to put on one man. I’ll contri- 
bute two hundred and iitty dollars to the fund.’ 

Gene’s face reddened. 

‘I guess I didn’t make myself clear, Mr. McKeen. It’s 
generous of you to offer a contribution, but we want to pay 
everything ourselves. I’ve got a paper here with twelve signa- 
tures on it, all reliable firemen. Mine will make thirteen. We 
want to borrow eighteen hundred dollars from your bank at 
the regular ■ lerest rate and pay it back, so much a month.’ 

McKeen turned away in his swivel chair and gazed out the 
window. After a moment he called out, ‘Archie!’ When Archie 
came in McKeen wrote something on a slip of paper and 
murmured: 

‘In cash.’ 

The two men sat in silence, not looking at each other. In a 
few moments Archie was back with some bank notes. McKeen 
banded the n-icket to Gene. 

Thank you. Mi McKeen. I want you to know you’ll never 
lose a penny on this loan.’ 

‘No, Gene, I don’t expect 1 will.’ 

‘Now if you’ll give me the paper to sign.’ 

‘Paper? Oh, yes. Suppose you just write on this sheet, “I 
owe you eighteen hundred dollars,” sign your name to it and 
then clip that sheet of twelve names to the back.’ 

Gene did as was instructed. He was too excited to realize 
that McKeen was making him a personal loan, that there 
wasn’t a bank in the world which would have considered those 
thirteen signatures as collateral. 

Late that afternoon the Rev. Peter Hanford read the burial 
service over Charlie Masterson. Gene delivered the thousand 
dollars in cash to Mrs. Masterson and the five hundred to Mrs. 
Minshall in envelopes marked Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen, Terre Haute Local. 

The regular union meeting was not scheduled for ten days. 
Gene spent the inters cning evenings studying reports on rail- 
road accidents, drawing up crude charts to indicate the kinds 
of accidents which happened most frequently, and imder what 
conditions. At the next meeting he intended to ask for a com- 
mittee to determine the causes. 
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On the night of the meeting he was detained at home, 
helping his father arrange a showcase of good French wines 
for which Daniel had just secured the agency. He reached the 
headquarters at ten minutes after eight. Sitting grini-faccd on 
4iC chairs and window-sills and leaning around the wall were 
all of Terre Haute’s firemen. 

'No one said hello when he came in, no one looked up. 
The air was tense. 

Silently he strode to his desk. It was covered with papers, 
green-backs, silver and gold pieces. Dazed, uncomprehending, 
he ran his fingers through the papers, saw that they were lillcd- 
in application blanks, some of them going all the way back to 
the first batch he and Theodore had mailed. 

Slowly he grasped what had happened. Every man in the 
room had become a member. Without even trying to make an 
estimate of the amount of money on the table, he knew that 
it was many times the required dues: folded greenbacks that 
had been hidden from the light for years, stored in sugar jars 
against an emergency; gold pieces that had been withdrawn 
from circulation and had been lying in some secret bureau 
drawer. 

Standing there, gazing at the solid phalanx of men looking 
toward him, Gene Debs knew that his local had at last been 
born. Born like everything else worthy of life: in pain and 
blood. 
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BOOK TWO 


Passionate Pilgrim 


T 

X o Gene it was exciting news that the firemen were to 
have a press of their own. He had confidence in the power of 
the written word; here was an opportunity for education, for 
building aniiy ainong the members; and here, he felt, was the 
chance to wage the fight against two evils which he believed 
had done labour the most harm: drink and strikes. He knew 
that the firemen drank to escape the drudgery of their world, 
but he knew also ./hat a heavy price they paid for this 
momentary illusion that they had dissolved their iron chains 
in the magic liquid of alcohol. He thought the magazine ought 
to print short stories in which firemen were the heroes, articles 
about life on the railroads, also good technical material: ‘How 
to Run a Locomotive’, ‘The Art of Firing’. 

William Sayre, a Chicago newspaper reporter, was c- 'ng to 
edit the magazine of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. 
Sayre wrote Gene asking him to contribute an editorial, but a 
jingle had been running through his head all day while he 
entered figures in his ledgers at Hulman’s. Except for his 
jottings in the notebooks he had never done any writing, yet 
good and serious writing had always been one of the house- 
hold gods. Had not Daniel Debs given his first son the middle 
name of Victor, in honoiu" ot the immortal Victor Hugo? 

Gene sat at his desk in a high state of expectancy. He took 
a fresh sheet of paper and wrote down: 
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I Have Drunk My Last Glass 
No comrades, / thank you — not any for me; 

My last chain is riven — henceforth Vm free, 

/ will go to my house and my children tonight 
With no fumes of liquor, their spirits to blight; 

And with tears in my eyes I will beg my poor wife 
To forgive me the wreck I have made of her life, 

I have never refused you before? Let that pass. 

For Ive drunk my last glass, boys, 

/ have drunk my last glass. 

The editorial did not get itself written; he tried a uozen 
versions during October before he was even partially satislied. 

The weeks of November seemed to crawl by. for he was 
wild with desire to see the first copy of the Locomotive Fire- 
mens Magazine. At last he came home to find a packet await- 
ing him; with shaking fingers he gazed at the bright cover, a 
group of firemen standing before a giant locomotive, and over 
their heads a banner which proclaimed the philosophy of the 
order: Benevolence, Sobriety and Industry. He turned quickly 
to the editorial page, his lips moving while he read his own 
sentences. ‘Many persons have asked, “What is the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen?” We answer them in this wise; 
An Order for the protection and elevation, mentally, morally 
and socially, of all classes and denominations of mankind 
who step on the footboard. Our aim and belief is to place such 
men upon the locomotive engine as have received their educa- 
tion through our Order, to give to the public a class of men 
whom trust can be reposed in.’ They had also printed his 
poem. 

He pressed a copy into the hands of Theodore, then gave 
one each to his mother and father. There was one copy left 
over; he slipped into an old sweater and walked quickly down 
the Mock to Gloria’s house. 

He sprinted up the Weston stairs, grasped the knob and 
pushed on the door to open it; but the door stuck. It was the 
first time he had ever known the Weston house to be locked. 
He stood gazing at the knob bewildered, then realised that if 
he wanted to get in he had better knock on the clapper. 
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Paul Weston opened the door. Instead of being in his 
jacket and slippers he was neatly shaven, wearing a necktie 
and his tight-fitting Sunday suit. There was a note of constraint 
in his voice as he said: 

‘Hello, Gene, this is a surprise.’ 

Through the archway Gene saw that Mrs. Weston was.at 
the dinner-table; he also saw a strange back blocking the view 
of Gloria, ■ ho sat opposite. As he walked into the dining- 
room he nuivJ that Gloria was wearing a silk dress, her hair 
braided like intertwined copper wire. She rose, walked around 
the table and put out her hand for his. 

‘Gene, how nice you came. We’ll set a place for you.’ 

He felt somehow unhappy. ‘No. I’ve had ... we just 
finished.’ 

‘You can’t have been home more than five minutes,’ she 
protested. 

The ',on,i.i-s?tion had taken place a few steps from the 
well-dressed stranger. Paul Weston said, ‘Mr. Harkness, may I 
present an old friend, Mr. Eugene Debs?’ 

Paul’s sentence ended with a rising inflection, as though he 
were asking permission for the introduction. Mr. Harkness 
rose, turned to Gene and extended his hand. As Gene grasped 
it he was filled with admiration for the .Weston guest: for 
Harkness was a man magnificently put together; thick black 
hair combed back to the neckline, large dark eyes in a hand- 
some face. Gene could see the outlines of his powerful shoul- 
ders and chest under the expensive cloth. For the first ..me in 
his life he stood in awe, embarrassed by the fact that he had 
slipped into a sweater with holes at the elbows, that he had 
taken off his necktie and left it on bis desk, that in his 
enthusiasm he had not even troubled to comb his hair. 

‘Mr. Harkness is a railroad attorney from Chicago,’ Paul 
Weston was saying. ‘He came down to settle a little matter.’ 

Gene saw that Paul was impressed by Mr. Harkness, and 
he was surprised, since Weston’s life had been a flight from 
the wealthy and socially prominent of Terre Haute. Perhaps it 
was the impression Harkness gave, of a man who had battled 
his way upward with his fists and brain, that had captivated 
the family. 
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‘Gene, do sit down and join us,’ urged Mrs. Weston. 

‘Thank you, but Vm not dressed: Mother is expecting me 
back right away. I just came over to . . .’ 

He limped to a halt, feeling suddenly that his enthusiasm 
had been juvenile; that he could not show the Locomotive 
Firemens Magazine to the Westons under Mr. Harkness’s 
worldly eyes. For just a flashing, bitter instant he had a sense 
of how crude and childish the magazine was, with its blatant 
cover and amateurish content. 

He murmured his apologies, told Mr. Harkness that it was 
a pleasure to meet him, and went through the arch. Gloria got 
to the door before him. 

‘Gene, why are you running away? You haven’t even told 
me why you came: it must be something important.’ 

She glanced down and saw the brightly-coloured volume 
in his hand. Her face lighted with pleasure. She looked quickly 
toward the arch, leaned up and pecked his cheek. ‘The maga- 
zine has come at last. Did they print your editorial?’ 

Miserable, Gene could (Uily murmur, ‘Gloria, please let me 
go. You have a guest. I’ll come back again tomorrow night.’ 

Too disappointed to return home, he decided to show the 
first issue to the Rev. Peter Hanford. Clarissa answered the 
door, and Peter Hjanford led Gene into his study. It was a 
quiet, pleasant room filled with books on philosophy and 
religion. He motioned Gene to a chair. 

‘The board has engaged a young man to serve as my 
assi.stant, and he is very subtly taking over my functions.’ 

‘Are they still fighting the Ingersoll battle?’ 

‘The funeral services I conducted for Charlie Masterson 
gave them fresh impetus.’ 

Gene rose. ‘But why hasn’t a clergyman the right to com- 
fort the family of a man who has just been killed?’ 

‘My congregation felt that I had injured their social status. 
Parenthetically, my church board included several directors of 
the Terre Haute and fndianapolis. They thought I was taking 
the side of the working man against the railroad.’ 

Gene could only shake his head sadly. 

‘I’m out now. Gene,’ the minister continued; ‘no one has 
said anything, Clarissa and I haven’t been given a dispossess 
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notice }ct, but within a matter of a few months my young 
assistant will have taken over all the duties and there will be 
nothing for me to do but move.’ 


2 

He had been at Hulman’s for more than two years now. 
and although he had received the regulation one-dollar-a-week 
raise every six months, he was still doing the identical clerical 
work that had been given to him on his first day in the office. 
He did his job well, but it was obvious that he had no desire 
to undertake more difficult tasks or greater responsibility. 
Young men who had come in after him had been promoted 
and were receiving larger .salaries. Gene was afraid of promo- 
tion and larger salaries; he needed every spare ounce of energy 
for the union. 

Huiman’s fivc-ycar-old son had taken a liking to the tall, 
blonde fellow with the infectious laugh. Every time he came 
into the building he ran to Gene’s desk. Gene was telling him 
the story of the engine that got mad and ran into the woods to 
hide from its engineer, when Hulman came to claim him. 

‘Gene, why don’t you ride home with us?’ he asked. 

It was now past six, and the long narrow office was empty. 
Gene swooped the boy up, sal him astride his shoulders and 
walked out to the Hulman carriage. Hulman leaned toward 
him and said quietly: 

‘Gene, you’re a bit of a puzzle to me.’ 

‘Sometimes I’m a bit of a puzzle to myself, Mr. Hulman.’ 

‘You have a great deal of natural ability, but apparently 
you don’t want to get ahead.’ 

Gene’s eyes met Mr. Hulman’s. 

‘It isn’t that 1 don’t want to get ahead . . .’ 

‘Docs the union pay you enough wages to make up for 
what you could be getting from us.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t get any money from the union, they can’t 
afford it yet.’ 

Mr. Hulman pulled his head down sharply. 

‘Mind you, I approve of your work for the Occidental Club 
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and the firemen’s local. In fact I think they’re good training 
for you. But do they have a future?’ 

Gene launched into an enthusiastic account of the possi- 
bilities of unionism. Hulman let him go on for several moments 
before breaking in. 

‘That’s all fine for the firemen. Gene, but what does it 
mean for you, personally?’ 

Stumblingly, with a soft, eager, embarrassed smile, he mur- 
mured. ‘Well, there's so much to be done. You know yourself, 
Mr. Hulman. how desparately the railroad men need organiza- 
tion.’ 

‘I don’t think it wise to try to change people’s character. 
Gene, but one day you’re going to be obliged to be practical. 
You may not want to, but the world and circumstances will 
force you to, and then you must not be caught off base.’ 

When Gene did not answer, Hulman went on. ‘Some- 
where, sometime you’re going to have to start thinking about 
yourself, that’s only common sense. Idealism is a luxury you 
can’t afford in this competitive world.’ 

They had driven up the long circular driveway of the Hul- 
man home, the carriage wheels crunching along the wide 
gravel pathway. The driver lifted the little boy out of the scat. 
Gene and Hulman- sat quietly in the rear of the carriage. 

I admit the truth of what you are saying, Mr. Hulman. but 
I don’t know what to do about it. I’m completely happy. I’m 
enjoying my work. I have everything 1 want; and my father is 
doing better since he put in that line of French wines.’ 

‘And you’re not frightened about the future'.' You’re not 
afraid that you’re throwing away your best years?’ 

Gene thought a few moments before answering quietly. ‘No, 
I’m not afraid, because I think there will always be plenty of 
the kind of work I like to do.’ 

‘And the things that money can buy?’ Hulman made an 
expansive gesture which embraced his carriage, his beautifully 
matched horses, his spacious grounds and the white-columned 
home. 

‘I don’t seem to find much time for them, Mr. Hulman.’ 
Gene laughed because he knew this answer was the most 
ridiculous of them all. ‘When I was a boy I used to go along 
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with my father on the community hunts. The other men 
seemed to hunt for the pleasure of the kill: they shot hundreds 
of prairie chickens and then left them to spoil. When Daniel 
had enough game to feed his family, he stopped shooting. I 
guess that’s the way I feel about money. 

On his way home from Mr. Hulman’s he stopped at a 
bookstore and bought a copy of The Preparation and Delivery 
of Speeclie. As secretary of his local he would be expected to 
speak at Indianopolis convention of the Locomotive 
Firemen. 

Oratory was a great art, almost as well loved as concertising. 

‘Theo, you’ve got to help me.’ pleaded Gene. T don’t want 
the delegates to know it’s the first time I’ve spoken from a 
platform.’ 

Theodore opened the little book and read, ‘“No other 
element 'r. tl:,. delivery is more deserving of attention than the 
voice, the qualities of which are Purity, Strength and Flexi- 
bility’’.’ He looked up grinning and murmured, ‘Now let me 
hear you be pure, strong and flexible’. 

‘The pure and strong parts I understand, but how do you 
be flexible?’ 

Theodore exclaimed, ‘First you must get set! ‘The normal 
position is usually about three feet from the front of the plat- 
form. If too far forward, the speaker suggests undue familiarity. 
On the other hand, if he stands more than three feet back from 
the edge of the platform, he will suggest timidity”.’ 

Theodore jumped up, paced off three feet from the desk, 
which brought him almost to the door, then said, ‘Stand here. 
“The head should be up, the body erect, the shoulders square 
and at right angles to the audience”.’ 

‘All right. I’m set,’ said Gene. ‘Now you sit behind the desk 
and pretend you’re a wildly cheering audience of tallow pots.’ 

It had taken Gene only an hour to memorise his speech, 
for he had written it out of a full heart. If. as his father had 
warned him at the outset, every union must ultimately devolve 
into a striking force, then unions could not survive. Strikes 
were the industrial equivalent of force and violence; in any 
war. both sides had to lose; better to achieve even the smallest 
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fragment of their programme than to bring down upon their 
heads the censure of industry, the Press and the public, end 
with chaos, bitterness and disgrace. 

Before he realised it he had reached the end of his plea. 

‘Why don’t you take it over and try it out on Gloria?’ sug- 
gested Theodore. ‘You could ask her about things like purity 
and undue familiarity.’ 

Gene was feeling exhilarated. The idea sounded good. 

‘Thanks. I'll bring you a report.’ 

But when he arrived at the Weston house he found valises 
standing in the hallway, and Mrs. Weston throwing covers 
over the parlour furniture. Gene had opened the door and 
walked in without announcing himself; he now stood per- 
plexed, listening to Gloria call from upstairs! 

‘Mother, if we’re going to dine at the Bismarck Hotel, 
won't I need an evening gown?' 

Getting no answer to her question, she came running dow'ii 
the stairs, her eyes ablaze. She pulled up short when she saw' 
Gene standing there, a sheaf of papers in his hand and a 
puzzled expression on his face. 

‘Oh, hello,' she said. 

‘Are you going somewhere?' 

She hung the gown over the banister and came slowly down 
the last half-dozeii steps. 

‘We're going to Chicago. Father has scmie business . . .’ 

Mrs. Weston came out of the parlour. ‘Isn't it wonderful. 
Gene? Mr. Harkness invited us for a whole week.’ 

Gene was more startled than Gloria when his voice came 
out him dry and hoarse. 

‘It’s nice . . . you’re going to have a vacation.’ 

Gloria had regained her poise. 

‘Mr. Harkness said he had no right to ask Mother and me 
to stay home alone. I’ve never been to Chicago, Gene, and 
I’ve heard so much about it.’ 

Paul Weston called down from the head of the stairs. 

Why, Gene, how nice of you to come and wish us bon 
voyage.’ 

Gene could think of no answer. 

‘He couldn’t have come to say good-bye. Father,’ said 
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Gloria, ‘because he didn’t know we were going.’ She turned 
back to Gene and spok? in a low voice so that her parents 
could not hear. ‘It was ail so sudden; the telegram came only 
a couple of hours ago; and I haven’t seen you for more than 
a week.’ 

This time Gene could not reply as he had so many hun- 
dreds of times before, ‘I have been busy’. In fact, he couldn’t 
say a thing. 


3 

The first reports to reach him about the strike of trainmen 
in Pittsburgh told of peaceable demonstrations in the streets, 
with considerable portions of the population joining against the 
highly unpopular Pennsylvania Central Railroad. However no 
trains moved out of the city and before long a division of 
Philadelphia nilitia was ordered in to clear the tracks and 
enable the trains to roll. The militia, marching toward a rail- 
road crossing, suddenly came face to face with a large crowd 
of strikers and their sympathizers. .Some of the demonstrators 
had stones in their hands, and let them fly. Soldiers were 
struck, an officer gave a command, militiamen fired. Some 
thirty men fell. For the first time in twelve 'years, since the end 
of the Civil War, Americans were killing Americans. 

By nightfall thousands of people were in the streets, many 
carrying guns and torches. They set fire to the railroad yards 
surrounding the roadhouse, burned the machine shop*! i hun- 
dred locomotives, sixteen hundred cars. The strikers claimed 
that the damage had been done by the hungry and unemployed 
who had thronged into Pittsburgh; the railroads charged that 
this was a vast conspiracy organised by the unions to terrorise 
the companies and take over the roads. 

Gene was heartsick. He would have liked to be on the 
scene; but he could not leave his job, nor would he have had 
any function there; for the firemen and brakemen who had 
struck against another slash in wages had resisted all efforts to 
be unionised. To him it seemed a wanton piece of irony to 
be attacked in the national Press for violence which the 
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Brotherhood had officially repudiated, and for the conduct of 
men who had refused to join their union. 

Beaten, cowed, abandoned, the men returned to work, at 
the lowered wage. 

It was against this background of tension and bitterness 
that Gene donned his one good suit and set out for the Loco- 
motive Firemen’s convention. He had no money to spare for a 
railroad ticket, nor would he have spent it on a coach scat if he 
had. He climbed up into the cab and rode to Indianapolis with 
the engineer and the fireman. 

His bright excitement over attending his first convention 
dimmed as he entered the auditorium. A pall hung over the 
meeting. The first reports were given by glum, almost furtive 
men who seemed to be looking over the shoulder of their 
thoughts for fear there were spies behind them. It was not 
until one courageous delegate cried. The programme we set 
up here will be successful “When the frost is on the punkin 
and the fodder’s in the shock”,’ that the men unbent, laughed 
and applauded, for they had all read the poem by some local 
poet the night before in the Indianapolis Journal. 

Gene silently blessed the versifier, for it was his turn to go 
out on the platform and make his maiden flight. In his memory 
he heard Theodore reading from the book on oratory, ‘ . 

three feet from tfie front of the platform . . . voice pure, 
flexible” ’. 

Joshua Leach was introducing him to the two hundred 
assembled delegates with his usual ‘heave it in and get away’ 
manner. 

‘This is Gene Debs, the tow-headed kid I put in charge in 
Terre Haute. I told you he’d make good.’ 

There was a sharp interest in the youngster on the plat- 
form. Leach sat down and Gene was on his own. At twenty- 
two he was just half the age of the youngest delegates, and 
the only one present who wore no moustache. The hall was 
small, the high windows letting in a dilluscd light. To Gene it 
seemed that the men facing him were not two hundred disparate 
individuals, but one man, one mind, one hope. To his astonish- 
ment he found he had already begun speaking, and that he 
was breaking the rules: he was too close to the edge of the 
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platform, his tall frame was bent over toward the delegates; 
the voice that came from deep inside him had little need to 
think about pureness or flexibility. 

He told the delegates that the Brotherhood of Lx)comotivc 
Firemen was of vital interest and benefit to the commercial 
world. He portrayed a railroad as an architect of progress, its 
roadbed as a pathway of enlightenment. He elaborated tbe 
responsibility placed upon railroad workers, then deplored the 
low wages i : these same skilled men, so low that they could 
scarcely provide their families with the necessities of life; he 
drew his fullest round of approval when he charged the cut in 
wages with responsibility for the recent strikes which had terri- 
fied the nation. Then he enunciated his belief that the Brother- 
hood was a benevolent society, committed to the philosophy 
of ‘resist not evil’. 

‘A strike signifies anarchy and revolution, and the one of 
but a few days ago will never be blotted from the records of 
memory. The qucotion has often been asked: Does the Brother- 
hood encourage strikers? To this question we most emphati- 
cally answer: No! To disregard the laws which govern our 
land? To stain our hands with the crimson blood of our fellow 
beings? We again .sa^ no, a thou.sand times, no!’ 

He had cxpectctl confirmation. Instead, his words plunged 
into a deep silence. As the men shifted in their seats, moved to 
one side the better to see him or to blot him out, he realised 
that the air about him had grown perceptibly cool. He 
stumbled through his closing sentences, feeling the delegates 
withdraw from his words, withdraw from his preseni.c, saw 
them gaze up at the little windows or hunch forward in their 
seats and stare down at the floor. Joshua Leach’s eyes were 
turned away as he left the stage. Somewhere, somehow, he had 
failed, he had let his brothers down. 

He went out through a side door and walked for several 
hours in the cold night air. He had intended to remain in 
Indianapolis the next lay, but now he felt he could not face 
the delegates again. The thought of personal failure did not 
sadden him, only the realization that he had not measured 
up. 

He heard several church bells commingling the news of 
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midnight. Only then did he realise that the streets were 
deserted. 

No, not deserted, for there ahead of him was the sound of 
footsteps, and the form of a man loomed big in the darkness. 
They came toward each other like two ships on an otherwise 
empty sea; the skipper of each could observe that the other 
was rudderless and bound for no port. Neither moved to let 
the other by, but stood grinning as though this were a long- 
planned rendezvous. 

The other was in his mid-twenties. Gene guessed, with a 
face as round as an Indiana pumpkin, his corn-coloured hair 
shocked to right and left of what had probably been a part 
several days before. He wasn't fat, he wasn't even round, but 
he gave the impression of a roly-poly, and certainly he must 
have had his spectacles on inside out. for they had the effect 
of magnifying his own jolly blue eyes instead of the things 
those eyes were supposed to see. 

‘Ah,’ exclaimed the stranger, ‘there’s another soul in Indi- 
anapolis who roams the streets after midnight. Are you a 
burglar or a poet?’ 

‘A burglar.’ 

‘Good, then that leaves the category of poet for me. My 
name is Jimmy Riley. The first time an liastern magazine 
prints one of my poems. I shall include my middle name in 
the signature.’ 

‘My name is Debs, L:ugenc Debs. Nobody’s ever going to 
pay me for a poem, but my father gave me the middle name of 
Victor, after Victor Hugo.’ 

‘Ah.’ exclaimed the stranger. ‘Your father must be a poet 
too, his name is Walt Whitman.’ 

‘Whitman is a bachelor; my father has a grocery store.’ 

‘Do you know Indianapolis by night? Cities arc like people 
when they’re asleep: you can look behind these false fronts of 
w.od and brick and plaster. You can read their innermost 
secrCvS, you can tell their age, you can see whether they are 
pure of heart or evil in their desires.’ 

‘I haven’t thought of it that way. In fact, 1 wasn’t thinking 
about Indianapolis, or the walls or houses.’ 

‘You have been disappointed in love,’ murmured Riley. 
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‘We shall go to your sweetheart, we shall read her my beauti- 
ful verses, we shall soften her stony heart until she forgives 
you and holds you to her breast.’ 

Gene found himself chuckling. 

‘True, I have been jilted, but not by one person; by two 
hundred.’ 

Magnificent!’ exclaimed Riley. ‘All my life I have longed 
to meet a man who could love two hundred women. I could 
love two hup J’cds poems, if I had written them all myself . . .* 

‘They arc not women,’ replied Gene. They are delegates, 
ur/on delegates.’ 

Riley stopped short, linked one arm through Gene’s and 
gazed up at him. ‘You are a union delegate! You an execu- 
tive. a man of affairs. You are in control of your every 
emotion. You know exactly what you will be doing a week 
from Thursday at threc-sevcntccn in the afternoon.’ 

‘1 will be making entries in Hulman and Cox’s ledgers. 
What do you di/ for a living?’ 

‘I live for a living. I breathe, I sleep, I walk in the woods, 
I write verses. What more must a man do to live?’ 

‘Eat.’ 

‘You are a materialist, my friend. I am a troubadour. I sing 
my little ballads and people cover me with flowers, give me 
the choicest of wines and the second joints of the fowl.’ 

‘Have you by any chance a poem in your vest pocket?’ 

‘My sweet, innocent friend, 1 might be found in the streets 
without a hair on my head or a stitch of clothing on mv car- 
cass, but never in all my life would T be found so nakeu \iiat I 
would not have one poem in my pocket.’ 

They had come to a little park with a string of billiard- 
green benches edging a gravelled path. The chill and sickening 
sense of failure left Gene’s heart. 

‘Let’s sit down,’ he said; ‘read me the one you like the best.’ 

‘They are all the best,’ repliea Riley, and pulled out from 
his pocket papers of ; 11 colours, sizes and functions. ‘Would 
you like to hear The Frost is on the Pimkin or would you prefer 
Old-Fashioned RosesT 

Gene laughed again, for with the moon shining on the 
thatches of Riley’s corn-blonde hair, he looked as though he 
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were the frost on the punkin incarnate. Then he remembered 
the delegate who had quoted from the poem. 

‘Say, did you write that one about the fodder in the shock?’ 

‘Who else could have written it but a troubadour who has 
roamed the steppes of Indiana?’ 

, ‘One of the delegates at the Firemen’s Convention quoted 
it tonight. Got a big hand, too.’ 

‘My poem . . . quoted at a convention.’ said Riley ecstati- 
cally; ‘and when 1 think of all the unkind things the papers 
have been saying about labour unions!’ 

‘Why haven’t the Eastern magazines printed your work?’ 

‘You have to have a great name to get your poems printed.’ 

‘What about a great poem, wouldn’t that help?’ 

‘Not in the slightest. 1 once wrote a poem called Leonainie, 
signed it with the name of Edgar Allan Poe and sent it in to the 
Kokomo Dispatch. They published it under his name. Doesn’t 
that prove my point?’ 

‘Was it a bad poem?’ 

‘Certainly not. I can't write a bad poem.’ 

‘Then you see, it was your great poem they wanted, not the 
name of Edgar Allan Poe.’ 

‘My young friend,’ mourned Riley, ‘you have me moment- 
arily confused.’ . 

‘How would you like to come over to Terre Haute and read 
your poems for the Occidental Literary Club? We’ll pay your 
expenses and give you half the profits, if any.’ 

Riley sprang off the bench, threw his sheaf of papers into 
the air. ‘This is a turning-point in my life. 1 shall not wait for 
an Eastern editor to accept one of my poems. This is an occa- 
sion far more auspicious, propitious and ... do you know any 
other words that end in ’ishous?’ 

‘Delicious! How about two weeks from tonight? I’ll an- 
nounce it as readings from original poems by Jimmy Riley.’ 

The man looked up at Gene quietly, gratefully. 

‘If it doesn’t require too much extra printing,’ he pleaded, 
‘would you mind putting in my middle name, Whitcomb?’ 

The tonic of Riley’s personality had cleared Gene’s head, 
lightened his burden of inadequacy. There could be no doubt 
that the delegates would think of him in Joshua Leach’s words 
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as a ‘tow-headed kid’, cli; rgc him with being as naked of 
experience as of moustache. 

‘I’ll tell you one saving grace about youth, xMr. James Whit- 
comb Riley,’ he murmured aloud: ‘It’s not incurable.’ 


4 

By the tiiiiv ;ie returned to Terre Haute, pictures and stories 
of the Pittsburgh fires and the clashes between working men 
and troops had been headlined on the front pages of the news- 
papers. together with pleas for federal and state legislation to 
outlaw the ‘wilful bands of labour’. He walked to the union 
meeting with a heavy heart and sense of foreboding. As he 
entered the room he saw that vandals had wrecked part of the 
furniture, that the desk was lying on its side, and there were 
jagged hol:^s iu die carpet and in the plaster on the walls. He 
righted the table, picked up a folding chair and sat tapping his 
gavel on the torn felt surface. The room was airless; he went 
to the window, but the lock had been smashed. He searched in 
his pocket for the kniic he had purchased so exultantly the 
night Joshua Leach had summoned him to the meeting, thrust 
the big blade under the wood frame and pushed upward. He 
exerted too much pressure, and the blade snapped in half. 

There was no need for him to look at his watch to know 
that the minutes were speeding by, that it was nine o’clock, 
and that not one member had turned up for the mceti:;^. He 
was back where he had started; only then he had been fired 
with the enthusiasm of a new venture, he had been a scientist 
experimenting in a laboratory. It seemed to him that he was 
twenty years older instead of just two: the fun and excitement 
were gone: the game had assumed the leatures of war. 

He picked up his minutes bock and notes from the con- 
vention, closed the door behind him and went to the yards. 
Dad Jenkins and Sam Balker were polishing their engines prior 
to going out on their runs. They pretended not to see him, but 
Gene had been a fireman long enough to know that everyone 
working in a roundhouse knows who goes in and out of the 
big front doors. He made for the station house. As he crossed 
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the tracks, Dino Franchetti came toward him. Gene stopped in 
front of the wiry little Italian. 

‘Hello, Dino,’ he said. 

But Dino passed without kxiking up. Gene stood for a 
long time, his head down, his eyes unseeing, his long arms and 
long legs seeming to hang in mid-air, unbiased. He heard a 
voice speaking behind him, a strange voice. He did not turn, 
but listened to the words. 

‘Excuse me. Mr. Debs, the superintendent of the Terre 
Haute wants to sec you in his oflicc.’ 

The voice stopped and the voice went away. After a while 
Gene blinked his eyes a few times, gulped, made his way 
slow'ly back to the superintendent's oHiee. Engles was sitting 
behind his dispatcher’s desk, a green eyeshade strapped tight 
over his eyes. 

Terre Haute's getting to be quite a big town, isn't it?' he 
asked. 

‘Growing every day.’ 

‘And the state of Indiana is one of the biggest in the nation?’ 

‘So they tell me.’ 

‘With all these thousands of square miles around you. and 
all the interesting places you could be, why do you pick out 
the Terre Haute and Indianapolis railway yards?’ 

Gene caught more from Engles's tone than words. 

‘You believe in private properly, Mr. Debs?’ 

‘Indeed, I do.’ 

‘Then suppose you get off our private property and stay 
off! We don't want you around here any more. Neither do the 
firemen.’ 

‘Have they told you that?’ 

‘We know what’s in their minds better than they do; they're 
just a bunch of bohunks with barely brains enough to shovel 
coai ’ Engles rose in a rage ‘I’m issuing an order to you. Debs : 
stay v.ff this property or I’ll have you arrested’. 

Gene shook himself vigorously. A look of incredulity and 
amazement came into his eyes. He stared straight at Engles. 

Engles lowered himself into his seat. ‘You’ll also find your- 
self fired from Hulman’s.’ 

‘And how will that happen?’ 
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‘If wc don’t haul Hulman’s freight, he goes out of business.’ 

Gene glided around the desk, stood towering over the man 
in the chair. 

‘My apologies,’ he murmured. ‘I have underestimated you. 
I didn’t realise how resourceful you were. I can see now why 
you have become a superintendent: you have ideas, originality, 
daring, i preeb '.I a great future for you.’ 

‘That’s mr than 1 can predict for you.’ 

Gene walked home slowly, his hat in his hand, letting the 
aut.imnal breeze cool his feverish head. He slipped through 
the side entrance into his little office, walked to his desk, turned 
up the wick of the kerosene lamp. The light came up slowly. 
He had a feeling that he was not alone in the room. He whirled 
about. Huddled in the corner next to the door, his face drawn 
and his eyes wide, stood Dino Franchetti. The two men stared 
at each other wordlessly. Then Dino came to Gene. 

‘Gene, wc arc i'vine. but you must forgive us. They have 
threatened to fire us if we do not quit the union. Worse, they 
will use the black list. Wc will not be able to a get a job on 
any railroad in the country. They told us if anyone is seen 
talking to you . . .’ 

Gene’s first reaction was overwhelming relief: the men had 
not abandoned him and unionism of their wn accord; they 
had been terrorised. Against their own decision he would not 
have known where to turn; against the company’s intimidation 
he would know how to work. 

‘Dino, my friend, sit down. Now listen to me. Dine. ; hey 
cannot make their threats good. If they discharge every fire- 
man in Terre Haute they cannot move their trains.’ 

‘They will bring them in from Chicago, from Minneapolis. 
They will fire the trains themselves.’ 

‘Dino, don’t you see, this is the opportunity they have been 
waiting for — to break our organization. They would make up 
that Pittsburgh damage joyously if those riots could be used to 
break every trainmen’s union. You have done them no harm. 
What do we ask of them except a few extra dollars in pay? 
A few safeguards to keep you from being killed? But they 
don’t want you to have ffie right to ask for anything, Dino; 
not even a penny’s worth.’ 

F 
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Dino looked up at him. his eyes frightened. 

‘Gene, I have eleven bambinos. Do you know how much 
spaghetti eleven mouths can cry for?’ 

Gene had no eleven mouths to feed; his own stomach 

. Jd be fed by his mother and father if an emergency arose. 
He put his bony arm around Dino’s shoulder, pressing his 
fingers strongly into the little Italian’s flesh. 

‘You are right, Dino. Do not know me if you pass me in 
the streets, and 1 shall understand. But just as sure as you’re 
.sitting in this room with me, that union will not be destroyed. 
You will come back into it. You and the other sixty-three men, 
the firemen all over the country will come back, and one day 
those eleven mouths of yours. Dino. will have more to eat, and 
a bigger, warmer home to live in, and money for education and 
doctors and for some of the deccncic.s of life because you came 
back into your union.’ 

He felt stifled. He went down to the river, walked along the 
bank of the Wabash. For the moment he was defeated. He had 
an open, honest, uncomplicated nature, trusting, rich in faith. 
He had no ulterior motives or hidden schemes; there was little 
that came into the recesses of his mind that could not be 
spoken out in meeting. From his earliest days he knew that if 
you believed in something you stood up for it, you fought for 
it, you were open and unrelenting in your drive, you took the 
consequences if you were wrong, but if your cause was a good 
one eventually you would accomplish some part of your objec- 
tive. For him the tragedy was that once again the unions would 
be driven underground, obliged to resort to secrecy, to cabalis- 
tic ritual, to meet in dark and hidden places, afraid of their 
employers, afraid of the police, afraid of traitors in their midst, 
afraid of their own laws and government. 

Terror was abroad in the land again. His thoughts went 
back to the night he had heard Robert Ingersoll and realised 
that f'- ir was the dominant emotion of mankind, was born with 
him, died with him, was his ever-present comrade, shadowing 
his every step, hurting, maiming, amputating, freezing, from the 
cradle to the grave, converting the race of man to a breed of 
cowards, sick in body and sick in brain from the unconquer- 
able fear. And that was how it would be with these men: fear 
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rode again, cracking the whip, numbing their courage, their reso- 
lution. their intelligence. This above all must be conquered, for 
here was the great enemy, the eventual destroyer of man: fear. 


When Gene reached home the next evening he heard voices 
in the dining-room behind the store: his father’s voice, and, a 
hearty booming laughter. He swept into the room, saw the 
table covered with one of Daisy’s most beautiful cloths, the 
heavy family silverware, and the Limoges dishes her family 
had given her to bring to America. 

‘Welcome home. Gene Debs,’ boomed the big voice, and 
Gene found himself exchanging broad grins with Robert 
fngersoll. 

‘Colonel Ingersoll! Only today I was thinking of . . . Why 
didn’t you let me know you were coming?’ 

‘I didn’t know myself until a few hours ago.’ 

Although i; WHS only two years since Gene had seen him, 
he felt that fngersoll was looking considerably older. After- 
wards the two men went out to Gene’s workshop. Theodore 
was already working at the desk. 

‘1 hear you’re ha\ing some trouble,’ said Ingersoll. ‘Tell 
me about it.’ 

Gene talked about his efforts to build a. fireman’s local in 
Terre Haute: and how it had now vanished into thin, poisoned 
air. ‘I’m stumped,’ he concluded. 

Ingersoll sat on a corner of the desk. ‘I can give you one 
clue from my own experience. You plant and cultivate, irrigate 
and fertilize, and nothing happens; then history begins moving 
impelled forward by its own imperatives, and soon it comes to 
your field. One morning you wake up, and lo! you have a full, 
fine crop where the night before there seemed to be only barren 
rows!’ 

‘I ... I suppose you’re right.’ 

‘Are you suffering ■> little from disillusion. Gene?’ 

‘Yes, to be frank with you.’ 

‘But that’s perfectly natural, my boy. The idealist is always 
torn between disillusion and inner resolve. One of the bitterest 
lessons I had to learn. Gene, was that the job always has to be 
done over again, every day.’ 
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Gene was aghast. ‘You mean that no matter how com- 
pletely a work is accomplished . . 

'It doesn’t stay accomplished,’ broke in IngersoU. ‘If it did. 
we would all be living in a Utopia by now.’ 

iiut if a man knows that to be true, how can he con- 
tinue?’ 

‘Because if he doesn’t carry on, if he doesn’t renew his 
efforts every day of liis life, then only the gra.sping and evil 
people remain acti\e.’ His left arm had been lying across the 
corner of the table. He leaned over it and spoke in a low tone. 
‘Oh, yes, they let me speak now. but. Gene, whom am I con- 
vincing? In every city and hamlet in America clergymen are 
still preaching black hell, teaching hatred of other religions, 
paralysing the minds of little children by threats and intimida- 
tion — yes. Gene, the same kind of threats and intimidation that 
the superintendent of the Terre Haute and Indianapolis used 
against you.’ 

‘But you haven't quit!’ e.xclaimeii Gene. ‘You go on 
fighting.’ 

IngersoU shook his head in a vigorous denial. 

‘Ah, Gene, I've quit a hundred times. Once a group of 
people I had been teaching turned against me as an infidel, as 
a dangerous disciple of the Devil. I broke down. I said that 
I was through for ever.’ 

‘Then what happened?’ 

A smile cailie over Robert IngersoH’s open, forthright 
face. 

‘Wendell Phillips came to see me. 1 didn’t even know he 
felt friendly towards my work. But some way he had heard that 
1 was in trouble. He spent an evening with me and told me 
some of the things he had undergone in his fight to free the 
slaves: mobs, beatings, hangings in effigy. When he left, I knew 
that I could never give up no matter what happened. For you 
see. Gene Debs, the fighting spirit is handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, not through relationship of blood, but 
through relationship of idea, of spirit. It was a living torch 
Wendell Phillips brought to me that night; it keeps a light 
burning in the vast and encroaching darkness. You understand 
what I’m telling you. Gene?’ 
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‘Not exactly. Colonel Ingersoll, but I know that I do feel 
better. I’m ready to start all over again.’ 

‘I have a rabbi friend back home who quotes a line from 
the Talmud which 1 find helpful in limes of discouragement: 
“It is not upon thee lo finish the work; neither art thou free to 
desist from it”.’ 

With that he arose and made his adieux, refusing Gene’s 
offer to accompany him to the station. 

Gene and 'fheodore sat in the quiet for a long lime, then 
thev heard the whistle of the late night train on its way to 
Chicago. 

‘Gene, what did Cidonel Ingersoll come to Terre Haute 
for?’ 

‘I don't know, Theo. Some kind of business, I suppose.’ 

‘Me arrived on the four o’clock train, and he was in our 
house just a few minutes later. Now he’s on the late train for 
Chieago.’ 

Gene turned his iiead to one side, gazing at his kid brother 
for a moment. 

‘Theo, I believe you’re right. Tired as he is, and sick of 
trains, he made that hard, dirty trip . . . because he heard I was 
in trouble. Theo, I have a great idea. Get out your pen and 
ink. We’re going to invite Wendell Phillips tp Terre Haute.’ 


5 

Despite the loss of his members he resumed his life as a 
practical trade unionist. He subscribed to the Iron Moulders 
JounuiL Ci^ar Makers Official Journal, the Labour Standard 
of New Lngland and the National Labour Tribune of Pitts- 
burgh. He bought the New York Times, Chicago Tribune and 
wSan Francisco Bulletin in order to know what was happening 
in the great railroad cc Ures; he wrote sharp editorials in the 
Locomotive Firemen s Maitazine. Two injustices provided im- 
mediate targets: the dollar and twenty-five cents a day wage to 
which the firemen had been reduced during the 1873 depres- 
sion was still in effect, even though business had recovered; 
secondly, the men were required to go to the roundhouse two 
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hours every day, without pay, and polish their locomotive 
before they went out on their run. 

Since he had been barred from the Terre Haute and Indian- 
apolis yards, he wrote Superintendent Engles a letter in which 
be asked that the line restore the old wages scale and pay the 
/uemen extra for the two hours of polishing in the roundhouse. 
Engles replied quickly but curtly that polishing engines had 
been part of a fireman’s job as long as there had been a rail- 
road: that he couldn’t pay extra for that particular work any 
more than he could raise wages, for the railroad was losing 
money. To this Gene replied with a telegram that if the Terre 
Haute and Indianapolis were losing money, it was being badly 
managed: he had the haulage records and he knew that the 
line carried more freight and passengers than ever. He offered 
Engles a proposition: if in six months he could bring in a 
report proving that the union firemen gave better service and 
were involved in fewer accidents, Engles would then be obliged 
to raise the wages of everyone belonging to the local. 

Engles ignored the rebuttal. 

Gene walked rapidly across Terre Haute to Riley McKeen’s 
estate. A servant led him into the library where McKcen was 
stretched out in a big leather chair, his feet up on a has.sock, 
sipping a whisky gnd soda and reading Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. The library was lined with cherry- 
red mahogany. Gene guessed that there must be five thousand 
volumes. 

Laying his Book down on the table, McKeen asked Gene 
what he could do for him. The local had repaid the eighteen- 
hundred -dollar loan, giving McKeen a renewed confidence in 
the younger man. Gene told of being ordered away from the 
Terre Haute offices, his letter to Engles and the reply he had 
received. McKeen listened closely, then commented, ‘It’s not 
the man’s fault. Gene: he’s the buffer between the employees 
and '‘'e owners. The more work he can get for the less money, 
the sti ’iger he stands with his bosses.’ 

‘Tell me, Mr. McKeen, am I being unreasonable? Shouldn’t 
these men be paid for that two hours of labour in the round- 
house?’ 

Slowly, McKeen answered, ‘Yes, I think they should' 
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Gene slid into a chair, nis knees weak. ‘You mean you’ll 
pay them extra for those two hours?’ 

His gratitude was so pathetic that McKecn sprang up and 
began pacing the room. 

‘Look, Gene! Don’t fall into the fallacy of thinking that 
everyone who owns or manages industry is a son of a bee. 
Management has its troubles too: for the past few years we 
haven’t been able to pay dividends, and the stockholders are 
screaming that they could be investing their savings elsewhere 
and getting a good return. Every day we need more capital, 
more tens of thousands, because engines and cars are getting 
more expensive; we have to re-lay hundreds of miles of track, 
but the money is hard to get. Try to remember that we’re not 
all ogres, or misers gloating over our millions.’ 

‘I’ll remember that, Mr. McKcen.’ 

‘What good would it do me to make an extra thousand 
dollars a year and feel that it came out of the hides of the 
Vandalia crews.'’ 

Gene could not comment. 

‘You sec all these books. Gene? They tell the history of 
the world. A hundred \ears from now when people pick up a 
hook of history and lead the name of Riley McKeen, I don’t 
want them to turn around and spit. When the time comes for 
me to check my h)comoiive into the roundhouse, I want to be 
able to say I never took advantage of any man because he had 
less power or money than 1 had.’ 

McKeen sank hack into his chair, took a long draught of 
his whisky. ‘Tell you what I’ll do. Gene. I’ll take the olfer you 
made to Engles. Come back in six months and prove to me by 
the record that the union lirenien are doing a better job, and 
the Vandalia will give your men preferential hiring. I’ll do 
belter than that. I’ll sign an order raising the union firemen to 
one dollar and forty cents a day basic pay. That'll bring the 
irregulars into your local so fast you won't be able to keep 
track of them.’ 

He had looked forward to his work for the evening, but 
when he finished supper he found it difficult to get up from 
his chair, and he had to overcome the greatest reluctance to 
go out to his office. When he sat down to his desk and began 
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mulling through the disorganized papers, a distate rose in his 
chest that had reached the proportion of nausea by the time 
it got to his throat. He went to the door, opened it and stood 
gazing out into the starlit Terre Haute night; and he knew 
what he wanted, actually for what his whole system was aching: 
to iiold Gloria’s confiding hand in his, to see her lovely face 
before him, her eyes eager, excited, laughing at him, laughing 
at the goodness of life. 

He found himself walking down Wabash Street, mounting 
the Weston steps, reaching out his hand for Gloria’s, hearing 
her exclaim: 

‘Gene, I was just thinking of you. It must be thought trans- 
ference or something.’ 

His eyes feasted hungrily on her shining red hair and on 
her mouth. He linked his arm through hers, held her against 
his side for a moment, then said: 

‘Could we take your father’s boat? I’d like to go miles and 
miles away from Terre Haute, away from everybody, just the 
two of us.’ 

A flash of surprise and pleasure lighted her face. 

‘Of course. I’ll ask Father for the key. I'll get some marsh- 
mallows and the colTec-pot.* 

It was cool on the Wabash, but they sat side by side, each 
pulling an oar, and soon they were at a secluded beach, and 
Gene had gathered wood for the small hot fire which he con- 
fined within a border of stones. They sat across from each 
other, their leg.s’ folded under them Indian style, while Gloria 
brewed the coffee and he toasted marshmallows on willowy 
branches. 

‘I’m so tired of myself and my jobs and everything I’ve 
been doing,’ he said. ‘You don’t know what a joy it is to sit 
across from you and think about how lovely you are in the 
firelight, instead of what the Cigar Makers’ Union proposed 
at th <r last convention.’ 

Gk;' a laughed gaily. 

‘I’m glad I can compete with the cigar makers.’ 

‘Tell me everything you’ve been doing since I saw you last; 
I’m hungry for the slightest detail about you.’ 

‘Eddie Deutsch propo.sed to me last Sunday.’ 
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‘Eddie . . . proposed . . . what?* he asked dully. 

‘Proposed marriage, of course.’ 

A rage drenched his mind as swiftly and unexpectedly as 
an Indiana rainstorm. 

‘Eddie Deutsch! But that’s ridiculous. He has no right . . . 
what encouragement could he have had?’ 

‘None, but he said I had a twentieth birthday coming, and 
when a woman is twenty she’s a spinster.’ 

‘You a spinster!’ 

‘Your sister Mary was married at seventeen. By the time 
she was my age she had two children.’ 

‘Gloria, you’re the last woman in the world to be a spinster.’ 

She threw her head back sharply, her eyes blazing. 

‘I wish you would reassure Mother and Father on that 
point,’ she said. ‘Every time you're invited to supper you beg 
oir at the last moment because you have to write an editorial 
for the magazine, or go to a meeting, and I had to miss Susie’s 
birthday parly because the streetcar men went out on strike 
and asked you to negotiate for them.’ 

‘But I settled that strike fast, Gloria, and they had been 
dcadl(Kked for ten days.’ 

‘No, no. Gene,’ she broke in. ‘You don’t understand. I’m 
proud of you and your work. I agree that it is more important 
to settle a strike than to lake me to a dance! And it’s wonder- 
ful that yt)u got a eontraet for the drivers, they now have 
security. But what security have I?’ 

She turned away so that he could not see her face. When 
she spoke again her voice was low and quiet, and she had 
managed to bring back to it a note of banter. 

‘Don’t mind me, Cicne,’ she laughed. ‘I know you have to 
go your own way and do things by your own methods. It’s 
getting late, we'd better start back for lume.’ 

He stood unmoving: he knew that he had loved Gloria 
from the beginning of their childhood friendship; and in some 
dim, forbidden ehambei at the base of his consciousness he 
sensed that he would never find another Gloria Weston, never 
find anyone so lovely, so desirable, so superbly suited to his 
nature and his needs. Many of the Terre Haute boys he had 
mown up with were alreadv married, had children; many of 
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them earned no more than he did at Hulman’s; for the most 
part they were happy and contented with their lot. Then why 
did he not take Gloria in his arms, kiss her full on the mouth 
declaration and avowal? 

He couldn’t: his life was so uncharted, his need for work 
and freedom so overwhelming. If only he were going to rcmiiin 
at Hulman’s. he could ask for a promotion, start a little home: 
everything would be happy, normal. But he knew that he 
could not stay much longer behind his clerk’s desk, that he 
wanted his full lime for his real job. Deep in his consciousness 
he sensed also that he wanted to devote his entire life to 
unionism and to the civilising cause that it embodied. He knew 
now the history of labour, and he had just lived through a 
virulent anti-union drive; his future would be troubled, filled 
with conflict and terror. What would he have to offer Gloria? 
His love? The mere fact that he stood here, not taking her in 
his arms, not comforting her or reassuring her. but rather tell- 
ing himself that the future was too chaotic to risk marriage, 
didn’t this indicate that he did not love Gloria with the w'holc- 
hearted, passionate rapture he had read about in literature? 
And somehow he understood that this wholehcartedness, this 
passion, this rapture was reserved for his work. 

Could he offer Gloria a fragment, a residue, a life of un- 
certainty because he would for ever be wedded to something 
he loved more than he did his own wife? 


6 

A message summoned him to Major Smith at the Gazette. 
Smith was leaning back perilously in his swivel chair, turning 
the bronze head of Horace Greeley over and over in his hands, 
his face dark. He did not speak w'hen Gene entered; instead 
he a^nist a printer’s galley at him. Gene read that the Rev. 
Peter Hanford’s congregation announced with regret the resig- 
nation of their pastor, and paid high tribute to his years of 
service. 

‘But what happens to the man. Gene? Do we have to stand 
by and watch him driven out of town?’ 
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‘No. Major. I think we can keep him here,* Gene repUed 
earnestly. ‘He doesn’t require a large salary or elaborate sur- 
roundings; perhaps we could open a simple non-sectarian 
church for him? 1 believe I could persuade the firemen to help.’ 

Major Smith dug into one of the cubbyholes in his roll- 
top desk, extracted a cheque-book and filled in a number of 
blank spaces above the lines, then handed it, heavily wet from 
his stub pen, o Gene. It was for five hundred dollars. ‘That 
seems like a small price for religious freedom in this town. 
Let me know when you are ready to open your church and 
we’ll give it a double-page spread.’ 

In his search for a church for the Rev. Mr. Hanford, Gene 
found a former vegetable store behind the Union Depot. It was 
in bad shape, . . but that’s a blessing to us,’ the minister 
saiil, ‘otherwise we never could have afforded the rent.’ 

‘All it needs is hot water, soap and paint,’ replied Gene. 

He and iheodoro helped on Sundays, but the Rev. Mr. 
Hanford worked widiout interruption for weeks, until the 
room glistened under its coat of white paint and shellacked 
floor. Major Smith kept his promise; everyone in Terre Haute 
knew that the All Faith Church was opening, and the entire 
Debs family w'ent to church together for the first time in 
twenty years. 

The All Faith Church did passing well, with perhaps thirty 
or forty adults attending Sunday morning service. Peter Han- 
ford was content, for he had almost a hundred youngsters in 
his two Sunday afternoon classes. The firemen’s locai con- 
tinued to contribute a few dollars a month, to which Gene 
added from his own pocket, saving to Theodore: 

‘Unless 1 am misinterpreting the story of Christ, this is the 
kind of ehurch He meant to organise.’ 

Only Clarissa seemed unhappy in the two cheap rooms 
she and her father rented in the house of an old couple. 
Claris.sa was pretty, and Clari.ssa was headstrong; her father 
had neither the knowledge nor tlte will to be stern with her. 
There were disquieting rumours about Clarissa. 


Gene sent out his union notices regularly, went to the 
meeting hall, sat the full hour and tltcn returned home to his 
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desk. The few dollars left in his local treasury he sent to Sayre 
for subscriptions to the magazine, not only for those members 
whose subscriptions had run out, but for those who had never 
been willing to part with the price of the magazine. The men 
mu6t be kept in touch with the union’s doings; in their minds 
they must never come to believe that their national was any 
the less strong because this particular local was sick abed. 

The firemen had been ordered to keep out of the union 
hall, but no one could order Gene to keep out of the firemen’s 
homes. Many of his evenings he spent with the men and their 
families, not embarrassing them by ramming the union down 
their throats, but talking of simple and friendly things. He 
knew to an eighth of a pound and half of a penny how much 
of the poorest grade of hock meat and bones they could buy, 
to the last pint of milk and thin slice of bread how much 
nourishment could go into each of the children: how much 
longer the threadbare clothing on their backs could endure 
their wiry bodies. 

The men went out to work, they escaped the leanness of 
the larder, the cries of the children; but the wives had to 
remain at home, anguished over spindly children who were 
developing rickets. To Gene economics was not a series of 
ledger books and figure columns: it was human pain, human 
suffering, human endurance: for over everything, the mud- 
filled, rutted streets, the shacks, the plain unpainted b(^ard 
rooms, the facts of the people, was fear: fear that they could 
not go on, that death would strike, that little as there was 
today, tomorrow there would be even less. 

His battle to keep his local alive was rooted in his passiim- 
ate conviction of what unionism could do for these families- 
through co-operation. He studied the social landscape with 
clear eyes: religion was interested in reconciling the labouring 
ma»^' to his fate on this earth, promising him spiritual reward 
in he .' en. Government was big game, worth millions to the 
hunters in control of the railroads, the industrial corporations, 
the banks. 

Then who was left to look out for the people? The workers 
who were at the mercy of every wind of chance, the very first 
to suffer when depression came, the last to gain when pros- 
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pcrity flushed the nation; what management called the mudsill, 
the necessary brute labour whom it would be gratuitous and 
impossible to elevate? Only themselves! If their union went, 
they were abandoned; either the men pulled themselves up by 
their own concerted effort, became self-reliant, intelligent, 
strong, or they remained in slavery. His own union was ajl 
unions in microcosm; what happened to his local and to the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen would reflect on working- 
men all over America who were trying to organise to better 
themselves. He vowed an unrelenting determination never to 
let his organisation die. 

But despite his clforts the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen was crumbling fast. Locals vanished by the dozens; 
hundreds of members drifted away; subscriptions to the maga- 
zine fell so low it was operating at a loss. The union was in 
debt, the magazine was in debt, the entire national venture 
faced bankiiiptcN, solution, the ignominy of failure. 

To see this beautiful elTort in a death struggle was as pain- 
ful to him as the death of someone he loved. He became 
depressed. Only laughter refreshed him; laughter and a sense 
of the infinite variety in human nature. 

When James Whitcomb Riley tied the reins loosely at the 
dashboard. Gene asked, ‘Don’t you want to know where we’re 
going?’ 

‘I'he horse can find lovelier spots than we can; besides it 
isn’t where you're going that’s important, it’s how much fun 
you have while getting there.’ 

Gene chuckled as he stole a glance at young Riley sitting 
beside him in the buggy. Riley heard musie and saw poetry 
in everything about him, spinning verses about the honeybee 
and the butterfly, the tree toad and the cricket, the hollyhocks 
and the clover blossom. 

‘How did you get into this verse-writing business anyway ?’ 
Gene asked. 

Riley thought for a moment before he replied. 

‘It was like this. Gene. 1 had been abroad, and was on my 
way to Indianapolis. I looked up at the sky and decided that 
it was just as blue as it was in Italy. The trees were just as 
green on the Wabash as they were in France. It came to me 
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that it wasn’t necessary to get out of sight of Indiana or the 
Hoosier farmers to find the poetry of life.’ 

‘You’re so sympathetic to those who earn their living by 
their sweat, Jim; then why is it that you never protest against 
poverty? Bums and Shelley did.’ 

‘That’s the difference between us: you think people can 
improve their lot. I like to search for the beauty in things as 
they are.’ 

Gene thought back to the reading that Riley had given the 
evening before at Dowling Hall. There had been only a hand- 
ful of club members, for no one had heard of James Whitcomb 
Riley. 

‘Is it as easy to write those poems as you make it sound?’ 

‘Easy! It’s like grinding sausage meat with bones in it.’ 

‘You mean you were tired when you finished writing: 

7 only pray for simple grace 
To look my neighbour in the face 
Full honestly from day to day 
Yield me his horny palm to hold. 

And I’ll not pray for gold. . . .’ 

Riley sat back and wagged his head with relish as he 
listened to his own words. 

‘I sent the poem to a couple of fancy magazines in the East, 
but they just snorted it back to me.’ 

‘Then would you let me publish it in our Locomotive Fire- 
men’s MagazineT 

‘Delighted! You are now the owner of a poem.’ 

Because he and Riley had become close friends. Gene 
asked, ‘Jim, have you ever been in love?’ 

‘Yes, I’m in love.’ 

‘Tell me about her.’ 

‘Well, she’s great-bosomed, fertile, swiftly changing in 
moou .sometimes light and gay and shining as the sun, some- 
times cruel and black and rain-lashed.’ 

‘In short,’ laughed Gene, ‘Mother Earth.’ 

‘I’ve never met a woman that I’ve enjoyed more than the 
sight of that sunlight dusting through the green foliage. By the 
way, you wouldn’t have any idea what time it is. would you?’ 
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‘Arc you being interested in the time?’ 

‘I’m not, but I promised to give a reading in Indianapolis 
tonight’ 

‘Indianapolis! But there’s only one train left.’ 

Gene picked up the reins of the horse and peered about 
him, trying to recognise the terrain. 

‘You wanted the mare to lead us,’ he laughed, ‘and now 
we’re lost. Suppose you tell her to take us back to the station.’ 

When next he stopped by the Westons’ to drop off some 
magazines he found Ned Harkness in the parlour, sitting on the 
sofa with Gloria. Gloria was in an apron, and it was obvious 
that Harkness’s visit had been unexpected. As Gene entered, 
Harkness broke off in the middle of an earnest sentence, un- 
linished, half dangling in mid-air like a broken wire. 

The ubiquitous Mr. Debs,’ murmured Mr. Harkness. 

Gene wasnl sure what ‘ubiquitous’ meant but he had a 
feeling that it could be no compliment at this particular 
moment. With equal asperity he replied: 

‘Arc you practising law in Terre Haute now, Mr. Hark- 
ness?’ 

Harkness showed his white teeth in a smile that seemed 
to Gene devoid of pleasantness. 

‘No. but it would have its advantages.’ He turned to Gloria 
and added meaningfully, ‘Very great advantages.’ 

‘Gene, do sit down here next to me,’ said Gloria quickly, 
patting the sofa beside her. ‘It's such a long stretch up to 
where your face is.’ 

‘I just came to tell you . . . that is, I want to leave these 
magazines ... for your father. . . .’ 

He stayed another moment or two, promised Gloria to look 
in the following evening, and departed. He went back to his 
work-room, but there was pain at the rear of his skull. The 
print in front of him bK.rred when he tried to read it. 

There was a faint touch of fingers on the door and Gloria 
was inside, the door closed behind her, leaning against it with 
a fr’ghtencd expression in her eyes. Gene sat still, half turned 
in his chair. 

‘Gloria, what is it? What's happened?’ 
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He rose, took her by the hand and led her to his chair at 
the desk. She got up, walked about the room, touching things, 
the red-and-white curtains she had hung at the windows, the 
books she had given him for birthdays and Christmas, his batch 
of five-ccnt notebooks, the pictures of Paine, Voltaire and John 
Brown, the nailed-up grocery boxes with their files of corre- 
spondence. Gene watched her, watched every move of her lithe 
figure, every changing expression on her face. She was trying to 
tell him something, yet when the words came out they were 
above irrelevancies. He wanted to help her, for he perceived 
that she was undergoing a mortal struggle, wanted with all his 
might to banish the redness from her eyes, the dryness fn-m 
her lips; yet he was restrained by a force stronger than the 
knowledge that he was failing her. Then she had left, refusing 
his offer to accompany her. slipping out quickly. 

He could not bear to be in the room after she had gone. He 
went upstairs, undressed quickly, slipped into his side of the 
bed with a minimum of disturbance so that he would not 
awaken Theodore. He lay on his back staring at the dark 
ceiling. 

A few days later he read in the Gazette: 

GLORIA WESTON MARRIES 
PROM l^J ENT CHICAGO ATTORNEY 

Gloria and her parents had gone to Chicago the Sunday 
before; the wedding had taken place at St. James Church; the 
bride would make her home in Chicago where Mr. Harkness 
was a rising and highly regarded railroad attorney. 

This was what Gloria had tried to tell him. Harkness had 
proposed. After all, she was twenty now, Terre Haute was 
beginning to call her a spinster. And he was no help to her. He 
had wanted to hold her but not be responsible for her. She had 
wanted one word, but he had given her nothing, nothing! 

Ke was conscious of a deep silence about him. He looked 
up. All eyes were on him — mother’s, father’s, Theodore’s, 
Jenny’s and Emma’s. They had known this was going to hap- 
pen; they had seen the story in the paper; and now they were 
anxious for him. He jumped up, went into his bedroom, closed 
the door behind him and stood staring out of the window over 
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the fields, seeing Gloria’s beautiful, sensitive face before him, 
seeing Harkness’s bulky form, the powerful features, the 
dominant eyes, the line of square, squat teeth. Every fibre of 
him ached. He swayed as the heavy freight beat over the rails: 
clackety-clack, clackety-clack, click-clack, click-clack. 

His mother was standing by his side. She slipped her arm 
about her oldest son’s waist. He turned to her, lowered his hea'd 
on to her shoulder and wept unashamedly. 


7 

It was Sunday afternoon, and the Debs family was having 
coffee in the parlour. Jenny put down the newspaper she had 
been reading as she exclaimed: 

‘Say, that’s a lot of money for the job of city clerk. It pays 
fifteen hundred dollars a year.’ 

The<xlore asked, 'What docs a city clerk do. Gene?’ 

‘Oh, he prepares tax duplicates, issues vouchers for bills, 
probably keeps a record of the council meetings.’ 

‘Is that hard to do?’ 

‘No, I shouldn’t think so.’ 

‘Then why don’t you go after the job?’ asked Theodore in 
the same tone as he would ask. Why don’t you go after your 
raincoat? 

‘Thanks for the compliment, Theo, but you have to get 
yourself elected.’ 

‘Other people .seem to get themselves elected,’ retorted 
Jenny. 

‘But who would vote for me?’ 

‘The railroad unions would,’ replied Theodore. ‘And all 
those streetcar men that you helped get their strike settled.’ 

‘Everyone at Hulman and Cox would vote for you,’ added 
Jenny. 

‘And what about die Occidental Club boys and their 
fathers?’ asked his mother. ‘The club has a hundred members 
now.’ 

Gene got up and began pacing the room. 

‘Mind you, not that 1 wouldn’t like the job: anybody would, 
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but I’m no politician, I don’t know how to make street-comer 
speeches.’ 

‘All the Alsatians here would be loyal, Gene,’ said his 
father. ‘I’ll put up a big sign in the store: my son is running 
FOR CITY CLFRK.’ 

Gene came to the head of the tabic, spread his fingers out 
on it and leaned toward his family. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen of the nominating committee! I am 
deeply touched by your vote of confidence. What's more, if 
Susan B. Anthony’s Woman Suffrage Amendment were only 
passed. I’m sure you ladies would vote for me. Hut as it 's, I 
have a powerful lot of correspontlenee waiting for me on my 
desk. Now any time you would like to nominate me for 
governor, or president . . .’ 

He went out to his workroom. About an hour later Theo- 
dore came in and announced belligerently: 

‘Gene, I’m sure you could be elected. I been a.sking around 
the neighbourhood about the fellow who’s got the job now. 
Nobody seems to think he’s done so wonderful, he never had 
any clerking experience before.’ 

‘Theo, you're not serious.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

Gene pushed back in his chair, hung his long legs over one 
edge of the small desk and gazed up at the blank ceiling for a 
considerable time. When he brought his head and legs down 
again, his decision had been made. 

‘You seem to have it all figured out, Theo, so I’ll try. if 
you will be my election manager.’ 

It wasn’t as difficult as he had imagined ! he went to the City 
Hall, learned that he needed signatories, secured them in the 
space of two days and filed his application to run for city 
clerk. The family then sat in a huddle over the dining-table, 
figuring out a campaign poster, Mary and Louise Debs each 
sent : cheque to defray expenses. When the posters came back 
from Patrick and Lapish, Gene’s name had been spelled with 
two b’s: Debbs. The family was crestfallen. Jenny looked at 
Theodore. 

‘Don’t blame me,’ cried Theodore. ‘I didn’t do it. There 
was only one b on the paper I handed to the printer.’ 
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‘Now, now,* said Daisy, 'people are going to recognise 
Gene even if he does have an extra b in his name.’ 

Evciyone in the family worked day and night Theodore 
bought several hundred government post cards, secured a copy 
of Bailey’s Terre Haute Directory, and wrote notes to every- 
one list cl as a mechanic or labourer: Mary and her husband. 
Ernst Zobcl, ' ide a tour of their business associates; Jenny 
and Emma Ui.. 'ashedly went from house to house with little 
printed cards showing Gene’s picture and record; Daniel gave 
a campaign speech to every housewife who came into his 
store, and staged a beer party for all of the French people in 
the town. 

Two nights before election the Occidental Club turned out 
full blast with torches and placards reading: elect gene debs 
CITY clerk! put our gene in the city hall! They picked him 
up at his house, inarched him through the main streets of Terre 
Haute, enumg at ;! e square. Fvpr_>une cried for a speech. 
Eager hands pushed him o*' jn to a small platforni. 

‘My constituents,’ he ' led, ‘if you elect me city clerk . . . 

There was a spo’ .aiicous burst of applause. 

‘I promise tho‘ . . . 

The Occidental Club broke out with three cheers. 

‘/A'' ■ ,iiat the duties of city clerk will b^ . . .’ 

The band burst into ‘Auld Lang Syne’. The meeting was 
over. 

On the day of the election Major O. J. Smith published a 
warm-hearted approval of Gene in the Gazette. ‘Mr. Cv-bs is 
a finely built young man of twenty-four, is active, hard- 
working, painstaking and inspired by a most laudable ambi- 
tion to succeed in all he undertakes. He has a good voice to 
read the record of the Council and writes a neat, plain hand, 
with which to keep it. His habits are excellent, his manners are 
pleasant, and his qualifications fir.,t-class.’ 

Eugene Victor Deb* received three thousand votes, while 
his opponent polled only half as many. Now there would be 
money to help Jenny finish her course at the Indiana State 
Normal; there would be extra funds with which to help rebuild 
his union; he would have Saturday afternoons off to devote 
to his other activities. 
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but I'm no politician. I don’t know how to make street-comer 
speeches.’ 

‘All the Alsatians here would be loyal. Gene,’ said his 
father. ‘I’ll put up a big sign in the store: my son is running 

FOR CITY CLERK.’ 

Gene came to the head of the table, .spread his fingers out 
on it and leaned toward his family. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen of the nominating committee! I am 
deeply touched by your vote of confidence. What’s more, if 
Susan B. Anthony’s Woman Suffrage Amendment were only 
passed. I’m sure you ladies would vote for me. But as it is, I 
have a powerful lot of correspondence waiting for me on my 
desk. Now any time you would like to nominate me for 
governor, or president . . .’ 

He went out to his workroom. About an hour later Theo- 
dore came in anjfl^,announced belligerently: 

‘Gene, elected. I been asking around 

the ne.if(lc fingering the gold 'willow who’s got the job now. 
Nobnow he was in a position to ma?. wonderful, he never had 
^'enty-thrcc, it would have been too six 
,our, it was already too late. In the quiet 
thought back over the years. He had done so u. 
much had happened to him; he regretted nothing . . cxc'iyilrF .one 
Gloria. Should he have been bolder, less questioning of what 
the future held, married her when the time was ripe for Gloria 
to be married? ' 

Even now the answers were elusive: he had a good job for 
a year, but his union was gone, his work had been fruitless, 
his efforts to revive the local might prove of no avail. 


8 

Gcr:f. was shocked at Will Sayre’s appearance: his cheeks 
were hollow, he had developed a jumping nerve at the corner 
of his jawbone. Nor did it take much prompting to find out 
what had wounded Sayre so mortally: the city newspapers were 
calling him a socialist, a radical, a revolutionist. He could not 
have been more hurt if he had been cnarged with being an 
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‘Now. now.’ said Daisy, ‘people are going to recognise 
Gene even if he does have an extra b in his name.’ 

Everyone in the family worked day and night. Theodore 
bought several hundred government post cards, secured a copy 
of Bailey’s Terre Haute Directory, and wrote notes to every- 
one listed as a mechanic or labourer; Mary and her husband. 
Ernst Zobel. made a tour of their business associates; Jenny 
and Emma unabashedly went from house to house with little 
printed cards showing Gene’s picture and record; Daniel gave 
a campaign speech to every housewife who came into his 
store, and staged a beer party for all of the French people in 
the town. 

Two nights before election the Occidental Club turned out 
full blast with torches and placards reading: r.LncT gene debs 
CITY clerk! put our gene in the city hall! They picked him 
up at his house, marched him through the main streets of Terre 
Haute, ending H (he square. Everaeve in pil for a speech. 
Eager hands pushed him up c one word in the magui.. 

‘My constituents,’ he cr' 

There was a spont aow to quiet his editor, for it was 

‘1 promise that ho armour of attitude with which to shiei^ 

The Occid'vaing blows: he was simply not constituted for 

‘And t^. Gene said to himself, .Some n\en are and some 
men ain’t; some men can take it only when they know they’re 
right, some withstand it even better when they know they're 
wrong. Aloud he said: 

‘Your trouble. Will, is that it’s so long since you worked 
for a city newspaper that you’ve forgotten what they're pub- 
lished h)r: not the dissemination of news, but the accumulation 
of profit. You have got to keep a screen before your mind, a 
screen that will let through the fine grains of truth while keep- 
ing out the rocks of slander.’ 

‘But what’s it all for. Gene? A magazine that’s a failure? 
That nobody wants, no* even the firemen themselves?’ 

‘You mustn’t .say the firemen don’t want it; they do, only 
they’re confused and frightened. Without it, they have no 
voice, they hardly exist.’ 

‘I’m willing to fight. Gene, but I want that fight to be 
in my work, my efforts to create a good magazine, to get 
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first-rate copy, to make it informative and entertaining, and 
serve a valuable purpose. My God. isn’t that struggle 
enough?’ 

Gene put an arm about his comrade’s shoulder; it did seem 
that anyone who worked for human equity undertook a double 
task: the duties of his particular job and the fighting oif of the 
wolves who devour freedom. To himself he vowed. I’ll not let 
my enemies cut my strength by falling for that game. The only 
time I’ll be hurt is when I fail in my own work. 

Before Sayre left Terre Haute, Gene had become associate 
editor of the Locomotive Firemens Magazine. It meant more 
work piled up on the desk in the little office, but it was the 
only way to keep the magazine running. The fact that he had 
been elected to the position of city clerk reflected an aura of 
prestige and respectability over the magazine and his non- 
existent local. 

He checked his calendar and saw that it was more than six 
months since he had spoken to Riley McKeen. At that time he 
had spread word among the former members of his local that 
McKeen would raise wages on the Vandalia if he could be 
shown an improved record. He had impressed upon the men 
that this was a chance not only for a higher wage, but for 
recognition of their union. The Pittsburgh riots were fading in 
memory, the newspapers had shifted their barrage from 
unions to some other topical evil, and responsibility for 
the destruction* of the Pennsylvania Railroad property had 
been distributed almost equally among the strikers, sympa- 
thizers, unemployed, state militia, private police, and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad itself. During the course of the past year a 
revolution had also been taking place inside the railroad dyn- 
asty: the fifteen hundred separate short lines connecting the 
towns of America were consolidating rapidly, and as each 
company’s haul became longer its need for reliable engineers, 
trainm.-ti, firemen and brakemen became urgent. 

Now his tally sheets showed that during the period of trial 
the number of absentee firemen had been cut by almost eighty 
per cent, there had been no bursting boilers, only two charges 
of drunkenness had been brought against the men. 

‘You don’t have to show me the record,’ said McKeen at 
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the bank. ‘Our bookkeepers know when we’ve stepped up ser- 
vice and cut down costs.’ 

‘Then you’re satisfied that we’ve fulhlled our part of th? 
bargain, Mr. McKeen?’ 

‘I promised you a basic daily wage of one dollar forty 
cents. I’ll also pay five cents an hour for the polishing work 
in the roundhouse.’ 

That night he and Theodore sent out penny post cards to 
all the union firemen working for the Vandalia, informing 
them that they were now receiving a dollar and fifty cents a 
day. 

The following morning a messenger came to Gene’s desk 
at the City Hall. 

‘Mr. Debs, Mr. Engles wants to see you.’ 

Gene sat studying the city tax sheet in front of him. Engles 
had never consulted him; Engles had forbidden him to come 
around; if !io rtCn' sending for him now, it could only be 
because the l erre llraite and Indianapolis wanted something. 

‘Tell Mr. Engles that he can see me here on his lunch hour 
if he wishes.’ 

At twehe o'clock Gene went home for his big meal of the 
day; he returned to the City Hall at ten minutes to one. Engles 
was sitting in a chair waiting. Gene dropped into the chair 
behind his desk, then asked: 

‘Can 1 ilo something for you. Mr. Engles?’ 

‘1 suppose >ou know we lost five of our best firemen to 
the Vandalia this morning.’ 

Gene's mouth assumed his mother’s crooked smile. 

Engles was talking very fast. ‘You know about our consoli- 
dation plans. We’re extending the run of our trains several 
hundred miles. We want our firemen to stoke the whole run, 
lay over a day, and come back again on one of our trains. The 
men don’t want to be out for foui days at a stretch. You've 
got to get those firemen on the Terre Haute trains for me.’ 

Gene’s first triumph turned bitter on his lips; for this was 
no longer a hard man sitting in front of him, laying down the 
law; this was a frightened creature whose job was in jeopardy. 
And Gene Debs had no defences against human suffering. 

‘All right. Mr. Engles. I’ll ask the boys to make the long 
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run. but the Terre Haute and Indianapolis is going to have to 
make concessions, in writing.’ 

‘We are prepared to meet the raise in the Vandalia’s 
wages,’ said Engles quickly. 

‘The men must be given room and board allowance for the 
time they arc away from home; and they must be given an 
adequate rest period when they return to Terre Haute.’ 

Engles nodded. 

‘You guarantee to recognise the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen.’ 

Engles’s face froze. ‘I can deliver it all, except the recogni- 
tion of the union.’ 

Gene’s anger flared. ‘You’re asking me as head of the 
union to keep the men on your trains, yet you’re unwilling to 
recognise the organisation that you want to do the What 
kind of logic is that? What kind of justice?’ 

' On Saturday night Gene sat in the meeting hall at his old 
desk with the tear in the green felt and faced a roomful of 
men. In the four years since he and Theodore had painted 
these walls, Terre Haute had grown as a railroad centre; more 
locomotive firemen were living in the city than ever before. 
Notices had been posted about the Vandalia’s wage increase 
and preferential tiiring for the members of the Terre Haute 
local. There were some forty new application blanks on his 
desk, and a hundred dollars in dues. 

He had pKnighcd his field, bided his time: circumstances 
had combined to bring his plants to fruition. He now had the 
only full-bodied local in the national organisation. 

And in his hand was a telegram from Joshua Leach asking 
him to come at once to Chicago. 

He no sooner dropped off the caboose in the railroad yards 
than one of the firemen called out, ‘Gene, Josh is waitin’ at the 
rounc^’ousc’. 

Joshua Leach was walking around in circles, not a difficult 
thing to do in a roundhouse, but it was the pattern of his 
thought rather than the design of the building that was to blame. 

‘What’s the trouble. Josh?’ he asked. ‘You look as though 
you lost your last lodge.’ 
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‘Worse than that, boy.’ He looked around quickly, then 
continued on in an undertone. ‘Will wSayre has disappeared.’ 

‘Disappeared? You mean just plain vanished?’ 

‘Hell, no. He’s run away . . . and taken every last dollar 
we had in the treasury.’ 

‘How much did he take. Josh?’ 

‘About three thousand dollars.’ 

Gene thought back to his last conversation with Sayre. He 
alone knew that Will Sayre’s heart had been broken; that he 
hatl taken the money, much of which belonged to him in back 
wages, in order to lice into respectability. 

That’s not all,’ continued Leach. ‘We’re in the hole twelve 
thousand dollars, including eight thousand to the printer. Some 
of our death bcncliciaries haven’t been paid. I doubt if there 
are fifty active Icxlges or a thousand diies-paying members.’ 

Gene’s breathing halted: they once had had sixty thousand 
members! 

‘What are you going to do?’ 

‘The executive committee has a plan. Come on, let’s go to 
the hotel.’ 

Gene found his hv)tel room crowded with the executive 
committee of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. Sev- 
eral of the men threw anxious glances at Jpsh. 

‘What is this, a wake?’ asked Gene. 

‘It is if you don’t come through,’ replied Grand Master 
Ariudd. 

‘C’onie through with what? The last lime I looked at my 
bank balance, 1 had sixty dollars to leave to my heirs.’ 

‘We don’t want your money. Gene,’ said Leach; ‘all we 
want is your life.’ 

The executive committee was sitting on the two available 
chairs, the bed, the table and the bureau. Gene stood in the 
centre of the room. 

‘(’onie on, bovs, ou; with it.’ 

‘First of all,’ said Arnold, ‘you are now editor of the Loco- 
motive Firemen s Mn^a:ine.* 

‘wSecondly,’ said Leach, ‘you’re the secretary-treasurer of 
the organization.’ 

‘Now wait a minute,’ cried Gene. ‘I’m holding a full-time 
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job as city clerk of Terre Haute. Tin running your magazine 
and I’m trying to hold my local together. . . 

That’s exactly why we’re putting the job up to you,’ said 
Leach. There’s no one else can do it. We’re in debt, the 
: u.ga^ine we just made you editor of don’t exist no more, and 
the Locomotive Firemen won’t exist no more unless you can 
do for us what you did for the Terre Haute local.’ 

‘Get off the bed,* said somebody, ‘and let Gene lay his 
carcass down. Maybe it’ll help him think.’ 

Gene stretched out full length on the bed, his ankles and 
feet sticking through the brass railing at the end. He locked 
his hands under his head and stared at the ceiling, through the 
roof of the hotel and all the way back to that first convention 
in Indianapolis when some of these same men had turned 
away from him because of his youth and inexperience. 

How could he add still another job to his already crammed 
life? To run the magazine and to be secretary-treasurer meant 
that he would have to be on the ri)ad constantly, reviving 
locals, holding their affairs in the palm of his hand, forming 
new lodges, inducting thousands of now men, fighting the 
battles of the locals and the national all over the railroad 
empire. How could he possibly do it? If he doubled his efforts 
at the City Hall, and doubled them for the magazine and then 
multiplied them a thousandfold to reconstruct the national 
organization into a vigorous and creative union, when would 
he have time t(5 live? To love? To cat or sleep? To get one- 
tenth of his work done in any twenty-four hours? 

He bolted upright in the bed. The men who had been 
smoking their cigars in silence turned to him. 

‘I can’t do it, boys. I’d like to. you know my whole heart 
and soul arc in this movement. If 1 were triplets I’d take the 
job. If I were even twins I’d try it; but short of being four guys 
in on»' the whole thing is impossible, and you know it.’ 

‘Yl Gene, we know it,’ replied Arnold quietly. ‘No one 
man can do this task alone, even on full time and full pay.’ 

‘Now wait a minute. I didn’t say anything about pay; it 
isn’t the money that . . .’ 

‘Oh, stop it. Gene,’ admonished Leach. ‘You’ve been 
working for the union five years and spent every penny you’ve 
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earned on us. How in the hell could we ever think it’s wages 
that’s stopped you?’ 

‘Gene is right,’ continued Arnold, as though no one had 
interrupted him. ‘We’re dead, and we might as well arrange 
for funeral services.’ He looked around the room from face to 
face and said solemnly: ‘We tried hard, boys, but events were 
against us. It was just too soon. Maybe we’ll be able to try 
again in another ten years, maybe our kids will be able to put 
it over.’ 

No one spoke. Gene lay out on the bed with his eyes 
closed. He felt that there was nothing more brutally meaning- 
less than death, death of something or someone you loved, 
you had given birth to, you had nurtured, you had planned 
and built and invested with your own blood and muscle and 
bone. Clackcty-clack, clackety-clack, click-clack, click-clack. 
Without knowing that he had somehow passed over a line, he 
heard himself say: 

‘The national offices will have to be moved to Terre Haute.’ 

‘Yes, Gene.’ 

‘Every dollar of our debts will have to be paid.’ 

‘Yes, Gene.’ 

‘Every cent you’ve got in vour pockets goes into the pot.’ 

‘Yes, Gene.’ 

He picked up Joshua Leach’.s hat, took a wallet out of his 
coat pocket and dumped forty dollars into it, then passed it 
from member to member, waiting until they had put in not 
only their green-backs but their silver and nickels and coppers 
as well. 

‘Just one thing more,’ he said. ‘If 1 remember our constitu- 
tion, the secretary-treasurer must be elected by the order, meet- 
ing in convention. Do you think you can get me elected?’ 

‘We’ll try,’ replied Joshua Leach with a quiet smile. ‘We 
have summoned delegates from every local still functioning. 
They're waiting for us in the meeting hall.’ 

Gene’s eyes shot open in surprise. 

There were about fifty delegates sealed glumly on hard, 
narrow chairs. Arnold and Joshua Leach pushed Gene in 
through the open door ahead of them. Every man in the hall 
rose and cried: 
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‘Gene Debs! Gene Debs!’ 

Gene turned to Arnold. ‘What docs this mean?’ 

‘It’s very simple, Gene . . . we elected you before you gol 
here.’ 

Gene could only whisper, ‘Oh, you did!’ 


9 

On his way home he slopped at Indianapolis to inspect the 
office he had inherited. The one dingy room held an obsolete 
black walnut writing desk, an address ledger with the names 
of former members, and an old iron safe, barren except for 
three blackened pennies. It wasn’t much to go on, yet he 
turned the three pennies over and over in his hanil, deri\ing 
a symbolic pleasure from them. How could one say that the 
organisation was dead or destitute? Had not great ventures 
and great fortunes been founded on less than this? He 
dropped the three pennies into a vest pocket and palled them 
securely. Then he pul the address book into his coal pocket 
and continued on to Terre Haute. 

He told his family nothing of what had happened in 
Chicago: there w^is just too much work to be done before he 
would even know whether there was a Brotherhood of which 
he was an official. That night he wrote to the printer in Dayton 
telling him that 'the Locomotive Firemen's Magazine had been 
moved to Terre Haute. The printer informed him by return 
mail that the Brotherhood owed him eight thousand dollars. 

‘If I don’t threaten to sue, it’s only because there’s nothing 
and no one to sue.’ 

Two crucial things had first to be accomplished; he had to 
pay off a considerable part of the printer’s debt, and he had 
to assure the firemen and their families that they would under- 
go no ..'.ix^nd bankruptcy of the order’s funds. Once he could 
guarantee the safety of their money, people would no longer be 
either afraid or unwilling to pay it in. The only way to accom- 
plish this was to post a bond. But with what? He didn’t have 
a dollar to his name except the salary he was earning. He took 
his problem to the only banker he knew. 
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‘I need abo ten thousand dollars. Mr. McKeen. If 1 
send the printer our thousand dollars in cash and a note for 
the other for.-, i in confident he’ll release the magazine to us. 
And if 1 c.m pi ' up a bond with you for six thousand dollars 
against my iii'< r mcc funds. I’m sure that will give the fire- 
men and their nilics confidence in me. What 1 want to ask 
you was. how es a man get ten thousand dollars in this 
world?’ 

McKcen laughed as he replied: ‘Different men get it in 
different svays. If you were a manufacturer, I would suggest 
that you float a stock issue; if you were a real estate manipu- 
lator. I would suggest that you take out a mortgage on your 
land.’ 

‘But seeing as how I am secretary-treasurer of a half- 
defunct union?’ 

‘Then you’d better get ten signatures around town guaran- 
teeing the loan.’ 

‘Do you think there are ten men in Terre Hatuc rash 
enough to back me?’ 

Riley took a form I'ut of his desk, wrote something on it 
and replied, ‘Now you only need nine.’ 

Gene had less trouble that he had anticipated: his father 
signed. Mary’s husband signed, Mr. Hulman and Mr. Cox 
each signed, and so did the mayor of Terre Haute. 

.So astonished was the printer in Dayton to receive a 
cashier’s cheque for four thousand dollars that he sent Gene 
the old plates, illustrations and title prints. Now that the 
magazine once again belonged to the union. Gene found 
nothing but small foot presses in Terre Haute. For the 
moment he was baffled. 

“Its a good thing I didn’t know about this before I bor- 
rowed that ten thousand dollars,’ he told Theodore. ‘How can 
I bring the magazine to Terre Haute when we have no way of 
printing it here?’ 

‘That’s easy.’ said Theodore. ‘Borrow another ten thou- 
sand dollars and buy yourself some big presses.’ 

‘Maybe I can talk somebody else into it.’ 

He put on his hat and walked down to Moore and Langen, 
the only professional printers in town, He had given them the 
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Occidental Club business in tickets, circulars and programmes. 

‘Mr. Laiigen,’ he said, ‘you’re throwing away a lot of im- 
portant jobs by not having a big press. You know yourself 
how much of the local business goes to Indianapolis and 
Chicago. . . .’ 

'That’s true,’ replied Langcn. ‘However, those presses arc 
mighty expensive.’ 

'Suppose you had a guaranteed job that would meet the 
cost of those presses month by month, and everything else you 
got was profit? Tm bringing the Limunoiive Firemen’s Maga- 
zine here to Terre Haute. I can give you an initial print order 
of five thousand; by the end of the year we should be running 
twenty thousand.’ 

Langcn looked at Gene for a moment, then said apologeti- 
cally, 'You always paid your bills for the Occidental Club. 
Gene, but I heard tell that the Locomotive Firemen’s Union 
isn’t so flush.’ 

‘No, Mr. Langcn, we’re not rich, but we’re not destitute 
either. We just sent a four-thousand-dollar cheque to the 
former printer in Dayton.’ 

‘Tell you what I’ll do. Gene. I'll canvass the town, see how 
much big work there is to be had.’ 

‘Fine!’ exlaimed Gene. 'Now there’s just one thing more.’ 

‘What’s that?’ 

‘A union magazine can only be printed by a union shop.’ 

Langen gazed at Gene in cool silence. Then he said with 
a strange smile: 

'Gene, no one can accu.se you of lack of nerve. That time 
five years ago, when you hired Colonel Ingersoll to come here, 
I thought you’d go into debt for the rest of your life, and be 
ridden out of town on a rail. All right, boy, if you ever walk 
into this shop and sec a big printing press, you’ll know that 
the nen handling it belong to the printers’ union.’ 

In the earlier years he had outsprouted his clothes so fast 
that Theodore inherited them before his older brother had 
made a permanent impression at the knees or elbows. Theo- 
dore’s face and figure were such authentic replicas of his own 
that when Gene saw him coming down the street in a suit, shirt 
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and tic which he himself had been wearing only the year before, 
he had the impression that he was gazing into a tall mirror. 

Theo<lore didn’t mind taking Gene’s hand-me-downs in 
clothes because in his spirit he was intensely independent: his 
opinions were his own. Participating in each other’s secrets, 
.sharing one room, one bed as they did, it was as though they 
were two parts of a whole rather than separate individuals 
careening their separate ways through life. For the past few 
years Theodore had done little playing with the boys of the 
neighbourhood; his excitement came from his brother and his 
brother’s work, liven his schooling had 'oecome stale, because 
his work with Gene had taken him into the mature world of 
conflict, of challenging ideas; he had to stretch himself to keep 
up, and the youngster found this more stimulating that play- 
ing ba.seball. 

One evening he announced, 'Gene, you can’t do all this 
work by yourseh'. i'm going to help you.’ 

Gene was thinking his own thoughts. 

’. . . of course . . . just like you always did ... in your 
spare time.’ 

'Full time.’ 

Startled. Gene turned his head. 

‘Sooner or later you’d be hiring somebody' to help with the 
books and the mail and the printer's copy.’ 

‘Your going to keep on with school, boy.’ 

‘But what can 1 learn in school that’s half as interesting as 
1 learn from you?’ 

Gene smiled grimly. ‘The family’s in better circumstances 
now, and we can afford to give you some education. We want 
you to rise in the world, make something of yourself.’ 

‘You mean become a railroad lawyer?’ asked Theodore. 

The question was fresh, but germane; when Gene re- 
mained silent Theodore said more gently, ‘Seems to me you’ve 
had several chances to i.sc in the world, and instead you hung 
on to the coat tails of the firemen’s union, even when there 
was no union.’ 

‘Mother and Father won’t approve.’ 

‘Suppose we leave it up to Mother?’ asked Theodore. ‘If 
Daisy says I have to go back to school. I’ll go.’ 
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Gene was certain their mother would send Theodore back 
to school, but when they found her on the back porch, rinsing 
out the family’s long winter underwear, and made her dry her 
hands and come sit for a moment in the parlour and drink a 
cup of coffee with them, she fooled her eldest son com- 
pletely. 

‘1 don’t know what you’re going to do. Gene, but 1 have 
confidence in you. I know you’ll be able to handle whatever 
the future has in store for you. I want Thco to become that 
way too. The best thing you boys can get out of life is working 
together, being loyal to each other.’ 

Gene’s voice was gruff with love and embarrassment as he 
turned to Theodore. 

‘All right, then, you arc now an employee of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen. We’ll pay you three dollars a 
week and you can have it every week that there’s three dollars 
in the treasury. You’re in charge of the office during the day 
while I’m at the City Hall; you open the mail, prepare copy 
for the printer, wrap and post the magazines . . .’ 


10 

Time had had a rigidly compartmentalised nature: there 
were seven days in the week and he had always known wliat 
day it was; there were twenty-four hours in the day and he 
could have given you the precise moment in the hour. But now 
time became fluid as the flowing Wabash: in the ever-present 
heat haze of unfulfilled labours, days and nights merged into 
each other, weeks and months became indiscernible. 

Once he had the mapzinc under his wing, the next task 
was to straighten out the insurance tangle. He found that there 
were five unpaid beneficiary claims; that the locals in these 
five 10 ' rs should have vanished into coal smoke was natural 
and inevitable. He therefore risked most of his remaining cash 
to pay up the claims. With each cheque he enclosed a personal 
letter of sympathy and an explanation that the union and its 
funds were now under his particular care. 

The results were immediate; firemen’s wives from three of 
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the locals sent in their husband's back dues and insurance 
money. 

‘Well, well,’ murnuircd Gene, fingering the greenbacks. 
‘The first take on our new investment. Not that the money 
isn’t welcome, boy, but do you know what’s happened? Three 
dead locals arc now alive again. We’ve got to pursue these 
women, sec f^al they spread the good word around.’ 

Except for occasional news notes or articles that he 
whittled out of Grand Master Arnold and Joshua Leach, he 
had cither to write or select the material for the entire sixty- 
fou.r-page volume of the magazine. He no longer had lime to 
think of style, no longer an opportunity to wonder if he were 
expressing what was closest to the hearts of the firemen and 
their families. 

He had Mvi'd through five troubled years; he could no 
longer publish stone about firemen saving little girls on the 
tracks, or verses about men having taken their last glass. He 
gave them interesting stories by Victor Hugo and Mark 
Twain. He ran literarv articles on Longfellow and William 
Cullen Bryant; he published political speeches by Patrick 
Henry and Daniel Webster, by Gladstone and Garibaldi; he 
briefed the teachings of Thomas Carlyle and.Charles Darwin, 
rnd he interspersed these stories with humorous anecdotes 
about Spoopendyke’s Bathing Suit, and Jerry, the Obstinate 
Mule. 

No issue went forth without its plea for each lodge to buy 
technical books and magazines, to keep its meeting hall open 
day and night so that the firemen might utilize every spare 
moment for study. In his editorials he knew that he was being 
more preacher than teacher; when he had worked on the rail- 
road, the firemen were despised by management as ‘drunken 
rowdies’, ‘unprincipled, worthless creatures’. Slowly the habi- 
tual drunks were being replaced by younger men who kept 
their eye not only on the 140 point of the steam-guage mark 
but also on the three dollars and fifty cents daily wage being 
paid to engineers. The brunt of his fight was still to gain re- 
spectability for his enginemen; unashamedly he preached 
moralisms; ‘Self-respect is the cheapest and best commodity 
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iD the world.’ ‘If we are true to the spirit of manhood, failure 
can never be our lot.’ The man of work some may hate, but 
all respect.’ 

A good part of his efforts were directed at the hiring 
superintendents who obliged firemen to sign an agreement 
saying they would not join the union. He had to convince 
these superintendents that the union was good for the railroad 
as well as the firemen; that ‘our organisation means to assist 
in the solution of the labour problem by honest adjustment of 
differences: arbitration, not war’. 

He wanted his magazine to become both a textbook ?nd a 
campus; he wanted it to become the voice of labour. 

He was running a one-man show, and if the magazine 
reflected all of the inadequacies and contradictions of a one- 
man show, it also displayed all the strength of unified and 
passionate authority. His control enabled him to throw out 
the black lists, get rid of vituperation and name calling, start 
a woman’s department which printed recipes, the latest styles 
in dresses from New York and advice on how to repair furni- 
ture. Where Will Sayre had been on the defensive, writing 
long editorials in which he denied that the Locomotive Fire- 
men were anarchists or socialists. Gene went on the offensive, 
glorifying the firemen's job, publishing complete engineering 
courses for home study. Above all, the pages were saturated 
with his confidence, with his undying determination that the 
Locomotive Firemen would not perish, but would grow day 
by day into a powerful and useful union. 

During the first year of its life the magazine cost him nine 
hundred of his fiftecn-hundred-dollar city clerk’s wage. He 
considered the money well spent. 

Once again the grocery boxes nailed to the walls were 
fi’Ld with letters, each one different in approach and tone, but 
all c: them dominated by the same compulsion: Your local 
must come back to life! As the months passed each file got 
thicker, but he was not discouraged, for once in a while a letter 
would come from an old member, or a new fireman, asking 
for insurance, wanting to know when the local in his town 
would meet. Anyone unguarded enough to write such a letter 
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was immediately named secretary-treasurer of his local and 
instructed to go among his fellows and bring them into the 
meeting hall. 

Of personal life he had none. He started work at six in 
the morning and finished at three the next morning, never 
fully knowing when he got into bed or out of it, whether he 
had taken off his clothes and crawled under the blankets or 
merely throv >’ himself face downward on the pillow; never 
knowing what it was he was eating, or which meal of the day. 
Hiu grip was always packed, ready to depart on a moment’s 
or an hour’s notice for Elmira or Nashville if word were 
flashed that he was needed: to tramp through a railroad yard 
in the rain or sleet half the night, to be ordered out of the 
roundhouse as an agitator, to be put off a train while attempt- 
ing to deadhead over a division, sometimes into a midwinter 
snowbank. 

Never did he come home empty-handed, without a new 
convert, a new member, a new local: track hands, shopmen, 
telegraphers, switchmen, brakemen, all turned to him because 
they had no organiser and they were all the same to him, all 
his children, because they worked on the railroad. When he 
was introduced as a labour leader at a meeting of trackmen 
in a shed in Sheboygan he was on his feet in {in instant, crying 
out: 

‘1 am not a labour leader. If you are looking for a Moses 
to lead you out of this wilderness, you will stay right where 
you are. I would not lead you into the promised land if I 
could, because if I could lead you in, someone else could lead 
you out.’ 

So he rode the engines over mountain and plain, was fed 
from the dinner pails of swarthy stoker”, slept in the cabooses, 
the rhythm of wheels over rails singing in his blood. Clackety- 
clack, clackety-clack, click-clack, click-clack. With Gloria gone 
there was not even an occasional moment of hand-holding or 
a bit of awkward dancing about the parlour. This was no life 
for a woman, certainly not for a wife; that it might not be any 
kind of a life for man cither never entered his thoughts. 

On one of his rare Sunday mornings in town he met 
Major Smith at the All Faith Church. Smith was very debonair 
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in a new pear/-grey spring outfit. After the services they walked 
back to the Debs home together. 

‘You know. Gene,’ the editor said, after viewing the files 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, ‘you’re a strong 
combination of executive, shopkeeper and missionary.’ 

‘I wish the combination were successful as it is strong,’ 
mourned Gene. ‘I’ve already distributed three issues of the 
new magazine and sent out two thousand pieces of personal 
mail. Every now and then I catch a stray member.’ 

‘You’re not discouraged, my boy?’ 

‘Discouraged, tired, broke. . . 

Major Smith settled himself in a chair, rested his fedora 
with its soft brim on a pile of unanswered mail. He made an 
incongruous picture as he leaned his fashionably tailored 
figure across the desk that had formerly served as a kitchen 
table. His eyes were friendly as they rested on the boy. 

‘I’m moving my plant to Chicago, Gene. That’s going to 
be one of the greatest printing centres of America because it's 
a focal shipping point. I want you to see the new w’ooden lugs 
I’ve invented for the t>pe face. They're so much lighter and 
less e.xpensive to ship that I'm sure we're going to develop a 
tremendous business.’ 

‘You do wellAvith everything you undertake, Major.’ 

‘Thank you. Gene. My idea is that after a while we'll 
graduate from printers into a press association; we’ll write our 
own news stories and features, set them up into a kind of 
boiler plate and ship them all over America.’ 

‘It sounds like a wonderful idea.’ 

Smith laughed. ‘You’re the only young man I know who 
wouldn’t already have been tiguring how he could get into this 
and what part of the millions he could corner for himself.’ 

Gene sat on the edge of his desk, his long legs cros.sed and 
dandling. 

‘v. Mie, I want you to come in with me. You’re a progres- 
sive, and so am I. The thing for us to do is to make a lot of 
money, then you can go back to the labour movement well 
protected.’ 

‘Major, how can a progressive think in terms of making a 
lot of money?’ 
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There’s nothing anomalous about that, Gene; the progres- 
sives are the ones who should be the most successful because 
their minds arc open to new ideas, radical experiments.’ 

‘I can’t afford the time to make money.’ 

‘But don’t you see how much more effective you can be?’ 

Gene walked the floor. ‘Unions aren’t built on money; 
they’re built -'n faith. If they have to be supported with outside 
funds they ...'i collapse the minute the last outside dollar 
vanishes.’ 

‘Gene, your editorials arc always about the need for mass 
education.’ 

‘As long as the working man is ignorant and management 
is educated, it will have the advantage.’ 

‘Then don’t you sec? This development of inexpensive 
plate is going to help mass education enormously. As it is now, 
only rich pcopiv'. ran buy a lot of books; magazines and news- 
papers [ire far too e ^pensive. We can bring the cost of printing 
down to a half, a quarter, yes. Gene, and if we keep moving 
forward vigorously, we could produce printed matter at such 
low cost that every n^ in, woman and child in America could 
afford an education. Isn’t that as valuable as unionism?* 

Gene knew that Smith w^as not fabricating the dream. What 
he promised, he delivered; and what a magniffeent opportunity 
to put the right kind of thinking into Major Smith’s new boiler 
plate. Seeing Gene thoughtful and interested for the first time. 
Smith quickly interjeeted: 

‘You see. Gene, there are many w'ays of doing the job you 
want done. Don’t give me your answer now. I want you to 
come to Chicago with me this week-end.’ 

The following Sunday they walked through the streets of 
Chicago in the brisk morning air to the building the news- 
paper man had purchased. It took only a brief inspection for 
Gene to realize that he had invested a sizeable fortune here; 
that the set up was so good there was little possibility of 
failure. 

‘I can sec you like the plant. Gene, and the idea behind 
the business. I'm not offering you a job, boy. I’m offering you 
a partnership. I want you to be general manager of produc- 
tion. You’ll have a drawing account and stock in the company, 
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twenty-five per cent of the stock. That shows how much I 
think of you. Within a few years you’ll be rich, you’ll have 
influence and power, you’ll be able to walk into the nieeting.s 
J railroad managers, yes. and boards of directors. You’ll be 
able to work from the top instead of the bottom, and though 
it sounds cynical, my boy, that's where things are accom- 
plished.’ 

Gene stood silently, his eyes surveying the presses. 

Think it over,’ said Major Smith, ‘take a walk around the 
lake. Meet me here in a couple of hours.’ 

The off-lake wind was strong in his nostrils. In rhythm 
with his long strides was the pleasant thought of being .suc- 
cessful, of owning two suits of clothes and having a hundred 
dollars in the bank. Major Smith’s printing plant and press 
association would grow at a .steady pace; it was pleasant to 
think about working at something in which he would not for- 
ever be fighting so desperately to achieve so little. 

Then he was no longer thinking of the proposed partner- 
ship, he was thinking of Gloria. Just being in the same 
city with her filled him with her presence as completely 
as it had when she had been in the same room with him 
in Terre Haute, moving about quickly and gracefully. As 
he walked along«thc streets of the North Shore, with its proud 
and handsome homes, he could hear her low, gentle voice 
inside the silcyit hou.ses. Aiul he was sick with longing for her. 

When next his thoughts became conscious he found that 
he was in a poorer part of the town, with the houses narrow 
and soot-covered, the noise of the freight hogs clanging up 
and down. Automatically his feet had led him to the railroad 
yards. He made his way to the roundhouse, where he met old 
friends, and soon he was talking railroading and unionism. 
Here in Chicago the hatred of the men for their lines and their 
bosses was more bitter than in Terre Haute. He was saddened 
at the thought that skilled workmen, who should have taken 
pride in their work and been motivated by feelings of guardian- 
ship over their machines, loathed the greater part of their 
waking hours because they felt they had been judged un- 
worthy of their hire. To be worthy of his hire a workman must 
be given sufficient pay to keep his family in the decencies; 
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any other definition was meaningless. They were being de- 
prived, thought Gene, of that one skeletal without which a man 
becomes a sagging contour of flesh: his joy in his craft, his 
job, his contribution. 

This he told the men; this they understood. He forgot to be 
sick wiih longing for Gloria. Major Smith and the dream of 
wealth /anishcd. 


11 

He found Frank Karnorski, vice-president of the Brother- 
hood, sitting on his doorstep. Even before the man spoke he 
saw that something was askew. 

‘What hit you. Frank?’ he asked. 

‘The vicc-;'rositlcnt of the Pennsylvania Railroad.’ 

‘What in blazes were you doing within ten miles of a vice- 
president of the Penn?’ 

‘I was asking him to issue me an annual pass.’ 

‘Annual pass!’ excHimed Gene. ‘Are you crazy? Since those 
Pittsburgh strikes, the Pennsylvania won’t even employ union 
engineers!’ 

‘Well, I didn’t see what I had to lose. B,ut that dirty so- 
and-so McCrea, he was on top of me before I saw him get 
out of his chair, and the first thing I knew I landed on my 
face in the outside office, with the clerks giving me th.' hee- 
haw.’ 

Gene controlled his anger long enough to say, ‘Frank, don’t 
you know you never ask favours from your opponents? If 
there’s any fiivours to be done, you do them. You don’t humi- 
liate yourself and your order. . . .’ 

Then he sat down to think the thing through. The railroads 
carried not only passengers and freight, but stories as well; the 
yarn about the Locomotive Firemen’s official who was thrown 
out bodily by the Pennsylvania Railroad would be clackety- 
clacking along the rails of the country within a matter of hours, 
and it would cover the full ninety-thousand miles of tracks 
almost as fast as the telegraph. He must not allow this to hap- 
pen, for within a week the Locomotive Firemen’s Union would 
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be the butt of ridicule and derision in every roiiiulhouse in 
America. 

‘McCrea operates out of Ci'liinibiis. Ohio, doesn’t he?’ 

‘Yes, why?’ 

‘Because you're going back there.' 

‘Not me!' 

■ ‘You'll follow me into that ollicc. Before you leave yini'll 
have your annual pass.' 

There was a freight pulling out for Odumbus within the 
hour. When Gene climbed ab(\ird the cab he was greeted by 
train men, who then turned to bVank and said, ‘What's this 
about McCrea throwing you out?' 

‘Don't belie\e a word of it.' Ciene cut in. ‘\fc( Yea just asked 
Frank to bring me back so we could discuss the matter.' 

He caught a few hours' sleep on a bunk, washetl in the 
cold water of a cracketl bowl, and the moment the ollices of 
the Penns\l\ania Railroail i^peneil he swung through with 
Frank at his heels. An ollice bo\ tried to stop him. but he 
pushed open a little gate in a Knv railing, picked up a chair, pul 
it down at the corner o[ McCrea's beautiful malu^gany desk 
and began waving his inde.\ linger under the \ice-presiilent’s 
oblong beard. .\s sOv)n as McC'rea could recover fpMii his as- 
tonishment he cried: 

‘W'ho the devil are vou, and net that dirtv tinner out of mv 
face!’ . ’ ^ ’ 

It was not dilliciilt to perceive that behind McCrea’s long 
beard and black coal there was a bull-like torso. 

‘If that linger is dirty, Mr. McC rea. it's with honest coal 
dust. I notice I don't see any signs of work on your lily-white 
hands.’ 

McCrea’s hands weren't lily-white, they were lough and 
calloused and sunburned, for he had cv)me up the hard way, 
frc.; the ranks: but Ciene knew this kind of man, knew that 
he huv. to slug it out with him, insult for insult, blow for blow. 

‘I don’t know who you are but I threw that partner of 
yours out of here yesterday and I’ll give you exactly sixty 
seconds to get out before I dump you on the sidewalk.’ 

He put his hands on the desk in front of him and began to 
push forward on them. Ciene followed suit. The two men 
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leaned across the corner of the desk, their faces not an inch 
apart, looking for all the world like two bull moose ready to 
tangle h )rns. Frank shrank back to the railing, while outside 
the clerks gathered in a semicircle to watch the contest. But 
if animals ^^an smell fear in human beings, other humans can 
smell it-i ah er- e twice as fast. McCrca settled back slowly into 
his chair. 

‘Who arc you and what do you want?’ 

‘I’m liugene V. Debs, executive secretary of the Locomo- 
tive Firemen. I want the Pennsylvania Railroad to stop black- 
listing our men. to stop thinking they’re a favourite instrument 
of God, to stop terrorizing everybody that works for them, and 
to issue annual passes to our otficials.’ 

‘Your name may be Debs.’ replied McCrca, ‘but it’s the 
only part of that harangue that has any truth in it. We don’t 
black-list riremen, we just refuse to employ the drunks and 
irrespon >iblcs; we dor’t terrorize anybody, that’s not our busi- 
ness, our business is to push trains down railroad lines. As for 
passes for jour oHicials, jou don’t even have a union any more.’ 

‘MeCrea, FII wage* you that the Locomotive Firemen’s 
Union is still in existence when the Pennsylvania Railroad is 
just a bad memory in people’s nightmares.’ 

‘Get out of here. Debs, before 1 heave you out.’ 

Gene's wide mouth pulled to one side. 

‘Mr. McOea, jou’re apparently a man of violence. Picking 
on my unsuspecting partner here yesterday must have ;;iv'en 
you a lot of pleasure, made you look like a real man to your 
ollice stair. Since throwing people out gives you such great 
pleasure, I wouldn't mind letting you do it to me . . . only I 
can’t let joii thnnv out unionism, Mr. McCrea.’ 

‘Unionism! I spit at the word! It’s just another word for 
anarchism, socialism, criminalism.’ 

‘We’re guilty of many things, Mr. McCrca, but we’re the 
merest amateurs compaied to the Peniisjlvania. When it comes 
to underhanded methods, evasion of the law, and double- 
dealing with your own customers, you people are geniuses. If 
you would use any considerable part of your resourcefulness 
in running your railroad efficiently, there would be plenty of 
profits and high waees for evervbcdy.’ 
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‘I suppose that’s why you want us to hire union firemen, so 
that you can tell us how to run our business.* 

‘Mr. McCrca, where you employ men to run your indus- 
try, those men become your partners. Surely you don’t think 
\iid could operate railroads without man power? Then why is 
it so absurd for those men to want a say about the conditions 
under which they work?’ 

‘Sounds to me like you believe in socialism.’ 

‘On the contrary, I would never have anything to do with 
a labour union that entered into any socialistic movement. We 
don’t want to take your pretty trains and tracks away from 
you, Mr. McCrca. We just want to put healthy, happy, alert 
men up in the cabs.’ 

McCrea let out a string of curse words that lasted for a 
full three minutes. Gene leaned back in his chair and mar- 
velled at the performance. Then he continued: 

There is no crime on the legal or economic agenda that 
hasn’t been committed by the Pennsylvania Railroad. And 
now that 1 look at you, silting back there in your full 
hatred and contempt of the men who help you make your 
millions . . 

For the first time McCrea’s armour v\as dented. 

‘Now just a moment. Debs. No one can accuse me of hating 
our workmen! It^s those firebrands who burned up our prop- 
erty in Pittsburgh . . .’ 

‘Those weren’t union men. Mr. McCrea. and I can prove 
it to you.’ 

‘If you can do that. I’ll take the unions back on my road.’ 

Tf those had been union men in Pittsburgh and West Vir- 
ginia.’ said Gene, ‘they’d have been strong enough to keep 
you from reducing their wages once again. . . .’ 

McCrea leaned back in his chair and laughed. 

They’d never let you teach logic at Harvard.’ 

cy wouldn’t let me sweep out the dormitories at Har- 
vard, but that’s not what you and I are discussing.’ 

McCrea leaned across the desk, but this lime in a more 
friendly fashion. 

‘Now that you bring up the subject, what in the hell arc 
we talking about?’ 
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‘Railroad passes,’ replied Gene. *I want the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to issue annual passes to the officers of the Locomo- 
tive Firemen so that they can ride in cleanliness and comfort 
while going about their duties.’ 

That’s the equivalent of an executioner asking a con- 
demned man to sharpen his axe.’ 

That’s obsolete thinking, Mr. McCrca, and belongs to the 
eighteenth cen ury. Before that luxuriant beard of yours is two 
inches longer, you’ll be quite happy to have the Locomotive 
Fiicmcn running your trains, because they’ll be doing a fine 
job for you.’ 

McCrea sat for a moment stroking his long beard. Then he 
called to one of the clerks. 

‘Mr. Bullock, will you kindly issue annual passes to these 
two gentlemen.* 

There wa ■ :m audible gasp from the clerks outside the 
railing, ihc first reafiy pleasant sound Gene had heard since he 
entered the olfice. 

‘Thank you. Mr. McCrea. \oiiTe very kind, but just make 
that one pass for my partner here.’ 

McCrca leaned so close that Gene could smell the aroma- 
tic oil he rubbed into his beard. 

‘You mean to say you beat \our way here from Terre 
Haute and risked getting thrown out on your broadside just to 
get that lick-spittle friend of \ours an annual pass?’ 

‘Oh, no, Mr. McCrea. I also wanted the pleasure cf meet- 
ing you.’ 

McCrca broke into a broad grin. Gene could see w'hat a 
charming man he must be in his own circle. 

‘You’re a lighter, aren't you, Mr. Debs?’ 

‘No, sir,’ replied Gene meekly. ‘Mv father brought me up 
to resist not evil. I’m against all force and violence. My philo- 
sophy in life is to turn the other cheek.’ 

McCrca rose 

‘I respect a lighter,’ he said. ‘That's how I managed to 
rise in the world, fighting my way upward.’ 

Mr. Bullock returned with an annual pass in his hand. 
McCrea indicated that he was to give it to Frank. Gene said 
good-bye. McCrca seized his hand in a bear-like grasp. 
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*How much money does that union pay you to make these 
ridiculous demands. Debs?’ 

‘Fifty thousand dollars a year.’ 

‘You're lying!’ 

‘Why, Mr. McCrca, do you think I would risk my life in 
such lions’ dens for anything less than fifty thousand a year?' 

McCrca studied Gene for a moment, then asked softly, 
‘You mean you’re a volunteer? That you get nothing at all?’ 

*I wouldn’t say nothing at all, sir: travel broadens one, 
and meeting culli\ated gentlemen, with a magniiicent vocabu- 
lary like yours, always extends your knowledge of the world.’ 

MeCrea’s delighted laughter followed him all the way to 
the sidewalk. 

This story travelled farther and faster than the one of the 
day before, reaching the outermost dead ends of the railroail 
empire. Wherever railroaders gathered they told the story of 
how Gene Debs matched wits with McCrea of the Penn; and 
they laughed: laughed as they shunted freights, drove the fast 
expresses down the line, as they oiled the wheels and filled the 
water tank and made their repairs in the roundhouse. And as 
they laughed, their courage rose. 

By the end of the year Gene had four thousand members 
and a hundred active lodges, lie paid his last dollar of debt 
and told himself that now there was smooth sailing ahead. 


He did not know how long she had been coming to the 
house before he noticed her, which astonished him all the more 
when he finally did take a full look at her Junoestiue stature. 
Her name was Kate Mel/el; she carried herself with the air of 
one vho new an inner secret which made her a princess; 
though she could not reveal the source of her knowledge, any- 
one who had the good fortune to chance upon it would im- 
mediately agree that she was indeed a regal being. Stmie 
people in Terre Haute mistook this for arrogance; attractive 
men had been frightened away by what they thought to be 
Kale’s coldness, her feeling of superiority. 
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Gene found the diversion of an engaging woman not alto- 
gether unpleasant. Since Gloria had left Terre Haute he had 
known no young girls. He enjoyed his sisters’ high-spirited 
talk about the eligible men in Terre Haute, their stories of the 
bicycle-climbing contests west of the town, of the new fast 
set which was riding tandem with one horse in front of the 
other, of the Saturday afternoon trotting races. Sometimes 
when he scc' d pale from being too much indoors Emma 
would plead with him: 

‘Gene, do come picnicking this Saturday afternoon. It 
would do you good to get some sun on your face.’ 

No matter how late he returned from a meeting now, he 
always found Kate still chatting with the girls or sitting in 
the parlour sewing with Daisy. There was a bad block just 
west of the Debs house with only gas lamps on the corner to 
illuminate the r iilroad crossing. When Gene was out of town 
Kate e.^pecied liniin.i to walk her across the dangerous area, 
but after a time Emma grew tired of the chore. One night, 
returning late from a meeting, he came up the long flight of 
side stairs in time to hear Emma exclaim; 

‘Look here, Kate, if you come every evening and stay 
until you’re afraid to go home, you’ll have to go home alone. 
I’m not a policeman.’ 

He wondered why Emma was being so cross with Kate. 
Frue. Emma was always saucy and independent, but after all 
she and Kate were good friends. He made a little joke .is he 
came into the strained atmosphere of the parlour and told 
Kate that he would see her home. 

It was pleasant to have an attractive woman by his side, to 
have her shoulder touch his lightly, accidentally, as they 
stepped down olf a kerb, to have her take his arm confidently, 
securely, as they crossed the dark tracks. His world was so 
utterly masculine: at the City Hall with the councillors and the 
businessmen, at the union offices with his firement. On his fre- 
quent trips over the lines to address meetings, to sign up hesitant 
members, he looked only into the faces of men, faces hardened 
and lined by years, drenched with labour and anxiety. But Kate 
was not hard, she was soft: her arm and shoulder were soft 
against his, her cultivated voice was soft and melodious against 
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his ear, her eyes were soft when she looked at him, not arguing, 
not resisting, not asking for any one of a thousand tasks to be 
done, but just saying quietly and pleasingly: 

1 am Kate Mclzcl and you arc Eugene V. Debs. I am an 
attractive young woman, and you arc an attractive young man. 
We both live in Terre Haute. I am a superior creature and 
you arc a superior creature. Both of us will rise high in the 
world and become important. One day I shall tell a man that 
1 love him, and one day you will tell a woman you love her. 
One day I shall marry, and one day you will marry. In the 
meanwhile it is very pleasant walking along the street with ^ou 
like this, safe, guarded by your presence and your courage 
and your bigness: pleasant to hear you tell me of your work, 
work which you and I know very well will bring you great 
success and achieve e\ery thing you want, for you are too 
superior a person to fail. As one superior person to another, 
I like you for this. I am Kate Met/el. and you are Eugene V. 
Debs. I am an attractive young woman . . . 

Kate had a big, open, aristocratic face, a trifle heavy under 
the chin but otherwise handsomely moulded, with clear grey 
eyes harbouring no nonsense, cool and logical in the objectiv- 
ity of their gaze. But the most beautiful thing about Kate 
Metzel, which everyone in Terre Haute admired, was her 
lovely skin: arousingly smooth to the touch, with a subtle 
warm colouring which started low on her check and spread 
upward with the artistry of Ruben’s brush. Gene also admired 
her crisp, immaculate cleanliness. 

Despite the fact that Kate’s stepfather had been unwilling 
to spend any money on her education, she was at all times a 
cultivated lady. By a religious reading of the fashion maga- 
zines from the East, and a dose, albeit distant scrutiny of the 
life and habits of high society, she had developed a rigorous 
sav i ' iaire. If she did not always wear her impeccable man- 
ners .'.1th the ease and comfort of a pair of old shoes, this 
was due only to the fact that they were newly acquired and 
hard come by. She had a stately walk, and by the very precise 
movements with which she sat in a chair, or draped a napkin 
delicately across her lap, one knew immediately that here 
was an aristocrat. 
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He found that he was looking forward to getting home 
at night, and to the long Sunday afternoons when he would 
take an hour or two off, have coffee in the upstairs parlour 
while Daniel played music and Daisy visited with the other 
mothers of the neighbourhood who came in for her freshly 
baked coffee cake and the news exchange of the week. If Kate 
enjoyed his company more than she did that of Emma or 
Daniel or D. .y, she gave no outward sign. No one knew 
exactly how it had happened, nor what it signified, but she 
somehow had become an intimate of the family. Gene asked 
her out not at all, yet before long he found that he too had 
become a close friend of Kate’s, that she knew everything he 
was doing, as well as the story of its day-by-day progression. 

If she had made demands upon him. Gene would quickly 
have ended the relationship; since he had lost Gloria, and 
taken over wliat seemed to be the unionisation of the entire 
railroad industry, he had ever less thought of romance. 

By summer, sufficient dues were coming in for him to rent 
his first oflice. Ke foimd it over Riley McKeen’s bank, with a 
big room in front for himself and Theodore, and a small room 
in the rear with a teller's cage, behind which he put a former 
engineer whose hand had been hurt in a crash. Gene quickly 
trained him to handle the insurance funds, several thousand 
dollars of which were being deposited each month by hand 
and by mail. 

If Gene was always working, always rushing, spending 
his few spare hours on a freight going to Toledo or Louisville, 
using three out of every five dollars he earned at the City Hall 
for union stationery and stamps and printing bills, Daisy and 
Daniel did not tell him that he was loolish or misguided. If 
he was growing thin, losing his hair at the ever-broadening V- 
part where he applied 'he brush, if he resigned from the Occi- 
dental Club for sheer lack of time, if he had no group of 
intimates or social life, his parents did not choose to confront 
him with these omissions; his life was his life, he was living 
it up to the hilt. 

And in this life he had chosen he had a partner: Theodore, 
with whom he discussed everything, to whom he could grouse 
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md complain under the burden of pent-up emotion, setbacks 
id failures. Theodore had a lively sense of humour. Gene 
arely had ihc impression that his brother was nine years 
younger, inexperienced in the ways of the world. Since there 
was never a word of discouragement fri)m Theodore, no 
slightest thought that they were toiling for insullicient reward. 
Gene was aided and abetted in his niagniticent folly. 

They still rose at five and went swinging off through the 
woods with matching strides, for Theodore had reached six 
feet, a long, lean windmill of endless vitality. After all these 
years they knew every plant, e\ery tree; they knew every new 
bud that thrust its way through the ground, every new bird 
that built a nest. Something in the deep quiet of the woods, in 
the awakening of the life about them, in the springy life-giving 
texture of the earth under their feet llmved up through their 
legs, into their abdomens and chests and arms and shoulders 
and brains. This was their hour of release, when they sang and 
laughed and told anecdotes; this was their medicine, their 
catharsis, their elixir: from it came their indestructible strength. 

Daisy had the daughters of her friends in for .Sunday e(')ll’ee 
and sat them next to Gene in the parlour. Later he v\ould take 
his mother in his arms and say : 

‘Now, Daisy/ stop being a niatehniaker. I didn't try to 
marry you oil.’ 

‘You know 'I never interfere in your life. Gene, but you're 
approaching thirty.’ 

‘You'll never get rid of me. Daisy, until vini put me out 
bag and baggage. I'm married to the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen, and I'm having little children all over the place: 
we have five new lodges down in the southwest.’ 

His parents laughed becau.se he thought he was being 
funny, but Daisy protested, ‘It’s coming time for you to have 
a fai/ ’y of your own. Gene. There’s trouble and heartache 
in marriage, but there’s even more happiness.’ 

‘If I’m not convinced already by living with you and 
Daniel all these years. I’ll never believe it. But you must let 
me do things in my own good time.’ 

Daisy kissed his check, murmuring, ‘Of course, my son. 
You know what is best.’ 
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What he particularly liked about Kate was that she was 
not the gushy, talky kind. Her voice was full-bodied, and she 
used the most punctilious pronunciation. He found this parti- 
cularly pleasant after the idiom of the locomotive flremen and 
the patc'is of merchants wanting things done quickly at the 
City Hall, ^lu* nature of what she was saying could neither 
quicken nor r^ • 'd Kate’s speech, nor could emotion cause her 
to slur a single consonant. By the time she had finished a third 
of her sentence. Gene knew what the rest of it would be, but 
Kate was in no hurry: he heard every vowel and diphthong 
right up to the ultimate period, for Kate went on the immutable 
assumption that everything she said was of equal importance; 
there were no hills or valleys in her pronunciation; all of them 
were eminences. 

Vivacious Emma could not stand the long, slow enuncia- 
tion. ‘Oh, liatc, lit, hurry up. We’re all way ahead of you.’ 

But Kate would not be dissuaded. She was known to be 
strong willed; no one had ever been able to influence or change 
her. 

‘She wears stiff-laccd corsets on her spirit,’ Emma com- 
plained to Gene. ‘That’s why she walks and talks so stiffly.’ 

That’s neither fair nor generous on your part, Emma,’ Gene 
protested. ‘She’s had a difficult time, her stepfather never cared 
for her, he wouldn’t let her go to school or . . .’ 

‘I sec she’s been telling you the story of her life.’ 

‘Why do you dislike her so, Emma?’ 

‘1 just can’t stand that Teutonic immovability. The boys 
around town call her “the mountain that Mohammed went 
to’’ ’. 

‘I don’t know; I kind of feel sorry for her. She’s been pretty 
much alone since her mother’s death. Her half-brothers and 
sisters are clannish; they’ve driven her brother Dan to drink.’ 

‘Somebody certainly drove him to drink: I saw him rolling 
around the gutters only the other night.’ 

Gene persisted. ‘She’s got a strong spirit in her, one which 
overcomes all hardships, and I admire her for it’ 

Emma looked at him shrewdly, then turned away. 

‘Very well. Gene,’ she murmured. ‘I’ll say no more. If you 
like Kate, we all like her.’ 

I 
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She came into his life at a happy time. By the end of his 
second year as executive secretary of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen, Gene Debs was able to announce that they 
had one hundred and fifteen lodges, five thousand members 
and a surplus of ten thousand dollars in the treasury. Upon 
hearing this startling news, the convention promptly set his 
salary at two thousand dollars a year and gave him an expense 
account so that he would not have to pay for postage and 
stationery out of his city clerk's salary. The magazine had 
eight thousand subscribers; the railroad owners’ publication 
declared it to be the best edited in the labour tield. 

He never relaxed his vigil. On a trip to Chicago he pjissed 
the office of O. S. L>ford, superintendeiU of the C'hicago and 
Eastern Illinois Railway. Lyford had the reputation of push- 
ing his men hard, but giving them a square deal. Following 
an impulse, he walked into the superintendent’s ollice and 
introduced himself. Without looking up Lyford replied: 

‘I’m busy. Can’t talk to anyone now.’ 

‘You should never be too busy to speak to a representa- 
tive of the Locomotive Firemen.’ 

Lyford bounced up from his chair, stuck out his hand and 
exclaimed: ‘Do you represent the Brotherhood of Firemen? 
Glad to see you.’ He pushed Gene down into a chair. ‘Our 
master mechanic informs me that in the last two years he has 
not been compelled to discharge one of your members for 
drunkenness or neglect. Why, before, we used to have to fire 
two or three firemen every day of the week.’ 

‘Good! Now maybe you can do something for me in turn.’ 

‘Glad to.’ 

‘Then cancel the lease on your depot saloon. For the sake 
of a ’’cw dollars every month, you put liquor in front of every 
trainman just before he has to start out on his run. How does 
it make sense to fire a man for yielding to the temptation you 
stick under his very nose? It now costs you three million 
dollars to build a hundred miles of track, and another six hun- 
dred thousand dollars to run trains on them. For the sake of a 
small rental you endanger not only three and a half million 
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dollars oi! property, but the lives of thousands of passengers. 
What kind of economics is that, Mr. Lyford?’ 

‘Bad.' Lyford shook hands with Gene. ‘Drop in every time 
you’re ir C hicago. If I don’t get rid of that saloon next month, 
stay on niy iic k until I do.’ 

But if th> ' were superintendents who welcomed th^ 
Brotherhood, more were managers throughout the country 
who refused to employ any fireman belonging to the union. 
To ihese men he addressed editorials which drew sympathetic 
newspaper response in half a dozen railroad cities. 

‘Railroad managers who will not employ members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen are not men of common 
sense. They are the enemies of the roads they control and the 
foes of society. They would have their employees destitute of 
intelligence and iiulepcndcnce, cringing, fawning slaves, devoid 
of manhood and ready to do their bidding as if they were 
chattels.’ 

His magazine built the self-respect of men who had been 
despised. The membership soared, six thousand, eight thous- 
and, ten thousand. Witii the money that came into the treasury 
he hired Samuel Stevens to work as an educator, and Stevens 
travelled to every part of the United States explaining the 
purposes of the Brotherhood, founding new lodges every time 
he dropped off a caboose. By the time the 1882 convention 
was called in Boston, the Brotherhood had grown so respect- 
able that it was welcomed by rousing speeches of approbation 
from the mayor and from the governor of Massachusetts. 
Gene’s salary was raised to three thousand dollars a year, 
and as an added tribute Terre Haute was named as the next 
convention town. After serving for three years as city clerk, 
he would no longer need the salary to support his outside 
activity. 

The fruits of hard ’.abour were sweeter still because he 
now had money to build a good library, and an occasional 
hour when he could swing along the shore of the Wabash, 
hand in hand with Kate, or take her to a concert at the Opera 
House. Nothing had been said between them about love or 
marriage, but people began to take it for granted that they 
were engaged. 
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One day Kate asked, ‘Eugene, do you think you’ll stay in 
politics?’ 

‘But I’ve never been in politics.’ 

‘Why, of course you have. You got yourself elected city 
clerk three years in a row.’ 

‘Oh, that! That was just a technical job, and I had had a 
lot of experience at clerking.’ 

‘But you won by bigger majorities every year, Eugene. You 
could be elected to any oHice you wanted.’ 

Gene laughed. 

‘I’m serious, you’d have no trouble being elected to the 
state legislature. From there it’s an easy step up to Congress 
. . . and the Senate . . 

‘Whoa! Whoa!’ cried Gene. ‘You’re disposing of the rest 
of my life. I don’t want to be in politics. Thai’s a bad place 
for a union official.’ 

‘But think of all the good you could do.’ 

‘Good is never handed down from above, Kate. As the 
unions grow stronger, they will accomplish their own good. 
There is no other way.’ 

‘But you don’t mind if I think you would make a wonder- 
ful United Stales senator?’ 

He put his arm about her broad shoulder, which came 
almost to a level with his. 

‘Who am I to deny you the right to your own opinions, 
Kate?’ 

She turned full faced to him. smiling warmly. There was 
a radiance in her face. 

‘And who arc you to change them?’ she asked softly. 

On September eleventh the Locomotive Firemen delegates 
began to pour into Terre Haute. Gene went down to the depot 
to welcome the governor of Indiana. That afternoon a proces- 
sion formed at the corner of Third and Walnut streets, with 
the i ’lice corps marching first, then the Ringgold band, fol- 
low^ by the Riley McKecn High School Cadets; next came 
the Veterans of the Civil War marching in full regalia, 
after that the Occidental Literary Club, the delegates, the 
City Council, with its distinguished guests, then the entire 
Terre Haute Lodge, ending with the municipal fire depart- 
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mcnt. Gene walked between the mayor and the governor. 

The Opera House was filled. Grand Master Arnold rose ♦o 
his feet and cried, T cannot refrain from accrediting to your 
fellow townsman and our grand secretary and treasurer. 
Brother Eugene V. Debs, praise for the great victories we 
have gained.’ 

There wa.s a storm of applause, after which the speeches 
began in ca- *'st. Governor Porter telling the assemblage, 
‘Your honoured secretary lives here and is held in no less 
esteem by his fellow townsmen than by your Brotherhood, 
which regards him so highly.’ 

As Gene and his friends left the hall at midnight, he was 
stopped at the sidewalk by two men. They had planted them- 
selves directly in his path. 

‘Mr. Debs,’ said the shorter and stockier of the men, ‘how 
would you like to run for the state legislature.’ 

‘I w^niklift.’ 

The stocky man took up the argument. ‘We could get you 
the Democratic nomination in a jilly.’ 

‘Gentlemen, I app»-eciate your kindness, but I’ve already 
got a job.’ 

He started to brush past. The taller of the two politicians, 
who had a soft voice and an engaging manner, murmured, 
‘There must be a good many laws your union would like to 
see passed, Mr. Debs. Once we elect you, you can introduce 
the bills into the legislature.’ 

‘Say, Gene,’ cried one of his friends, ‘we've been irying 
for years to get that Co-Responsibility bill introduced. Maybe 
this is our chance.’ 

‘A good man can go a long way in politics,’ continued the 
smooth speaker; ‘two sessions in the stete legislature, three at 
the most, and we'll have no trouble in electing you to Con- 
gress. Two or three sessions there, and we'll move you up to 
the United States Senate . . .’ 

There was a cheer from the crowd. Gene replied, ‘Gentle- 
men, you’re drunk!’ He pushed the two men away with a 
movement of his hand and forgot the incident. 

Not so the Democratic party. The men were back in his 
office the day after the convention had disbanded and the 
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Terre Haute papers had lavished praise upon its own hos- 
pitality. Word had spread throughout his local that the Demo- 
crats wanted to nominate him; he found himself caught 
between the urging of the politicians, the hremen, his family 
and Kate . . . and no logical reason he could offer to refuse 
the nomination. 

He was completely unprepared for the national storm that 
greeted his acceptance. Samuel Gompers, powerful head of 
the Cigar Makers’ Union, issued a blast denouncing the en- 
trance of labour officials into national politics, on the grounds 
that the unions in turn would be crushed by the politicians. 
Terence V, Powderly, organiser and head of the powerful 
Knights of Labour, the only national organisation of working 
people of all kinds, wrote an impassioned approval of Gene’s 
nomination, claiming that when all workers were sufficiently 
educated to elect their own government officials they could 
then pass laws which would bring the workers’ society into 
effect. Newspapers in New York, Chicago and San Franci.sco 
asked: 


IS EUGENE V. DEBS A TREND? 

Gene found himself in the anomalous position of agreeing 
with Gompers, .who had blasted him, and disagreeing with 
Powderly, who had approved him. The only pleasure he got 
out of his candidacy was that the campaign posters now spelled 
his name with'one /;. 

He did even less to get himself elected to the legislature 
than he had for the office of city clerk. Riley McKcen told 
him: 

‘It’s no use spending your time and money; nobody knows 
that better than I. When I ran for the United States Senate 1 
invested a fortune in my election, only to be defeated by a man 
who was richer than I was.’ 

K;’t; Metzel didn’t feel that way. Her numerous half- 
brothers were successful businessmen in Terre Haute; the 
entire family was regarded with awe bordering on consternation 
at their alchemist methods of turning a hundred dollars and 
an empty lot into fortune-making properties. They could not 
withstand her urging to invest a thousand dollars in Gene’s 
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campaign and to plead his cause amongst the conservative 
circles of the city. 

She took charge of the campaign headquarters on Main 
Street, mailed out thousands of pieces of literature, worked 
night and day. Gene was touched by her loyalty; he only 
wished that he could be as interested in the outcome as she 
was. When the results came in, and he found that he had been 
victorious by a considerable majority, he could not be so un- 
generous as to say that he wished he had been defeated. 

Flushed and happy, Kate faced him across the board tables 
of the campaign room, after everyone else had wrung his 
hand and left. 

‘Congratulations, Mr. Representative! I know this is only 
the beginning of a long and wonderful career. In a few years 
you’ll be in Washington, and then you’ll really be in your 
element.’ 

Could iio Un Ls . than lake her in his arms, tell her what a 
wonderful job she had done, how grateful he was? And that 
he loved her . . .? 

On the Sunday morning of his wedding he shook Theodore 
by the shoulder while it was still dark. Theodore groaned, 
rolled over, and asked what time it was. 

‘After four. Time to get up.’ 

‘I’m not the one being married.’ 

‘Come on, boy, 1 want to take a long walk in the woods.’ 

They slipped into their old clothes, walked through the 
streets in the darkness, and were soon winding their way 
along the familiar trails, listening to the birds sing at the 
first light of an early dawn. They were both feeling the sense 
of impending separation. 

‘It sure will be wonderful to have you gone,’ said Theo- 
dore. ‘Now you won’t wake me up any more at two in the 
morning with your icy fjet.’ 

‘Yes, and every time I look for a new necktie, it won’t 
be wrapped around your long turkey neek.’ 

They were silent for a moment, and then Gene said. This 
marriage isn’t going to make any difference between us. You’re 
still my pard. Nothing will be changed.’ 
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‘Yes, it will. Gene, but we’ll survive the changes. Come, if 
you’re getting married this morning, we’d better hurry back.’ 

St. Stephen’s lipiscopal Church was lovely in the early 
morning, with the sun streaming through the stained-glass 
window and falling upon the flowers on the altar. Kate, too, 
was beautiful in a costume of fawn-coloured cashmere, the 
collar and cutfs of crimson velvet, her hat and gloves repealing 
the crimson tone. They were catching the seven-fifteen for 
Indianapolis, after which they were going on a honeymoon 
tour of New York. Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Boston, Balti- 
more and Washington. 

Kate’s trousseau had been made by Madame Gorunder in 
Louisville, and comprised dresses and bonnets for every occa- 
sion. Gene wondered if she knew that most of the social func- 
tions she would attend would be receptions by the locals of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. 
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BOOK THRH1-: 


A Man’s Castle 


T 

A HE Brotherhood did handsomely by them: a committee 
from the seven Chicago lodges brought a magnificent suite of 
mahogany pirlour furniture, upholstered in blue, olive and 
gold pl’ish. The lumiturc was so handsome that it made 
Mrs. Koopman’s on South Sixth Street, where they had rented 
rooms, looked a trifle shabby. On Friday another living-room 
suite arrived from the boys in St. Louis. Already they were 
the owners of three bedroom sets, one each from Buffalo, 
Pottsville and Indianapolis. Boston sent a mammoth silver 
pitcher, Kansas City an elegant silver watqr service. Every 
day gifts streamed in from the locals: Brussels carpets, Per- 
sian rugs, a French clock, dining silver, china, glassware, a 
chamber set, lamps, pictures, bric-a-brac of every descrij-ilon. 

‘Why, it’s enough to furni.sh a huge hou.se!’ Gene ex- 
claimed. ‘What are we going to do with it all?’ 

Kate smila meaningfully. 

‘Leave that to me, dear.’ 

In January he left for the state capital. The first day he 
took his scat in the hall of the legislature he was puzzled by 
the continuously soft sibilancc coming from all sides; by 
watching closely he perceived that the muted sound was the 
expectoration of tobacco juice into each man’s handsomely 
engraved spittoon. He had taken to the Capitol with him a 
portfolio of papers containing notes and memoranda of the 
bills he intended to introduce, also a batch of union mail and 
manuscripts on which to work if there should be a lull in the 
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legislative proceedings. To his astonishment the other men’s 
desks were as bare of papers as a fireman’s hat of feathers. 
He soon learned that the important work was done in com- 
mittee: in somebody’s hotel room over a poker game and 
a case of bourbon. 

During the early days he buttonholed each legislator, pati- 
ently presented the case for Co-Responsibility, documenting 
his thesis with charts and diagrams. He found a few men who 
were sympathetic to his aims; others were amused by his 
naivete in the ways of state legislature. They said to him in 
fatherly tones: 

‘Now, take it easy. Rome wasn’t built in a day. Just relax, 
son, and everything will come out all right.’ 

He did not take it easy; he didn’t know how. He secured 
a check list of every man in the legislature, went to his hotel 
room early in the morning or late at night, made it plain 
that he would not be tossed into the wastebasket like the un- 
ravelled butt of a dead cigar. And then it was he found that 
each man had certain bills he wanted passed; he rarely got 
a direct answer to his plea, but always the oblique: 

‘Debs, how do you stand on that bill permitting private 
sale of the mineral deposits in state reservations?’ or ‘There’s 
a very fine group in our state who think it would be advisable 
to legalize betting at the race tracks. . . 

The need to secure a majority vote on the Co-Responsibility 
bill loomed large in his mind. If he wanted the legislators to 
take his bill seriously, then surely he must lend an attentive 
ear to the next man’s cause. 

The legislature met for only an hour a day. He had no 
other office in Indianapolis, and so he remained behind, run- 
ning his union from the desk in the Capitol, answering the 
letters forwarded to him by Theodore, writing his pieces for 
the magazine. Darkness fell, the janitors came in to wax the 
desks and polish the spittoons, and still he sat there, his index 
finger splattered with ink. 

At the end of three weeks of hard work he had lined up 
enough votes to get his measure passed in the lower house. 
Jubilant, he returned home for tlie week-end to report the 
good news. 
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The three-roomed apartment upstairs at Mrs. Koopman's 
was small, but Kate walked with her head high, ignoring the 
fact that it almost touched the low ceiling. Even in this tiny 
flat, thought Gene admiringly, she carries herself like a prin- 
cess, moving as slowly and majestically as though these rooms 
were a royal suite at Buckingham Palace. 

He watched his wife set the table for dinner. This was no 
swift, let-’cm-I'-o-as-thcy-fall process, a» it was in the Debs 
household. The beautiful tablecloth had to be shifted half a 
do/,en times until it sat exactly right, the silverware was given 
a final polish in the kitchen before it was laid with a precision- 
ist’s skill; the glassware shone, and Kate set it out with infinite 
ceremony, making sure that each goblet was at the right dis- 
tance from the napkin. The low vase of flowers was artistically 
arranged; the sparkling butter dish, the cut-glass bowls of 
jam, all were anpeti/ingly distributed. 

He grew worried over the food on the stove, and asked 
‘Wouldn’t you like me to watch the pots?’ 

‘Dear no, you must never go into the kitchen.’ 

‘But something mi.'ht burn.’ 

‘Nothing ever burns for me.’ 

The religious ritual over the table had been going on for 
an hour. Gene was ravenous, but he knew belter than to try 
to hasten his wife. At length she emerged from their bedroom, 
her apron oil. her hair freshly brushed, wearing a crisp percale. 

‘How serene and lo\cly you look, Kate.’ 

‘I’m glad you think me lovely, but why shouldn’t I be 
serene?’ 

‘Well, you know, fussing about a kitchen, over a stove.’ 

‘My dear, there’s no need for a woman ever to be flustered 
or untidy just because she’s keeping house. If we’re systema- 
tic. there’s a place for everything, and everything in its place. 
. . . Now sit down, Eutrene, I’ll bring dinner in a moment.’ 

Gene sat, but it was not for a moment. He heard a variety 
of sounds from the kitchen, plates being set out, a carving 
knife being sharpened, pots being moved. By any rough esti- 
mate he knew it must have been a half-hour before Kate 
emerged, beaming over the picture of a carved roast set 
in the middle of a big platter, surrounded by a ring of small, 
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browned potatoes, with carrots leading from the roast to the 
potatoes like spokes of a wheel. She set the platter down in 
the centre of the table and then sat with her hands in her 
lap. gazing at the tableau in happiness and triumph. He could 
not resist going to her side and kissing her. 

‘It all looks so beautiful. Kate.’ 

‘It is a pretty picture, isn’t it?’ 

He returned to his scat, helped himself generously to the 
roast, potatoes and carrots, stabbed a three-decker forkful and 
put it in his mouth. The food was stone-cold. Now he under- 
stood why Kate had not been worried about anything burn- 
ing: the heat had been turned off an hour before. In the brief 
instant that he sat there with the cold piece of meat and 
potato in his mouth, a kaleidoscope flashed through his mind: 
his mother and sisters dashing in, holding sizzling pans by 
cloth holders, crjing out, ‘Get it while it’s hot!’ Pictures of 
Gloria and her mother emerging c.xcitcdly from the kitchen, 
their cheeks flushed from the heat. 

‘Is something wrong, dear?’ 

‘Oh, no, no, I was just thinking how nice it was to be 
home again.’ 

He began chewing mechanically, for the food was not 
only cold but flavourless. He noticed that Kate was eating 
almost nothing at all. 

‘Aren’t you hungry, Kate?’ 

‘I’m very rarely hungry.’ 

‘But you went to so much work.’ 

‘Oh, I enjoyed every minute of it, Eugene.’ 

He had been intending to consume all the food on his plate 
so that she would not see that he did not like it, but now he 
understood that this was not necessary. He stopped eating 
with half of his dinner untouched; Kate said nothing, she did 
not wven seem to know that he had eaten very little. At that 
momti., he came to understand something important about 
his wife: it was the ritual of the act that engrossed her, the 
ceremonial preparation. What happened from that point for- 
ward was of little intcre.st to her; she had done her job, and 
now it was up to other people to enjoy it or not, according to 
their desire. 
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After supper Theodore arrived. When Kate disappeared 
into the kitchen, closing the door behind her. Gene asked 
Theodore for a full report of the activities flowing over his 
desk. By the time Theodore had reached the middle of his 
recounting, the wheels that had been gyrating in Gene’s head 
since he had reached the legislature began to slow down. He 
jumped up, went to the kitchen door. 

‘Kate, I’r.i ..loing for a walk. Be back in an hour.’ 

He was too preoccupied to observe that his wife did not 
want him to go. ‘Come along, Thco.’ 

Theodore noted that Gene walked hesitantly, that he had 
no conception of where he was going, circling whole blocks, 
turning off into side streets that led nowhere. They passed the 
block-square county courthouse with its tremendous four-way 
clock cupola, then followed the giant sycamore along the 
Wabash until thev came to the covered wooden bridge with 
its inverted V-shaptvl roof, pitch-dark at this hour of night, 
pleasantly redolent of the animals that had crossed during 
the day. 

At the end of the bridge, just before they were to 
emerge into the night. Gene seized his brother under the 
arm, exclaiming, ‘Let’s go back!’ Now his pace was swift 
as they passed along College Avenue, heavily tree-lined. When 
they passed the Rose Polytechnic Institute with its myriad of 
turrets and spires. Gene came to a sudden stop. 

‘The higher it goes, the grander it gets. Who do ycvi sup- 
pose the architect was trying to impress?’ 

‘God, probably.’ 

‘Look, Thco, I’ve been a fool. Yes, and a scoundrel too.’ 

‘For instance?’ 

‘For instance. I’ve made a flock of corrupt bargains.’ 

Theodore knew better than to try to get his brother’s 
steam gauge up to 140 before the boiler was ready. 

‘I don’t even know how it happened, boy. I didn’t realise 
what I had done until I got back here to Terre Haute, took 
a look at your homely mug. heard your voice telling me about 
the new members from Kansas, and the local that died a- 
borning in Minnesota. It must be something they mixed into 
the building materials of that Capitol; no thoughts can reach 
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your head except the kind that go through political plaster.’ 

‘You mean you became a politician?’ 

‘Oh, Theo, if you could only know some of the bills I 
agreed to vote for!’ 

‘Isn’t that the rule of politics: you give away something 
you don’t care about for something you do care about?’ 

‘I don’t know, boy: once I get outside that capital. I’m 
no politician.’ 

Once again he seized his brother by the arm. They struck 
across town, toward home. 

‘I’m taking the morning train back to Indianapolis. I’ll 
repudiate every one of those swaps . . .’ 

‘Just a minute, Gene: what happens to our Co-Responsi- 
bility bill when you get through laying about with a broadaxe?’ 

‘I don’t know, boy. I’ll just have to find another way.’ 

The other way was not easy to find: the men with whom 
he now broke his vote pledges said, ‘Well, if that’s the way 
you feel about it!’ or simply turned away in silence. 

There was a saying in the railroad yards that the first 
plank of lumber was the hardest to pull out of a flatcar. Gene 
won his first new convert by taking the man. a lawyer from 
Greenfield, into* the home of Mrs. Ula Hartigan, whose hus- 
band had been killed two years before when the Terre Haute 
and Indianapolis rails had split under the intense summer sun. 
Mrs. Hartigan now did the neighbourhood wash. Her oldest 
daughters, twelve and ten, helped boil the water in the big 
kettles, rinse and iron the clothes. 

‘The company would accept no responsibility for the acci- 
dent,’ Gene told the lawyer, ‘and .so the Hartigan family is 
shackled to these tubs. You and I wouldn’t want that to hap- 
pen to our wives and children.’ 

‘No, Mr. Debs,’ replied the lawyer soberly, ‘I wouldn’t 
want this to happen to my family.’ 

The antagonism he had incurred by renouncing his bargains 
slowly evaporated. He spent the long hours of the afternoons 
and evenings with the men whom he felt he could somehow 
reach, and at the end of what seemed an interminable month 
he bad garnered a dozen promises to support his bill if he 
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could bring it to a vote. One morning he rose before the bang 
of the gavel had finished echoing. 

‘Mr. Chairman, I ask for the right to speak on a matter 
of personal privilege.’ 

‘Refer him to his committee,’ snapped someone from the 
other end of the hall. 

The Greenfield attorney stood up, saying. ‘Mr. Speaker, I 
ask that Eug . V. Debs be heard. No man on this floor can 
raise a legitimate reason why he should be hushed down.’ 

Gene delivered an impassioned appeal for the railroaders. 
The men who had promised to fight for the bill rose and spoke 
their convictions. Gene asked for a voice vote. In his emo- 
tional excitement he could not understand why so many of his 
sternest opponents smiled tolerantly while voting for his meas- 
ure. He soon learned why: the Senate quickly added a dozen 
amendments emasculated tlie law. The following day 

Gene r(<sc on the floor of the House, his lean frame bent over 
at the waist, for the first time speaking in a voice which pene- 
trated the political plaster. 

‘Mr. Speaker, I wish to withdraw my Co-Responsibility 
bill from this legislature. I have wasted a good deal of your 
time and mine- -wasted it because T forgot the ever-present 
railroad attorneys who do the thinking for the Senate. 1 am 
resigning from this House in protest over what has happened.’ 

He picked up his papers, stulfed them into his portfolio 
and strode out of the chamber. In the deep silence behi” ’ him 
he heard only the hissing sound of tobacco juice snaking its 
way to the cuspidors. 


2 

Kate knew something was wrong by the heavy steps on 
the stairs. She put her crocheting into the basket on the 
dining-room table and hurried to greet him. Even as she kissed 
him, .she saw that his face looked drawn and tired. 

‘Eugene, are you ill?’ 

‘No. I’m all right. Or I will be after a few hours in Terre 
Haute.’ 
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‘What happened? Is the session over?’ 

‘Oh, no. it’s still going full blast, doing nothing.’ 

‘But if it’s still . . . then why are you home?’ 

‘Because I quit.’ 

You . . . what?’ 

‘Resigned. Retired. Witlidrcw.’ 

‘But, Eugene. >ou can’t resign from a legislature. You 
were elected.’ 

‘No more politics for me. Ever.’ 

She stared at him in utter disbelief, then burst into tears, 
ran into the bedroom, closed the door behind her and threw 
herself face downward on the bed. Gene stood for a moment 
by the dark circular table; he had not realized that his action 
would have such a crushing effect on Kate. He went into the 
bedroom and sat on the edge of the bed. 

‘Kate, don't you want to hear my reasons? Dt>n’t you want 
to know what happened?’ 

She only w'ept the harder. He felt contrite. Out of the past 
he heard Gloria’s tearful voice .saying; You must never let a 
woman’s tears divert you. He wanted to take his wife in his 
arms, comfort her, nestle her head on his chest and say 
soothing words of love, but she seemed so formidable, there 
was so much of her to suffer. He put his arm around her 
shoulder and tried to lift her. .She would not be budged. 
After another few moments her weeping subsided and she 
sat up. 

‘Eugene, I’m sorry I broke down this way, but it was such 
a shock ... it meant so much to me.’ 

‘What did, the legislature?’ 

‘No, no. I mean your whole political career. Everyone said 
you had the makings of another Senator Daniel Voorhees, and 
in a few years they’d be calling you the “tall sycamore of the 
Wabash’’.’ 

‘1 chopped myself down.’ 

Kate stared at her husband, dumbfounded. 

‘You have just thrown over a brilliant political future, and 
yet you can sit there and make bad jokes!’ 

‘Tbeo always said that a bad joke was better than none at 
aU.’ 
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‘Please don’t quote Theo to me, Eugene: I don’t look to 
children for my wisdom.’ 

She straightened her shoulders, drew herself to her full 
stature. 

‘Eugene, you realize that this is a failure on your part, 
don’t you? The legislature can’t change it’s methods overnight 
just to suit you. It was up to you to conform, to adapt your- 
self. Then afte ive or ten years . . .’ 

‘Oh, Kate, you wouldn’t sentence me to that legislature 
for ♦en years!’ 

‘ . . . . you could slowly but surely have changed their 
methods.’ 

He thought carefully before answering. 

‘You’re right, Kate, I went there to do a specific job, and I 
failed. There is never any excuse for failure, but sometimes 
there is an explanation; if I intended to devote my life to poli- 
tics, then have to work the slow and hard way, 

become a politician, tlut, Kate, I don’t like politics. I’m no 
good at it.’ 

‘Nonsense! You could be good at anything you wanted to.’ 

‘Thanks for the vot. of confidence, my dear. What I meant 
was, politics is not the right road for where we want to go. I 
think we must grow strong within ourselves .first, and when 
we do, the legislators will put through our programme because 
we will elect them.’ 

‘Eugene, all my dreams and plans for you are shattered. 
Now I suppose you’ll have to go back to that union!’ 

‘Go back? I never left it.’ 

‘You could have, if you had seized your opportunities.’ 

‘Kate, I went to the legislature only for the union, it was 
part of my job.’ 

‘But, Eugene, you want to rise in the world . . .’ 

‘I rise in the world . . . every morning at five.’ 

‘Will you please stop those wretched puns! Every success- 
ful man uses his early jobs as i tings on a ladder.’ 

‘If you could have been there with me, Kate, you would 
have seen that the Indiana legislature wasn’t a step up from 
the Locomotive Firemen.’ 

She persisted, her voice deliberate. 
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‘After a couple of sessions, if you had made a good record, 
you could have been elected to Congress.’ 

‘The weather’s too hot in Washington.’ 

‘Eugene, I can’t understand why you laugh at our most 
serious moment.’ 

Gene slowly twisted the ends of the bedspread between 
his fingers. His voice was quiet. 

‘It’s for a good reason, Kate: I’m trying to show you that 
you mustn’t treat every turn of the wheel as though it were 
a matter of life and death. I’m completely happy with the 
Locomotive Firemen.’ 

Aghast, Kate cried, ‘You mean you're willing to spend the 
rest of your life as an . . . an employee ... of a imionV 

Her scorn was not on the word ‘employee’, where he would 
have guessed it would be, but on the word ‘union’. If she des- 
pised the people and the cause he worked for, then this was 
more serious than he had imagined. 

‘Kate, surely you don’t disapprove . . .?’ 

‘It’s just that I don’t think you’re in your clement among 
working people, Eugene. That class is for those unfortunates 
who can’t rise out of it. But with your capabilities you could 
go into business, make a lot of money. Everybody would re- 
spect you and look up to you. Nobody cares about unions 
except the people who sweat for a living. It’s just that I hate to 
see you throwing yourself away, when you could become an 
important person. Why, Eugene, if you worked half as hard 
for yourself as you do for those firemen, you’d be a wealtliy 
man in a few years. You could build a big home on the out- 
skirts of town. You could move in the best society.’ 

His heart heavy in his chest. Gene could think only that 
this argument must stop. In the same gentle voice he would 
use to a child he replied: 

‘I’m already the richest man in the world.’ 

.iu, rich?’ 

‘Yes. I have you. Love is worth more than all the tea in 
China.’ 

Thwarted by the oblique thrust, and tired now. she put her 
arm about her husband’s neck. 

‘Oh. Eugene. I do love you, but sometimes you’re so hard 
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to understand.’ She kissed his cheek, then went to the door of 
the bedroom. ‘I’ll get you some supper, right away.’ 

Sitting alone in the darkened bedroom. Gene thought: I 
had everything I wanted in life. I was happy with Daisy and 
Daniel and Theo, with my work. I had no need of love or 
marriage or a house of my own. How did I get into this thing, 
anyway? Life is funny: with Gloria I failed to act and lost; 
this time I acted, and I am losing . . . what? Freedom? But 
that’s nonsens . Marriage is good for a man: a home of his 
own, and children. 

At the thought of children, his gloom vanished. 


3 

It was good to get back to his own job, to the office with 
the charts on vlio walls, to the daily problems of the railroad 
men, to the hies of correspondence which showed him that 
slowly but surely he was making progress. He was writing 
steadily now, reading every book on economics that he could 
find. Because of the phenomenal growth of his organization, 
the solidity of his finances, and the good reputation it enjoyed 
among the managers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
became a model for new groups trying to unionize. Again he 
was out on the road, and every new stop brought a request 
for a meeting. 

One day a brakeman by the name of Osterhout made the 
long trip from Oneonta, New York, to see him. ‘Debs, the 
brakemen at Oneonta commissioned me to get full informa* 
tion on organizing.’ 

Gene spent the day preparing the draft of a constitution, 
then showed him how to set up the books, the check-system 
files on membership. Late that night he walked Osterhout to 
the station. As the train pulled in he asked the conductor, a 
friend and member of the Brotherhood of Railroad Conduc- 
tors, to carry Osterhout over the road. 

‘Glad to. Gene! Any friend of yours. Come aboard. Oster- 
hout.’ 

‘Incidentally, Osterhout is interested in organizing a 
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Brotherhood of Railroad Brakemen, and he ought to be en- 
couraged in that work.’ 

The conductor broke into sarcastic laughter. 

‘Brotherhood of Railroad Brakemen? Judas Priest! What 
next?’ 

The sarcasm rang in Gene’s ears long after the train dis- 
appeared from view, echoing a Haw in the unionism that 
stratified men by their trades. The engineers, thinking them- 
selves kings, looked down on everybody else; the conductors, 
considering themselves white-collar workers, despised the fire- 
men; the firemen felt themselves superior to the brakemen, 
and the brakemen thought they were more important than the 
yard crews. Everybody who worked at railroading ought to 
belong to the same union. 

‘All for one and one for all.’ He knew it was a distant 
dream, that everyone would have to suffer much, from the 
lordly engineers down to the humblest trackwalkers, before 
this idea of brotherhood could be broached. 

Despite the undercover efforts of the Brotherhoods of 
Engineers and Conductors to keep what they called ‘those 
labourers' from creating a union, the first lodge of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Brakemen was founded in Oneonta and 
named the Eugene V. Debs Lodge. Osterhout made another 
trip to Terre Haute. ‘You are the founder of our Brotherhood,’ 
he said with a -flourish, ‘and I have come to bring you this 
ling as a small token of our appreciation.’ 

He slipped the ring on to Gene’s finger. Gene gazed at tlie 
ruby in its heavy gold setting. 

‘This ring must have cost the boys a listful of greenbacks.’ 

He slipped the ring off his finger, dropping it into Ostcr- 
houl’s pocket. ‘Tell the boys I’m grateful but that I said they 
should give it back to the jeweller and use the money to 
organ, new lodges.’ 

Two months later he was working with a new local in 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, when one of the firemen said. ‘Gene, 
the mayor heard you were in town, he wants to see you*. 

Preoccupied, he asked blankly, ‘Mayor . . . wants me?’ 

‘Terence Powderly, head of the Knights of Labour. 
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We’ve elected him three times on a Greenback-Labour ticket’ 

Walking up the City Hall. Gene recalled the fantastic 
rise of Pi.wdcrly from switch tender and car repairman to the 
General Master Workman of the Knights, the most powerful 
labour organization in the country. The Knights had been 
formed .seventeen years before by some garment cutters in 
Philadcl^,!iiii Only thirty-seven years old, self-educated 
Terence Pow( .• ly had accomplisited the double miracle of 
bringing the tonnerly underground organization into the open 
and being the first head of a labour group to be elected mayor 
of a big city. 

Mayor Powdcrly sprang up from Ids desk and came half- 
way across the mahogany-panelled room to clasp Gene’s hand. 

‘We’ve known each other for years,’ he cried in a rich and 
laughing Irish voice. ‘Here, sit on this leather couch beside me.’ 

Gene found himself engulfed in the dynamic energy of 
Powdcrly; Ins o .‘cp blue eyes were sparkling, his cheeks were 
a hearty red, and iie wore da.shing handlebar moustaches, 
rakishly curled at the ends. 

‘I expected one day I would walk into your office as mayor 
of Terre Haute, just as you walked into mine.’ 

Gene told him of his own futile attempt to be a legislator. 
‘Mind you. I’m not trying to justify my failure; it’s just that I 
agree with Samuel Gompers that trade-unionists don’t belong 
in politics.’ 

At the mention of Gompers’s name Powderly’s eyes 
snapped with anger. 

Gompers! That grubby little worm, eating out the insides 
of a black cigar! He thinks that if he can win his men a few 
cents more an hour he’s getting them into heaven.’ 

Gene leaped to Gompers’s defence. 

‘He may not be getting them into heaven, but he’s taking 
them out of the hell of those tenement sweatshops.’ 

‘No, no. Gene, he goes begging with his hat in his hand: 
“Please, Mr Employer, be so kind as to raise our wages, and 
cut our hours, and improve our working conditions”. . .’ 

‘But these are legitimate trade-union objectives!’ cried 
Gene. ‘Through them the working people arc slowly being 
brought out of slavery!’ 
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Powderly jumped up, began pacing the room, generating 
electric voltage. 

‘You’ve used exactly the right word. Gene: slowly; at a 
snail’s pace, so that maybe in hve hundred years, or a 
thousand . . 

‘Looka here. Mayor Powderly, the history of our country 
Shows that the trade-unionist has always gained more for the 
men than the reformer.’ 

Powderly threw back his head and laughed, rubbing his 
index finger up and down the deep cleft in his chin. 

‘Now, now. Gene, you’re not going to frighten me by the 
use of the word “reformer”. My ideal is to reform America, 
not by begging for five cents more an hour, but by abolishing 
wages altogether. Why should we waste our genius on such 
trivialities as fresh air in factories when we arc in process of 
educating the working people of America to take over their 
own industries?’ 

Gene was aghast. This is revolution, he thought. 

Not long after he quit the legislature he returned from an 
early morning walk with Theodore to find Kate upset. 

‘Gene, where have you been?' 

‘In the woods with Theo.’ 

‘You were gone when I awoke. 1 couldn’t imagine that 
you should want to leave me . . .’ 

‘Theo and I never miss an early morning walk.’ 

‘But we’re married now.’ 

‘Would you like to come with us, Kate?’ 

‘Eugene, you know it’s not proper for a woman to go 
walking foolishly in the woods at five in the morning.’ 

‘Then why should you object if Theo and 1 . . .?’ 

‘Because people will talk.’ 

‘What could they possibly find wrong to say about it?’ 
you prefer your brother’s company to your wife’s.’ 

‘Oh, no, Kate! Who could conceivably criticize a man for 
loving his kid brother?’ 

‘Gene, you’re now an important person in your com- 
munity; you can’t keep on with your childhood habits.’ 

‘Not even with the good ones?’ 
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‘That’s irrelevant, and you know it. Marriage changes a 
man’s life. You’ve got to settle down. If you continue to walk 
at five in the morning folks will call you eccentric.’ 

‘My friends won’t call me anything of the sort, and my 
enemies wouldn’t bother with so mild an epithet. So stop 
worrying, Kate, and put breakfast on. You’d be surprised 
what an appetite I have.’ 

Kate went into the kitchen, but he could see by the expres- 
sion on her face that the discussion had been only temporarily 
recessed. It was resumed a few Sundays later when she re- 
turned from services at the Episcopal church, took off her 
hat, coat and gloves and put her purse in its niche in the bed- 
room bureau. He suggested that they start out for the Debs 
home early so they could buy Daisy a bouquet of flowers. 

‘Eugene,’ she said, ‘you weren’t intending that we go to 
your parents’ home every Sunday, were you?’ 

‘Well, it’s nlt.0 '.<1 be with the whole family once a week. 
Sunday dinner has always been a great pleasure to Daisy. And 
I notice you are thoughtful enough to help with the dishes, so 
you see it’s no burden.’ 

‘But had you thought it might be a . . . burden ... to me?’ 

Gene put his hat down and searched his wife’s sentence 
for some possible meaning. 

‘You always enjoyed the family’s company. You came 
nearly every night and every Sunday for months on end.’ 

‘But we have our own home now, Eugene. It’s time you 
broke away from Daisy’s apron strings.’ 

‘Broke away — from Daisy? And Daniel? Why, I love 
them better than anything. . . .’ 

‘You are supposed to love your wife better than anything.’ 

‘From the time I was old enough to see and hear they’ve 
given me every tenderness.’ 

He was thoroughly aroused now. 

‘Eugene, you know Vm not a snob. But having Sunday 
dinner in a dining-room behind a grocery store.’ 

‘You mean Daisy’s cooking is tasteless because it’s served 
behind a grocery store?’ 

‘Now don’t start quarrelling with me about things I never 
said. If you happen to like French cooking. Daisy is a 
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wonderful cook. Personally I enjoy the German flavours 
more. It’s just that we’re doing our best to rise in the world 
now. And there’s something distasteful to me about eating 
Sunday dinner as though we were grubby shopkeepers.’ 

‘A thousand times you’ve asked me to open a shop so that 
I could become a successful businessman. But now a shop 
that has raised six children and gotten us all off to healthy, 
happy starts in life becomes grubby. When did you suddenly 
discover this, Kate? Certainly eating behind a grocery shop 
never impaired your appetite before we were married.’ 

That’s a cruel thing to say, Eugene, and it isn’t like you.* 

‘How can a man know what he is like when he hears every- 
thing he’s grown up with being attacked?’ 

She saw that her argument had jumped the tracks before 
it left the yards. She slipped her arms abv)ut his waist. 

‘Eugene, all I’m saying is that Daisv and Daniel have 
earned something better than life behind and above a grocery 
store. I think they ought to buy a lovely home for themselves. I 
think you ought to help them. Daisy and Daniel have probably 
been wondering, now that you earn three thousand dollars a 
year, why \ou haven’t offered to help lake them out of that . . .’ 

He was all contrition; he had deme Kale an injustice. 

‘Kate, forgive me. Sometimes I'm a little slow in under- 
standing you. Maybe you're right about the folks; maybe they 
have been waiting for me to suggest something. Get your 
purse and hat,, we’ll go over to the house and talk to them 
after dinner.’ 

‘Eugene, would you mind terribly going alone? I have a 
splitting headache. 1 don’t want you to be worried, but I’m 
just going to have a cup of tea and lie down. The family’s 
expecting you, and I kjiow you don't like to disappoint them.’ 

After dinner he and Theodore stood with Mother Hub- 
bards over their .Sunday clothes, drying the dishes as Daisy 
took -’ifm out of the soapy pan and passed them through the 
tub ot Doiled water. On the last trip in from the dining-room 
Gene murmured, ‘Stand by me, Thco, I’ve got a little business 
to transact with Daisy.’ 

‘If you know in advance that you need help.’ replied Theo- 
dore, ‘it looks to me like you’re going to lose.’ 
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‘No, no, Daisy’s been waiting for this a long time.’ 

He went to his mother, rested his lanky frame against the 
drainboard. 

‘Doesn’t this house seem awfully big to you now, Daisy?’ 

‘I hadn’t noticed it,’ she replied. 

‘I think there’s too much work around here for you. You 
ought to take it a little easier.’ 

‘Why, Gene, I’d love to. You get here early next Sunday 
morning and cook dinner for us.’ 

rheodorc burst out laughing. 

‘What I’m trying to say, Daisy, is that you must run up 
and down those outside stairs at least forty times a day.’ 

‘Fifty.’ She finished the last of the silverware, piled it on 
the drainboard, rinsed her hands in cold water and dried them. 
‘You h:ne something on your mind. Gene, what is it?’ 

He took a deep breath; he really had no heart for this 
task, but it was ol)\i )us that it had to be performed. 

‘I think it’s time you and Daniel bought yourselves a home, 
like one of those new cottages they have been building in the 
Cedar Woods tract. Where you can walk from the dining-room 
into the parlour without going into the street and up a flight 
of stairs.’ 

Daisy cocked her head at her son. then lifted one comer of 
her mouth ever so slightly. 

‘Who’s been talking to you?’ 

‘Nobody’s been talking to me. I earn three thousand 
dollars a year now. I could help you buy . . .’ 

Daisy leaned against the sink and gazed around the big 
kitchen. Her eyes took in the details of the cupboards that she 
had built and rebuilt tner the years, of the new linoleum with 
the checkered stripe that she had gazed at so lovingly while it 
was in the window of the hardware store; she counted the cups 
one by one as they hung from their hooks, and checked the 
piles of dinner plates oi. the shelves to make sure that none 
was missing. Then she turned back to her oldest boy. 

‘This is home. This is where I watched my children grow 
up, tall and straight and beautiful:’ 

‘She means me.’ Theodore grinned. 

‘This is w'here Jenny and Theo and Emma were born. If 1 
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move out of the house of my memories. Gene, what do I think 
about when I look at your cute bungalow with its fresh paint 
and fresh woodwork? That is good for you. son, because you 
are beginning your life. I am ending mine.’ 

She reached her hands up to her son’s long, lean cheeks 
and kissed one corner of his mouth. ‘You’re a good boy. Gene, 
but Daniel and I don’t need any help. We’re happy here.’ 

On his walk home he saw an attractive girl smiling at him 
from a distance; he did not recognize her until she stepped in 
front of him and said: 

‘Hello, Mr. Debs, don’t you remember me? I’m Clarissa 
Hanford.’ 

‘Not little Clarissa Hanford,’ exclaimed Gene. 

‘No, not little any more. I’m grown now.’ 

She had indeed grown: for though she could have been 
little more than sixteen, she was a full-blown woman; long- 
legged. ample-bosomed, her eyes worldly. When he asked if 
she were still attending high school. Clarissa laughed, her 
mouth open, her teeth Hashing. 

‘High school! That’s for children. 1 am out working now, 
making money for my clothes. Don’t you think this is a lovely 
red dress, Mr. Debs? You don’t think that All Faith Church 
could have bought it for me, do jou?’ 

She threw back her head, laughed gaily for another instant, 
said a quick good-bye and was gone down the street. He 
stood gazing after her for a moment, troubled. 


4 

Kate was singularly uninterested in his report about Daisy 
and the house on Wabash Street, yet he sensed that she had 
made some kind of decision as a result of their discussion. 
Her ; tep was lighter, she moved with her shoulders back and 
her head held high. 

The work on his desk seemed limitless. Running his hand 
through a box of neglected fireman’s papers, he turned to his 
brother. Theo, you’re going to have to attend the Denver 
convention and present the secretary’s annual report. That will 
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give me a chance to get out from under this coal pile. Besides, 
it will be a good experience for you.’ 

However, Theodore returned from the convention with less 
enthusiasm about the hremen than about a girl named Gert- 
rude with whom he had apparently fallen in love. 

‘She’s warm-hearted, she likes people. And what do you 
know. Gene, she thought the convention was exciting. She 
asked me to her tickets for the visitors’ gallery, and I had 
to tell her all about our work and what I do for the union.’ 
Theodore’s checks flamed and his eyes danced. ‘She’s only 
a little thing. Gene, like Gloria was, but she has a stout 
heart.’ 

At the mention of Gloria, Gene saw her face before him. 
He pushed aside his nostalgia as though it were a heavy crate 
on a railroad siding. 

Theodore was still chattering irrepressibly. 

‘We’ie in no hurry, she’s only eighteen. We’re going to 
correspond, and next summer, when the Brotherhood meets 
at Atlanta, maybe you could get a pass for her?’ 

‘My dear old pard ’ chuckled Gene, ‘she shall ride on my 
pass, and I’ll heave coal up on the cab. That’s the least I can 
do for my future sister-in-law.’ 

When he reached Mrs. Koopman’s that evening he found 
his flat in an uproar, with Kate packing barrels of dishes, a 
towel wrapped around her hair, and her face beaming. She 
embraced him with unusual ardour, exclaiming: 

‘Eugene, I’ve found the nicest little cottage! We’ll have it 
all to ourselves. It’s at 1000 North Eighth Street, you know 
that little yellow house set so far back from the street. And 
what do you think. Gene, 1 got it for only sixteen dollars a 
month: isn’t that a bargain? The owner said we could move in 
to-morrow, it’s all freshly painted.’ 

Gene could not remember having seen his wife so happy 
since the night he had been elected to the legislature. He was 
delighted for her sake, and for his own too; these rooms were 
so small it had been diflicult to think of entertaining. But with 
a whole cottage to themselves . . . 

‘You must help me pack.’ 

For a week she was like a woman possessed: she had no 
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patience to cat or sleep because of her excitement about sew- 
ing the new cretonne curtains and bedspreads, rearranging 
the furniture a hundred times to get it exactly right, hanging 
or rchanging pictures, building additional shelves in the kit- 
chen to house her dishes and gleaming pans. 

At last the house was ready, and just in lime, for the 
Occidental Club had invited Henry George, the single-tax 
advocate, to lecture. 

‘He’s coming in to-morrow on the late afternoon train, 
Kate, and Td like to bring him home for a light supper before 
the lecture.’ 

‘But, Eugene, he’s a radical, isn’t he?’ 

‘Henry George? Yes, the real estate owners think him 
radical iri wanting to take over all the land.’ 

Then why do you want to invite him into your home?’ 

‘Kate, I don’t understand. Why shouldn’t we have Henry 
George in our home?’ 

‘I just don’t think we should beccMnc intimate with people 
who want to tear down our form of government.’ 

‘Then you object to his lecturing here for the Occidental 
Club?’ 

‘Eugene, that’s unfair; I'm not a bigen. I believe in free 
speech and free listening. Any man that wants to express his 
point of view, and can get people to listen to him. has a right 
to speak.’ 

‘For a moment there, Kate, you had me frightened.’ 

‘But, Eugene, just because 1 believe in free speech, does 
that mean that I’m obliged to let a revolutionary break bread 
at my table? When I serve a man food, Eugene, and he cats 
it off my plates in my brand-new home, that means we are 
friends, that we think alike and have the same values.’ 

‘Oh, Kate, no! I’ve brought all sorts of people into Daisy 
ant Oanicl’s home, and I’ve eaten in the homes of men with 
whoni I’ve disagreed nine times out of ten. If we never 
associate with anyone except those who share our beliefs . . .’ 

‘You’re avoiding the issue, Eugene. If my family and 
friends learned that I had Henry George in for dinner, they’d 
think I’ve become tainted with radical . . .’ 

‘Sec here, Kate,’ he broke in angrily, ‘there arc people in 
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Terre Haute who say Vm radical just because I work for a 
labour union. If you’re going to label as radical every idea 
that you don’t like, then the term simply becomes a synonym 
for disagreement.’ 

‘Eugene, every lime you lose a point in an argument, you 
go off into vague theorizing. J know you’re not a radical, and I 
know that Henry George is; therefore, I say that you should 
remain in you 'lenient and he should remain in his. Let him 
cat his supper at the Union Depot. I understand the food is 
deli 'ious there, and he won’t have to wear himself out being 
sociable before his lecture.’ 

‘But you should think of this as a social coup: you’re cap- 
turing the lion of the hour. Henry George has just returned 
from a triumphal lecture tour in England.’ 

Triumphal with whom? People who agreed with him? I 
wouldn’t wan^ them in my home either.’ 

He w IS too hill l io answer: he had gone on the assumption 
that one of the purposes of this new home was to afford 
pleasant surroundings for their friends. The thought that he 
would have to strain the ideas of future visitors through Kate’s 
concept of political respectability was an almost unbearable 
humiliation. 

‘Kale, please do this for me as a special favour. I promise 
we won’t discuss a word of economics at the table. It will 
merely be a social visit to show Mr. George that he’s welcome 
in Terre Haute.’ 

There was a quality in his voice that made her stop her 
work and gaze at her husband in troubled surprise. 

‘Very well,’ she said, ‘it shall be as you wish. Tell me what 
time you want supper and what I should serve.’ 

He threw his arms about her. ‘Than!: you, Kate, it’s good 
of you to do this for me.’ 

He tried to kiss her, but she turned away. 

The following afternoon he sounded a rhythmic beat on 
the clapper, then opened the door and ushered Henry George 
into the parlour. He had taken only a couple of steps before 
he realised that something was wrong: the atmosphere was too 
still, there was none of the pleasant odours of the roasting 
chicken he had suggested for supper. He asked Mr. George 
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if he wouldn’t sit down for a moment, then went quickly to 
the bedroom. 

The room was dark, the blinds drawn below the sills. Kate 
was stretched out in bed, flat on her back, her face pale and 
her eyes closed. She seemed so utterly still that for one arrested 
brea^ he thought she might be dead. He leaned over, ran bis 
fingers across her brow. She spoke without moving or opening 
her eyes. 

‘Eugene. I’m dreadfully sorry ... to disappoint you . . . 
but I became so ill . . . almost fainted. . . . There was no one 
to send with a message. Please apologise to Mr. George for 
me, won’t you? Tell him I’m dreadfully sorry ... to be sueh a 
poor hostess. Perhaps next time.’ 

He sat on the edge of the bed. finding it diHieult to breathe. 
So she had won the argument after all! He rose, went to the 
door and stood before it, his head bowed. On the other side 
of the closed door sat Henry George, a man whom he admired 
and respected. George was no fool, he had endured publie 
slander and abuse for too many years not to know that this 
cold reception was just one more affront. But wait, he hadn’t 
told Henry George that he was taking him home to his wife 
for dinner! He had simply said he was taking him home. 

He opened the door, a broad grin on his face, said, ‘Come 
along, Mr. George, or we’ll be late for supper,’ and led him 
straight to Daniel’s dining-room behind the grocery store. If 
Daisy and Daniel were surprised they did not show it: they 
were too accustomed to having him arrive with his hand under 
the arm of an unexpected dinner guest. Daniel, who had read 
Progress and Poverty, paid George the compliment of disagree- 
ing with his conclusions in such a fashion as to prove that he 
had pondered the book’s premises. 

Theodore came in through the store in time to hear the 
end of the discussion. Gene had mentioned that he was going 
to tai^ Henry George home for supper. By home. Theodore 
bad known he meant to Kate’s. He went to his brother’s side, 
slipped an arm about his waist. 

He started for home at eleven o’clock, after putting bis 
visitor on the Pullman for St. Louis. The hall had been 
crowded and Henry George had made a forceful speech, 
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though he had not conviiiced Gene that government owner* 
ship of the nation’s land was the panacea needed to solve 
mankind’s ills. 

He walked slowly; the excitement of the meeting had been 
superseded by his dread of an encounter with his wife. He 
did not know how he was going to get into that bed and go 
to sleep alongside her without a discussion. 

But eveii a*; he entered the black and airless bedroom, saw 
that Kate hau ..ot moved from her supine position in the six 
hours since he had left, he realised that she was genuinely ill. 
She had not been trying to defeat him; the thought of having 
someone in her home whom she hated and feared had struck 
her down. 

If he were to tell her now that the impending hospitality to 
a social iconoclast had made her ill, she would only deny the 
charge, say that it was the too strong coffee she had had at 
lunch, or pc;ha,j.- the strain on her eyes from sewing in a bad 
light. He knew that it was neither strong coffee nor bad light: 
it had been her husband who was the cause of her trouble, her 
husband who loved her but who had obliged her to do some- 
thing repugnant to her nature. 

Contritely he brewed a cup of tea in the kitchen, then 
brought a pan of lukewarm water and a towel to her bedside, 
where he patted her face and her hands. He raised the blinds 
and opened the windows, letting in the cool night air; and 
when he asked if she were feeling better she knew from his 
voice that there would be no quarrel. 

She felt better at once; he was pleased when she drank 
the tea he brought her and asked for news about the lecture. 


5 

From the day of he- marriage Kate saw nothing of her 
family, except on those rare occasions when her brother 
Daimy rolled into town, generally at the end of a three-week 
spree. She had talked so glowingly about her half-brothers, 
their financial acumen, their brilliance in business; but now 
that she was married she ne%r mentioned them. They were 
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not invited to the homes of her sisters, nor did Gene ever 
come up upon them in his own house. He asked her if she 
didn't want to give a dinner for her family. 

‘I will when I'm ready, Liiigenc,’ she replied. 

.Veil, just so long as you're happy.’ 

‘Oh, I am happy here, darling. This little Iningalow will 
do fine, until we move into our own home.’ 

He turned sharply. ‘Hinnc? What home?’ 

‘Why, the one we're going to build for ourselves, when 
we're ready.’ 

‘You mean vou have it all planned?’ 

‘Of course. How can you accomplish anything if you don't 
have plans? Would you like to see a picture of it?’ 

He sank into a chair and shook his head. 

‘Kate, you ama/e me.’ 

‘I ha\e known for years precisely what my house will look 
like: the architectural stvle, the interior decoration, and just 
where every piece of furniture is going to sit.’ 

‘You mean >ou had someone draw blueprints?’ 

‘1 ha\e been cutting pictures out of the society magazines; 
I have them all mounted in an album. 1 look forward to the 
day when 1 open the door of my own big. beautiful house, 
and you walk across the threshold.’ 

‘Suppose 1 don't want a big house? I don't mean that in a 
number of vears, when we have a family and need the space, 
and we have nnTre money saved . . .’ 

‘No, Eugene, the house comes lirst. A house is tangible 
proof that you're a successful man, it will attract other success- 
ful men to you, it will bring you opportunities for advance- 
ment.’ 

Gene grinned. ‘The only successful men who come to see 
me are union officials, and they bring me problems, not offers 
of advancement.’ 

‘Bu L on’t you sec, Eugene, when you have a house, suc- 
cessful people from every walk of life will come to you, and 
they will be impressed! Let me bring you the pictures; when 
you see how imposing it is, you’ll want it as much as I do.’ 

She had already left the room. She returned in a few 
moments with a black leather album whose pages had 
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originally been intended to hold photographs. She sat dose 
to him on the sofa, and with her eyes flashing excitement, 
introduced him to the house. 

‘Here’s how it looks from the outside, Eugene. Isn’t it 
beautiful?’ 

Gene found himself looking at a two-and-a-half-story 
frame house of Queen Anne architecture with a steep roof of 
many gable:.. There was a hollow feeling at the pit of his 
stomaeh, for t!. vvas no simple working man’s home; this was 
a castle. 

‘How will )ou ever get enough money to build it?’ 

‘Oh, you just leave that to me,’ she replied. ‘I already have 
a good sum put away in home-building bonds.’ 

‘But how could you?’ 

She gazed at him for a moment; her hard determination 
frightened him. 

‘1 have it penny for penny and dollar for dollar! 

I’ve done my own sowing and washing. I’ve denied myself 
trips with you because 1 know how many dollars it would take 
out of my savings. I’ve tried not to deprive you of anything, 
Eugene; 1 knew that vouldn't be fair. I've fed you well, 
haven’t 1, and kept you comfortable?’ 

‘Oh, yes, Kate. But this house, can’t you, sec it’s not for 
me . . .?’ 

She interrupted him. ‘Why not? You are a natural aristo- 
crat.’ 

‘But I’m an employee of a union. I .shouldn’t live in h a 
grand hou.se when . . .’ 

‘A man lives as best he can, Eugene, by honest work. If 
your salary can buy you a lovely home, why aren’t you 
entitled to it? What are you supposed to do with your money, 
gamble or drink it away?’ 

Somehow she had marshalled afl the logic on her side. He 
persisted in the face of it. 

‘A union oHieial shouldn’t live better than the men he 
represents. If he docs, he’s taking too much salary.’ 

‘Now, really. Gene, you're forever saying that a workman 
is worthy of his hire. If you get only enough to live in a shack, 
then all you’re worth is a shack. If you earn enough to build a 
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fine house, then you’re worth a fine house. There i.sn’t a human 
being in the world who would dispute that, Eugene, or who 
would deny that your years of sacrifice and labour have earned 
you the right to live well. The Locomotive Firemen will be 
proud that you live so grandly. They’ll point to your house 
and say, “That house belongs to the secretary of our union. 
Fretty nice, eh?” It will be proof that their organisation is 
strong and prosperous.’ 

‘Well, maybe you have a point there.’ 

‘Of course I have a point. When important people come 
to Terre Haute they will visit you in your big and beautiful 
house. It will help you get the things you want for your men.’ 

‘Those values arc true in the commercial world, Kate, but 
I’m not in business.’ 

‘Oh, aren’t you!’ she laughed. ‘You receive about fifteen 
thousand dollars in dues every month; your insurance fund is 
handling about sixty thousand dollars a month. You take in as 
much as many a good-sized corporation: and you’ll be taking 
in more every day. Before long your salary will be up to ten 
thousand a year. Yes, even twenty thousand a year, as your 
organization grows.’ 

Aghast, Gene could only murmur weakly, ‘Kate, you’re 
making a plutocrat out of me. No union could afford such 
sums; and what would 1 do with all that money if I ever 
got it?’ 

‘You’d give it to me,’ his wife replied coolly, ‘and I would 
make excellent use of it. I would buy investment property. I 
would put it into the very strongest stocks and bonds, I would 
make you a rich man.’ 

‘But, Kate,’ he wailed, ‘I just want to earn enough for a 
comfortable living.’ 

‘Money is the most important thing in the world, Eugene, 
becT’- 'e it controls everything in life.’ 

•li.' V is crass materialism.’ 

‘You can’t throw me off the track by calling names. The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen almost died for lack of 
money, didn’t it?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

He was crushed. Kate sensed her triumph. She said more 
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placatingly, ‘Eugene, it isn’t as though I nag you to make 
more money. Now do I?’ 

‘No, Kate, you don’t.’ 

‘It’s just that I want to use your salary to give you the 
proper surroundings. Is that selfish of me, Eugene?’ 

‘No, Kate.’ 

‘If 1 had been another kind of woman, it would have beeh 
easy to spend vour salary on frivolities. But when I saved five 
dollars or tw.,..'y dollars, I knew just what it would buy: a 
beautiful lamp at the foot of the winding staircase, a . . .’ 

Gene gasped. ‘You have the house completely furnished! 
You’ve been living in it since the day we married.’ 

Kate went to her desk, drew forth her account book in 
the Home Builders’ Association. 

‘Don’t you see, Eugene, I’m not the kind of woman to put 
you in debt. Our shares in the Home Builders’ Association are 
paying us .ighi per cent. If I have saved this much money, 
I’ve earned it, haven’t I?’ 

Her argument had been honest and logical every step of the 
way. In a voice so low she could hardly hear it he answered: 

‘Yes, Kate, you ha/e.’ 


6 

Gene was on the road much of the time, and Theodore 
took over the office of the Brotherhood. Because of theii >cars 
of work together, the similarity of character and approach, the 
methods one brother evolved seemed substantially right to the 
other; they had also learned to compromise their differences. 

They were working on a special edition of the magazine 
devoted to the movement for an eight-hour day when Gene 
bethought himself to look at the clock. It was past the dinner 
hour. 

‘Come along home with me for supper, Theo, and we can 
knock out the rest of this at the table.’ 

‘Does Kate expect me?’ 

‘No, but there’s always enough food.’ 

Theodore started to say. I’d rather not. But he knew this 
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would hurt his brother. Instead he said, That*II be fine, but 
be sure to tell Kate it was your idea.’ 

Gene threw open the front door of his house. Kate was 
waiting for him in the big armchair where she spent so many 
hours of her life watching for him to come in. This home- 
coming was the most important moment in her day: she spent 
several hours preparing for it. bathing, taking infinite pains 
with her hair, donning a freshly pressed white blouse or a 
tailored dress. Gene was not observant, he knew only that 
his wife was as meticulous in her personal habits as she was 
fanatical about keeping the house clean. 

‘Good evening, dear. I brought Thco home to dinner with 
me. We can throw another bone into the soup, can’t we?’ 

He saw the disappointment flash across her eyes, and 
turned swiftly to observe whether his brother had come far 
enough inU^ the room to see. I heodorc had seen, but he gave 
no intimation. Kate regained her poise quickly. 

‘Of course, wc’rc always happy to share with rheo. Won’t 
you both sit down right awa\? I’m afraid the roast is already 
a little overdone.’ 

If the roast was overdone, neither Gene nor Ihcodore 
knew it, for they resumed their discussion of the scries of 
articles on Hours for Work, Hours for Rest, Ei^ht 
Hours for What We Will. Neither did Gene notice Kale’s 
absence from the table. It was mH until ten o’clock, when 
Theodore had left for home, that he realised she had eaten 
nothing, had as a matter of fact set out the dessert and then 
disappeared into the bedroom. He found her l>ing sidewise 
across the bed in the darkened room. 

‘Kate, dear, don’t nou feel well?’ When she did not answer 
he continued, ‘But surely you didn’t mind my bringing Thco 
home for supper? There’s always food, and we had to get the 
arlicl''s laid out before to-morrow morning.’ 

Ka • picked herself up and sat on the edge of the bed. Her 
clothes were rumpled, her hair in disarray. 

‘Eugene, do you think it’s fair to me?’ 

‘Do I think what’s fair?’ 

‘Bringing your office home at night.’ 

‘But if there was something urgent?’ 
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‘You go away for days ind weeks on your business, and I 
don’t object; I don’t even ask where you’ve been. But when 
you’re in Terre Haute. I think I should have your few hour's 
of leisure.’ 

‘But, darling, you do. It’s just that to-night . . .’ 

‘You leave the house at five in the morning to pick up 
Theodore for your walk in the woods. You’re back at seven 
for a bath arn’ breakfast. Before I turn around you leave for 
the office. If I u^/ii’t put a stop to this supper and evening work, 
you’ll be working until midnight.’ 

‘Not any more,’ he said, smiling. ‘I’m not the man I used 
to be for those twenty -hour chunks of straight labour.’ 

‘What have I to look forward to all day but our hours 
alone together? If I’m going to find Thco on the steps every 
time you open the front door . . .’ 

Gene had brought his brother home so seldom that his 
temper ros^ 

‘I’ve brought Thto home only a few times. After all, he’s 
my brother. We started this union together; we get a tremen- 
dous amount done, working as a team.’ 

‘You should have married him,’ she snapped. 

His anger vanished at the unhappiness in her voice. Kate 
was right! What did she have of him? His excitements, his 
adventures, his plans and dreams, >es, even his despairs and 
defeats he shared with Theodore. These were things he owed 
his wife, for this was the stuff of which a good marriage was 
made. Yet he had tried: he had diseussed the union proniems 
with Kate, listed the grievances of each local against its par- 
ticular line when they wrote in to him for help, tried to tell 
her what it was his men wanted from management. But Kate 
had not been interested; worse, she had seemed antagonistic. 
Somehow he had the feeling that she regarded the growing 
strength of the union as something dangerous and undesirable. 
His life was his work, a. d if his wife disagreed with the objec- 
tives of that work, if in every struggle she was hoping that 
the union would lose . . .! 

He shook himself free of the morbid cycle of his thoughts. 
This was not the issue involved. Kate wanted her evenings 
alone with him. She was entitled to that. 
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‘All right, Kate. 1 won’t bring Thco home to dinner any 
more.’ 

She jumped up. went to her dressing-table and began 
crushing her hair. 

‘We will invite Theo often, Eugene. But let’s prepare for it 
in advance: give me a chance to market and set the table 
properly.’ 

He avoided meetings and night work; they sat together in 
the parlour before a blazing fire. One thing he noticed very 
quickly; she was highly sensitive to the kind of book he might 
be reading. If it were a work of literature, Madame Bovary or 
The Brothers Karamazov, or the novels of Smollett or Cooper, 
she sat in her rocker contentedly sewing, utterly at peace. But 
if it were a book on political economy, Lasallc’s yVorkingman's 
Programme, The Story of Labour in All Ages by Simonds 
and McEnnis, or any one of the dozens of pamphlets on social 
reform which were mailed to him from all over the world, 
Kate was restless, uneasy. It sometimes seemed to him that 
she was afraid the Czar’s secret police would knock down 
the front door, and arrest him for reading incendiary litera- 
ture. 

The weeks and months slipped by. He helped the Switch- 
men’s Benevolent Association, which had been a Chicago 
local, expand to a vigorous national brotherhood. He did so 
much organizational work for the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Brakemen that they offered him a salary and expense account, 
which he turned down on the ground that the Locomotive 
Firemen, who had jumped his salary still another thousand 
dollars a year at the last convention, were providing him with 
all the money he needed. 

And at last his travels brought him in April of 1886 into 
the me room with the man whom he admired most in the 
labour movement, Samuel Gompers, who was even now 
building an organisation of trade unions which would be 
nation-wide and would achieve cone ■ i action for the welfare 
of its members. 

Samuel liked to boast that a Gompers was as sturdy as an 
oak. which Gene found a likely figure of speech: the man was 
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massive about the shoulders and chest, with almost no neck, 
but a broad, powerful face and head, his thick black hair 
chopped off at a point precisely opposite the slashing black 
eyebrows. His eyes too were big, dark, strong. His moustache 
was black and he wore a small, square beard tuft directly 
below the circle of his underlip. His speech was as strangely 
polyglot in its accents as the melting-pot New York in which 
he had come i maturity. He looked like a crude, bluff man 
who would ati.,.:ipt to bludgeon his way, but Samuel Gompers 
had seen too many union battles lost by these methods: he 
had become one of the most conciliatory men in the labour 
movement, winning concessions from employers because he 
presented his case quietly, reasonably, without intimidation. 

At the moment that Joshua Leach had arrived in Terre 
Haute to appoint Gene secretary of the fireman’s local, Samuel 
Gompers had been organizing the cigar makers of New York 
City into C'le union. It had been unionism thathad helped 
the Gompers family to reach America, for Samuel’s father had 
been a member of the Cigar Makers’ Union in England, and 
during a depression he had drawn the passage money from the 
union’s Emigration Fund. The Gompers family reached New 
York and settled in the most unsavoury slums of Houston 
Street when Samuel was a boy. Mentally hungry, he had 
sought education at every possible source. He joined the Arion 
Baseball and Social Club where the tenement boys debated 
the burning issues of the day, but by far the best part of his 
education had been secured inside the cigar factory wLcre he 
worked a twelve-hour day: by the fortuitous accident that 
hundreds of men rolling cigars make no noise, the workers 
could select one man to read aloud from the current books. 
Young Gompers had a strong voice, and he frequently read 
for longer than the usual hour stretch, in return for which the 
other workmen gave him a prorate of rolled cigars. 

The New York Cig'>r Makers’ Union endured bitter times. 
Strikes against the most oppressive of hours and conditions 
had been lost time and again because the union had no money, 
no discipline, no ties with other unions to back them up. But 
not even slum imprisonment in tubercular sweatshops had 
turned Gompers against the form of government to which his 
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family had emigrated. In the shop with him was an older man 
who had taught him: ‘Study your union card, Sam, and if the 
idea docs not square with that, it ain’t true.' 

‘I have followed tliat advice all these years. Debs: there’s 
nothing wrong in the American way of life that can’t be fixed 
by a union card. Half of the battles I lose with management 
to-day arc results of the employers reading that the Knights 
of Labour stand for socialism, hence all unions stand for 
socialism, and the more money they give us for wages, the 
more we will have for guns and barricades.’ 

‘But there’s one part of Pow'derly’s programme I approve 
most heartily,’ replied Gene. ‘No one knows better than you 
how desperately w'orking people need education, yet you resist 
every effort to turn the trade unions into educational centres.’ 

Quietly Gompers replied. ‘Right now we arc educating the 
public to the eight-hour movement: we are leaching America 
the evils of sw'catshops, of tenement factories, of child labour; 
that kind of education brings us results. It is not our purpose 
to bring the workers Beethoven and Shakespeare; it is our pur- 
pose to bring good food into their kitchens and clean toilets 
into their factories. W'hen we have won the economic fight, 
the men will be free U) pursue whatever intellectual life they 
want. Your friend Pow'derly’s mvstical Knights are content to 
wail a hundred years for their I'topia. w'c say that every hour 
spent in a filthv tenement factory, and every unfed child at 
mealtime, is a ctime against humanity, right now. right this 
very second. 

Gene was quiet. Gompers knew agreement even w'hen he 
heard it in silence. He had respect for Gene Debs; he had read 
the Locomotive Firenietis Mie^azine for many years. 

‘The world has been in slavery for eight thousand years. 
Debs, and trade-unionism is the one and only way to achieve 
ffecd"’n. The Ameiieaii I'cderation of Labour w'ill be an object 
ca.se ill • luntarism: men join because they want to. employers 
deal with us because we can prove the economics of our case. I 
look to my union card, and to my union card alone.’ 

‘I should think there would be times when we could co- 
operate with other groups,’ commented Gene. Take this 
struggle for the eight-hour day, we’ve had a lot of help.’ 
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‘From whom?’ demanded Gompers bluntly. 

‘Well, from the anarchist group in Chicago. They’ve broken 
ground.’ 

‘Gene, I’m ashamed of you, talking of union labour as 
though it were a beggar, walking the streets with its palms out- 
stretched. Where you let other causes break ground for you 
they also break heads in the process, and you must stand re- 
sponsible for t .‘.‘ir conduct. You can’t control them; since 
when did a mendicant control an almsgivcr? And sooner or 
later <hcy do something to serve their own purpose. Then your 
united front blows up in your face.’ 

liven as he open his own front door on his return from 
New York City, some three weeks later. Gene found that 
CfCMiipcr’s words had been prophetic. 


7 

Kate was hysterical with fear. 

‘I'Ugene, you didn’t know any of those men, did you? Your 
name hasn’t been linked with theirs?’ 

‘What men? Linked with whom?’ 

‘Those anarchists in Chicago, the ones who threw the 
bomb and killed all those hundreds of policemen.’ 

‘Now. Kate, suppose you sit dowm by me quietly and tell 
me what this is all about.’ 

‘They were holding a meeting in Haymarket Square for 
that eight-hour day of yours. The police tried to stop them, 
and so they threw bombs!’ 

‘Where did you get this information?’ 

‘It’s in the evening paper. The whole country is up in arms. 
Oh, liugene, if any of these men are your friends, if you ever 
had them here in Terre Haute, don’t you see what will hap- 
pen, Iiugene? The Chicago police will come here after you. 
riicy'll charge you with these murders?’ 

‘Where is the paper, Kate?’ 

‘In the bedroom.’ 

He went into the bedroom to collect the scattered sheets. 
This was doubtless a new journalistic attack on the eight-hour 
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movement. But there spread between his hands was the head- 
line: 


A Horrible Deed 

At the end of a mass meeting in Haymarkct wSquare, as 
a police captain had ordered the group to disperse, a bomb 
'had exploded, wounding a large number of policemen, whose 
fellow officers had then fired their revolvers into the fleeing 
crowd. 

His insides quivering, he walked back to the parlour with 
the paper hanging by his side. He dropped listlessly beside 
Kate. Her fears were deepened. 

‘Eugene, will they have any way of connecting you with 
these men?' She took the paper from him and tremblingly ran 
her finger down the column, ‘This Albert Parsons, or August 
Spies or Samuel Field en?’ 

‘No, I don't know them,’ he replied dully. 

“Are you sure? You've never had them here to lecture, or 
for the union?’ 

‘No. Kate.’ 

Her eyes were wide with fear. ‘Oh, Fiigene, why do you 
have to consort with those horrible men? Now there'll be 
police in our house, they might even accuse >ou . . .’ 

A sufficient portion of his mind cleared for him to turn to 
his wife, take her quaking shoulders in the grasp of his two 
long, powcrfulhands and say sternly. ‘Kate, you must get hold 
of yourself. I have no more connection with these men than 
you have.’ 

She put her head on his shoulder, and the sobs that racked 
her big frame sent a tremor through him. 

‘Eugene, you don’t know what I go through, every day 
and every night, frightened that something like this will hap- 
pe. , ffiat there’ll be killings, and they’ll hold you responsible.’ 

He lifted her head from his shoulder and held her face 
before him. 

‘Kate, you must listen to me: I have nothing to do with 
such things. I abhor violence. There never has been anything 
in my union work except a conventional trade-union pro- 
gramme. We’re a benevolent organization: our interests arc 
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in getting better wages for the men and taking care of their 
families when they’re hurt or killed.’ 

‘Yes, yes, I believe you, Eugene, but everyone says union 
leaders are radicals, so what does it matter what kind of radi- 
cal you are if they think all radicals are the same?’ 

She rose, went into the bedroom for a moment, returned 
with a lace handkerchief with which to wipe the tears from’ 
under her eyes, i knew that her terror was actual as though 
he had been named in the afternoon paper as one of the 
arrest.:d anarchists. 

‘For your own sake, Eugene, you’ve got to give up this 
work. Sooner or later something will happen like this horrible 
mass murder in Chicago, and they’ll implicate you in it. If 
you were ever arrested, accused of these crimes, and sent to 
prison ... it would kill me!’ 

‘But, Kate, this is outlandish! How can I be sent to prison 
for asking a railway manager to cancel the lease on a depot 
saloon? I’m a business man, the same as any of your brothers; 

I negotiate contracts for locomotive firemen, and I get the 
best bargain I can, the spme as any other business man. What 
possible connection can this have with bombs or killings?’ 

Kate was inconsolable. 

Whatever hopes he may have had that the newspaper 
reports were exaggerated were blasted the next day when 
fuller accounts reached Terre Haute. He recalled his father’s 
philosophy of anarchism. The son realized that this must h'‘ve 
been a blow to Daniel Debs, and he hastened home to his 
father. The counter of Debity Debs’s grocery store was littered 
with the Chicago newspapers. To Gene’s surprise Daniel was 
reading avidly, but unshaken. 

‘Why did they have to do it. Father?’ he asked. ‘It served 
no purpose, there was no provocation.’ 

Daniel Debs looked up, his grey-blue eyes clear. 

‘Why did they do whai, son?’ 

‘You always taught me that the anarchists were against 
violence: that’s why they didn’t want government, or any 
other kind of restraint.’ 

‘You ought to know the answer, son: they didn’t do it.’ 

Gene sank down on to a case of wine. 
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They didn’t do it?’ he whispered. ‘But how can you say 
that? All the evidence . . 

‘What evidence?’ demanded Daniel, his eyes flashing. 
‘These men held a May Day meeting in favour of the eight- 
hour day. Somebody threw a bomb. If you can show me one 
scrap of specific evidence in all these charges . . .’ 

‘But who else could have done it?’ 

‘People ser\ing their own purposes, even irresponsible 
lunatics: but who could have gained less from it than the 
men who were holding the meeting?’ 

Daniel Debs turned away from his son. 

‘Watch the store for a moment. 1 must have a cup of 
coffee.’ 

He went through the door into the ilining-room. Sadly 
Gene thought. Father is growing old. When the facts get 
too bitter, he can’t digest them. But he hasn’t lost what I’ve 
lost from that bomb, what all union men and workingmen 
have lost. They’ve blown up our eight-hour day. They’ve hurt 
our whole union movement because now everyone is going 
to be tarred with the same brush. Management will be sus- 
picious, the Press will turn against us the way they did after 
the Pittsburgh riots in ’77. Fverv time we raise our heads 
thev'll call us anarchists and see bombs bulging in our hip 
pockets. 

When ho reUirned home he found Kale gone. She came in 
several hours later, dressed in a dark suit and hat. She began 
speaking the moment she saw him. 

‘Eugene, Tve been talking w*ih my brothers. They’ll give 
you a job with them, they’ll even lend vou some money to set 
you up in business for yourself. Oh, darling, they have confi- 
dence in you, and 1 have too: you can make a living .some 
other way. Can’t you see, Eugene, there’s nothing in this 
uniui 'sm but trouble? Once you’re in business nothing bad 
can ever happen to you, there will be no question (T radi- 
calism or causes, you’ll be in the best element. Any man 
would do that much for his wife, Eugene, if he loved her.’ 

He turned away. 
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8 


As a direct result of the Haymarket trials and the hanging 
of Spies. Parsons, Fischer and Engel, Kate informed Gene that 
she was building her house. This was the ultimate security 
she must have to protect her against the insecurity of her 
husband’L life. 

T have the ’ nncy available now, Eugene. You have no 
objections to my going ahead?’ 

he offered no objection, he was almost anxious that she 
build: they had been married for three years now and still 
had no children. Looking back, he recalled that the prospect 
of youngsters had been one of the most important reasons he 
had married. Kate had been unwilling to bring children into 
the world until she could place them in the permanence 
of their own hem*' He did not exactly know how she managed 
not to ha\c children: the people around him seemed to have 
them abundantly whether they were willing or no; but Kate 
was enormously efficient, and whatever she wanted she some- 
how managed. 

In the meanwhile his warmth and love had gone out to 
every child he passed on the street: a conversation, a laugh 
shared, to the children on his block a bag of jelly beans on 
his way home from work. In the house directly opposite were 
two youngsters, Gcorgie and Aggie, a tow-head of eleven and 
his pig-tailed sister of eight. When Gene went to the st?»tion 
in the late afternoon to catch a train, Georgie and Aggie 
walked with him and waved him good-bye. No matter where 
he went he would stop at the last town to buy toys for them 
and assure his welcome-home kiss. 

He told himself that once Kate had moved into her own 
house he would not be put off any longer; for he sorely missed 
the warmth and exuberance of Daisy’s and Daniel’s home. He 
knew the only way he could achieve this was by having 
young ones of his own. He told none of this to Kate; instead 
he brought up a more immediate problem. 

There’s one favour I must ask, Kate: build fairly close to 
the Union Depot; that will enable me to leave the house at the 
last moment and to walk home quickly when I reach Terre 
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Haute. If you build on the outskirts of town. I’ll spend hours 
travelling back and forth to the station.’ 

He knew that he was asking a considerable sacrifice. There 
was a good residential district near the Union Depot, but the 
very fact of its location kept it from being one of the more 
desirable parts of town. He knew where Kate wanted to build: 
‘out in the exclusive section where the McKeens and the Hul- 
mans had their rambling mansions. Yet he also knew that 
Kate was interested in his welfare, pursuing him down the 
block with a clean handkerchief or a pair of rubbers, invari- 
ably warning him when he left on a trip: 

‘Eugene, be careful, be careful what you say.’ 

She sat perfectly still, her knuckles white where she 
gripped the edge of the chair arms. Her head was high, her face 
pale and her eyes troubled: for Gene was asking her to give 
up part of her childhood dream. The minutes passed; it was 
as though she did not know he was in the room. After con- 
siderable time she came out of the locked chamber where she 
fought her major problems. The colour had returned to her 
cheeks, and her eyes met her husband’s. She enunciated each 
syllable with distinct clarity. 

‘Yes, Eugene. You have a right to ask that much. Often 
you arrive in the rain and the snow, drop off a freight in the 
middle of the night when there is no carriage available. I 
can’t have you trudging miles to reach home. My grandmother 
owns several lots on Eighth Street, off Sycamore. I know she’ll 
give me a good price on one of them.’ 

‘That would be wonderful, Kate; it’s only a block and a 
half from the station. Thank you, darling.’ 

She blinked back her tears and lifted her mouth to his 
grateful kiss. 

‘This is to be your home as much as mine, and it must be 
convc'ient for you. But, Eugene, let me build the house and 
furnish it all by myself.’ 

‘I promise I shan’t bother you. I won’t even go past Eighth 
and Sycamore while you’re under construction.’ 

He was glad that Kate had something with which to 
occupy herself during the ensuing months, for he was at home 
very little, and even during these returns to Terre Haute he 
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was sorely troubled. His difficulties did not arise from the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen: on the contrary they 
were making magnificent progress, their membership rising 
rapidly, tlie magazine playing an ever more critical role in 
enunciating America’s trade-union policy and progress. 

He was sick at heart from a cause which he would never 
have beli.‘'.vcd possible: that labour could do as much damage 
to its fellows a', ver management could dream of. Arrogance 
and self-interest were prevalent among the workers, the more 
skilled crafts despising manual labour as though it were the 
great unwashed. 

Even in railroading, each union discouraged the formation 
and growth of every other union, reasoning that there was just 
so much pie to be cut up. Part of his success in arbitrating 
differences with management had been his demonstration that 
in every case whore a union had been formed, earning larger 
wages and shorter hours through its organization, the em- 
ployers had made not less money, but more. He tried to show 
the arrogant brotherhoods that by the same token this must 
be equally true of labour: a union had to produce more to 
earn more. 

He wrote .scathing editorials denouncing the engineers as the 
aristocrats of labour; the engineers were so flattered that they 
promptly adopted the slogan as their own, and began putting 
out literature in which they labelled themselves the Aristocrats 
of Labour. He sadly discovered that it did not take wealth or 
power to corrupt; advantage in any form could turn the ti'ick. 

He had done another full swing around the roundhouse: 
he realized that the trade union, left to itself, was too narrow 
and factional to achieve the kind of rmity needed to accom- 
plish the working man’s security. He now became convinced 
that it was no good for men to be stratified by their trades, 
that everybody who worked at railroading ought to belong 
to the same union. 

He could not have foreseen the need for this a few years 
before, when the men had still to be taught the principles and 
disciplines of trade-unionism. Having learned to co-operate 
with their own craft, they would have the basis upon which 
to build vaster unions which would work for the advantage 
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of everyone within a particular industry. The growing con- 
flicts between the unions took him the long step from trade- 
unionism to what he now considerable an inevitable conclu- 
sion: industrial unionism. 

The new organization of management would have forced 
him before very long into a similar channel of thought. 

Shortly after the Haymarket explosion the twenty-four rail- 
roads operating out of Chicago joined together in a General 
Managers’ Association. Railroading had never been a com- 
petitive industry, but now. Gene saw, even the element of com- 
petition for working men would be eliminated. It could no 
longer be a case of the Brotherhood of Locomotive riremcn 
against the Great Northern; it was now the Great Northern 
firemen against the railroad dynasty. 

In his movements over the steel rails he discussed the idea 
of industrial unionism with c\eryone from trackwalkers to the 
white-collar conductors. The lower he went in the wage and 
skill brackets, the greater was the eagerness for one big union; 
the higher he went the more resistance he met. 

But he was in no hurry. He knew that this was a revolu- 
tionary idea which would meet opposition e\en more intensely 
from management. He had to prepare the ground first; he 
had to make tens of thousands of friends throughout the rail- 
road empire; he had slowly to evolve a form and a philosophy 
which would be so completely right that no railroader could 
find the logic to remain outside its domain. 


9 

He arrived from Kansas one morning to find movers in 
front of his little cottage. Kate was directing the operation 
from -he front porch with all the assurance of a major-domo. 
She tuci.ed her arm securely under his. murmuring. ‘You’re 
just in time, darling. To-day is moving day.’ 

‘So I see. Are all these things being moved to the new 
house?’ 

‘Oh. no, no, Eugene. This old stuff has been sold. Every- 
thing in our house is brand-new.’ 
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The house had taken five months to build and another 
tv/o months to furnish. During this lime Kate had been a 
perfect tornado of energy, often arriving on the job before the 
carpenters or plasterers and supervising the angle from which 
every nail was hammered. 

They walked down Eighth Street and stood on the side- 
walk in front of 451. There was a pounding in his head as 
he lifted his eyes to the two-and-a-half-storey house which 
seemed huge * .h its bays, cupolas, dormers, chimneys. Kate 
took him by the hand and led him up atone steps to a wide 
cement porch enclosed by a ycllow-and-red brick railing. She 
then opened the front door, which had a richly panelled top 
of figured glass, and said smilingly: 

‘Do enter your home, Mr. Debs.’ 

Gene found himself in a large foyer. He felt weak at 
the knees and wished Kate would let him sit down in the big 
chair against th*' l^ack wall. There was a handsome circular 
wooden staircase to his right, with a bronze Mercury on the 
newel, holding a gas fixture high in his hand. 

‘Come into the parlour, dear.’ 

Gene walked to the Steinway piano in the bay at the left 
of the fireplace, touched a few notes idly, wondering who was 
going to play it. The fireplace was of bronze tile and next to 
it was a handsome maple tabic. The carpet beneath his feet 
was soft, and over it was scattered Oriental rugs, 

He followed her wonderingly into the library, and drew 
in his breath sharply at the walls panelled in cherry ,'od, 
with handsome bookcases built solid against the back of the 
room. I'hc wallpaper was blue with long white flowers; there 
were blue chairs with a matching sofa, and in front of the grate 
a library table on which she had laid out his pipes and maga- 
zines and books precisely as he had left them in the cottage 
a month before. 

Kate next led him through the open doors at his right to 
the dining-room, explaining the details of construction as she 
went. He listened as would a tourist at a world’s fair. She told 
him why the china cabinet was in the left corner from the hall, 
where its choice dishwarc and glassware would be convenient 
for the setting of the round mahogany table. She showed him 
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bow the reddish-tan wallpaper tied in with the table and 
draperies. To his astonishment he saw a brass bird cage in the 
far right corner, the canary in it rolled up in sleep. 

‘Why, Kate, I didn’t know you liked birds!’ 

‘Well, I ... I don’t exactly, but the model after which I 
copied this dining-room had a bird cage. Let’s go upstairs; 1 
want you to see your study and our bedroom. I hope you’re 
going to be as excited about them as I am, Eugene.’ 

‘You’d better lead me, Kate. I’ll get lost in this palace.’ 

‘Now, Eugene, it isn’t a palace. It’s just a lovely home.’ 

At that moment his attention was caught by the hanging 
light dome, with its green-and-whitc glass lilies and cat-tails 
attached to four copper cross-arms. He was so astonished at its 
omateness that he kept looking back over his shoulder and 
tripped on the bottom step. 

Kate turned to the right at the head of the stairs and 
proudly took him into her bedroom. It was a big room; in a 
bay of three windows stood an elegant dressing-table adorned 
with Dresden vases and figurines. A heavy carved mahogany 
bed stood against the hall wall, with its massive bureau decora- 
ted with a silver-backed toilet set. The wallpaper was a pastoral 
scene, representing cottages amid groups of trees. There was a 
tile fireplace, Gene idly noted that although the mantelpiece 
held a number of Royal Worcester vases there was not a 
flower in one of them. Above him he saw a hanging chandelier 
with a cluster of coloured glass grapes in each spray. Kate 
explained why each piece of furniture was set in the precise 
position it was. He had the feeling that everything was 
nailed down, could never be moved in any direction, for any 
purpose. 

‘Are you really going to let me sleep in this gorgeous bed- 
room, Kate? It’s pretty swell for a simple fellow like me. I’m 
awfully dirty when I come home sometimes.’ 

Kate blushed, then said laughingly. ‘You’ll find a marble 
wash-basin in the bathroom next door, and oddly enough, 
there’s a tub there too.’ 

‘You think of everything. Kate.’ 

‘I try to, Eugene. But if at any time you don’t want to 
sleep in here, there’s a little room at the back you can have 
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all for yourself. But let me show you your study. Now that 
you have more space at home, I hope you’ll spend less time 
at that grubby office downtown.’ 

The room was directly over the library, spacious and cheer- 
ful, with a gay blue-and -white checked wallpaper. Kate had 
had his old desk from the storeroom at Daisy’s and Daniel’s 
polished and repainted and put in a far corner. Seeing his 
collection of work-books and piles of labour magazines and 
newspapers u: ■ ;e him feel at home for the first time. 

‘This is a nice room. I think I shall be happy here.’ 

Thank you, darling. I tried so hard to make every room 
beautiful so that you would enjoy them all. Do you think I’ve 
done well? Are you happy with the house, and with me?’ 

He took his wife in his arms, kissed her affectionately, told 
her that she had done a wonderful job. Tears of gratification 
came to her eyes. 

‘When vj move in, Kate?’ 

She lifted her head from his shoulder laughing at him. 

‘We’re in, silly. Your clothes are hanging in the closet, 
your shaving equipment is in the bathroom. What’s more, 
there’s food in the kiUiien, and I shall serve you luncheon in 
your new home.’ 

He found it pleasant to lie back in the big bathtub and 
study the bubbles and flowers on the pink wallpaper. It was 
also pleasant to sit at the table in the centre of the huge 
kitchen, with its twelve-foot ceiling, and have Kate serve him 
luncheon. 

‘Eugene, we must give a beautiful house-warming party.’ 

This was the best news he had heard since entering the 
front door; the edifice could do with a little warming. 

‘That will be fine, Kate. Let’s invite everyone we know.’ 

She smiled at him indulgently. 

‘Well, not exactly everyone, just those people who would 
be in their element her-' ’ 

‘Everybody’s in his element in a nice house.’ 

Apparently she had not heard him, for she was drawing 
up invitation lists in her mind. 

‘All of the prominent people, the old families, and, of 
course, you want to invite Rilev McKeen and his family.’ 
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‘Riley McKeen?’ he asked in surprise. ‘Why would he want 
to come here?’ 

‘He’s your friend, isn’t he?’ 

‘Not in the social sense. We’ve worked together on certain 
problems.’ 

‘Then of course, you’re friends. He’ll be delighted to sec 
that you’ve arrived in his set. So will Mr. Hulman and Mr. 
Cox.’ 

Gently he asked, ‘Kate, why would all these people want to 
come here? We've never been in their homes.’ 

‘But now that you have a big house of your own, they’ll 
be anxious to come.’ 

‘You mean it’s the very existence of the house, the fact 
that it stands and we own it. that will put us in society and 
make all these folks want to visit us?’ 

‘Yes, of course, iuigene,’ she answered with serenity. ‘How 
else do you think anyone gets into good society?’ 

‘1 don't know,’ he replied. ‘I've never been in; I have a 
strong suspicion that I never will be.’ 

‘That’s only because you lack coniidence in yourself. You 
can accomplish anything you want. That’s why you have a 
wife to help you know what it is you want in life.’ 

Gene forbore. ‘All right, Kate. I’ll invite anyone you say. 
But after you have your party, could I have mine?’ 

‘Of course. Whom do you want to invite?’ 

‘The boys.’ 

‘The boys?’ 

‘The men whose dues have built this house.' 

She burst into a hearty laugh. 

‘Oh, Eugene, for a moment I thought you were .serious.’ 

‘I am.’ 

‘You mean that you want a couple of hundred locomotive 
firenTi.n trooping through this house, wiping their feet on the 
new cai^^et, slapping their blackened bools against the furni- 
ture, pawing over the curtains and upholstery with their dirty 
hands?’ 

‘They wouldn’t come direct from their runs, Kate. They’d 
go home to bathe and shave and put on their Sunday clothes. 
You’d be surprised how nice they look when they get all 
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cleaned up. They even sniell good. I hardly think you could 
distinguish them from that social group you’re inviting.’ 

‘You always end your arguments with such absurdities that 
I sometimes wonder how you get along on the platform in 
front of conventions.’ 

‘Not too bad, Kate.’ 

‘I’m sorry I laughed, Eugene. I can understand your desire 
to have the i»cmcn come into your new home. It’s a very 
generous anci uoble gesture on your part. But can’t you see 
that it would simply be bad manners to flaunt your prosperity 
in their faces? They’ll go away disgruntled, saying, ‘Why is he 
entitled to more of the world’s goods than wc have?’ 

‘Just a moment, Kate! We’ve reversed positions on this 
matter of the firemen’s feeling about my house. 1 didn’t want 
to build it in the first place. But you told me that the firemen 
would be proud, that they’d point it out. saying, “This is where 
the secretary or our Brotherhood lives. Pretty nice, eh?” If 
that reasoning was good enough to get this house built, it 
ought to be good enough to secure invitations into it for the 
men who paid for it.’ 

‘Really, y(ni make it sound as though those thousands of 
coal shovellers arc your employers.’ 

They are.’ 

‘Nonsense. You arc over them, not they over you. If it 
weren’t for your work, they’d still be lucky to draw a dollar a 
day.’ 

From a deep well of conviction, he was able to answer her. 

‘If I hadn’t started it somebody else would have. The 
unions arc like the railroads in that respect; they’re here to 
stay. No one man created them, no one man can destroy them, 
and nobody is indispensable to them.’ 

He got up, paced the floor, studying its intricate pattern. 
Seeing that he was hurt, she veered her course, sharply. 

‘Wasn’t I right, Eug nc? Isn’t this the proper environment 
in which to bring up children?' 

Hesitantly he seated himself again at the luncheon table. 
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Grand masters and other otlicials were elected, served their 
terms, went out of the Brotherhood, frequently into news- 
paper work or businesses of their own. Only Gene Debs was 
permanent, like a lighting fixture illuminating numerous 
changes in furnishings. Whenever Kate learned that one of the 
firemen’s oftieials had resigned to go into business, she would 
urge him to do the same. 

‘You didn’t marry that organization, Kugene. You’ve 
served them now for fourteen years, isn’t that enough? You 
keep telling me that the organization is so strong and solidly 
entrenched that no one can e\er destroy it now; then you’re 
not so important to them any more, are you?’ 

He knew the answer to this, but he knew equally well that 
it would sound ridiculous to Kate. The locomotive firemen did 
not need him; he needed the locomotive firemen. Raising 
flowers for a living as did his sisters’ husbands was very fine; 
selling drugs as did his wife’s brothers was also fine; but it 
simply was not for him. When Jay Gould gave a statement to 
the Press that in his opinion every employee of his railroad 
should own stock in the company. Gene quickly wrote a blis- 
tering editorial denouncing this crude joke; for Jay Gould, 
with his manipulated millions, paid the lowest wages to be 
found on any .sy.^tem. When P. M. Arthur, head of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, declared that he never 
had and never would co-operate with any other labour organi- 
zation, Gene published the story of how Arthur had come to 
him during a strike, begging him to persuade the Knights of 
Labour to haul down their scabbing engineers. 

This was his life, this was his romance, this was his excite- 
ment and adventure. Without it he would be nothing, and his 
existc ce would be meaningless. When anyone said to him: 

‘You are doing a great deal for the labour movement,’ he 
replied, ‘On the contrary, the labour movement is doing a 
great deal for me.’ 

It was not easy to live with the adversary in his own house. 
No matter what the problem or issue at stake, Kate took the 
word of the newspaper reporter or editorial writer over his. 
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Since she subscribed oriy to those newspapers which ac- 
curately reflected the sympathies of the Melzel clan, he 
invariably found himself and his wife at polar extremities of 
opinion; no amount of lugic on his part, no recital of the 
statistics would change her mind by the slightest fraction. 
Anger did not quicken her speech, but slowed it even further, 
with every syllable precisely articulated. 

The atmo* .ere inside Kate’s beautifully furnished rooms 
would grow increasingly frigid, and all night he would twist 
ner»ously on his side of the bed. 

Theodore feared to bring up the subject he had been wan- 
ting to introduce for many months. He was certain that his 
marriage to Gertrude would be a happy one. How could he 
say. Please don’t discourage me. Gene; Gertrude isn’t like 
Kate. Gertrude is warm-hearted and loyal, and anything I do 
will be exactly rlidit with her. He and Gertrude had decided to 
marry that suninicr. half the joy would be gone out of the 
plans if Gene disapproved. 

‘What do you think, boy?’ he asked his older brother 
anxiously. T am twen-y-six now, and Gertrude and I have 
been in love for five years. Don't you think it’s about time?’ 

They had been climbing a little hill which gave them a 
clear view of the valley, the farmlands a rich purple where 
they had been freshly ploughed. Gene did not look at Theo- 
dore but put his arm around his \ounger brother’s shoulder. 
He quietly gazed at the sheen of the Wabash River below .hen 
said: 

‘My dear old pard, you have a fine girl in Gertrude. I 
loved her the moment I saw her. You’ll be as happy as 
Daisy and Daniel.’ 

Then he returned home, packed a bag, and began his criss- 
cross of the nation on a hundred intersecting rails. He enjoyed 
the ever-changing faces of the people, the cities, the new 
ideologies that were springing up with amazing rapidity. The 
country had been convalescing from the ugly wounds of the 
Civil War for almost thirty years; now there was a yeast 
working in society, individuals trying to think their way- 
through dead-end barriers, re-forming intellectual patterns. 

When he first met Clarence Darrow in Chicago. Darrow 
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was a struggling lawyer more interested in Ibsen and Tolstoy 
than in Blackstonc. Darrow took him to the meetings of the 
Sunset Club where they were quickly involved in the crackling 
discussions of novels by Flaubert, Turgenev, Zola, fVar and 
Peace, Hard Times, Crime and Punishment. In return for 
these intellectual treats. Gene gave Darrow an education in 
trade-unionism, outlining his idea for a new railway union 
which would embrace everyone from section hands to 
engineers. 

Trade-unionism is in sad need of overhauling, Clarence. 
Each Brotherhood is expensive to run, and duplicates the 
functions of the others.' 

When Darrow asked what the F^rotherhoods thought of the 
idea, he replied; 

They hate it because they're afraid it will weaken their 
influence: they don't want to share the fruits of unionism with 
the eight hundred llunisand unskilled workers in the industry.’ 

‘Gene, can nou unioni/e the unskilled workers? They must 
come from twenty dilferent nationalities and speak a do/en 
languages!' 

‘As we educate them, we'll unioni/e them. They'll have no 
fear that we're trving to batten olF them, for the one dollar a 
year dues will be \oluntary: neither a worker nor a local need 
pay any mone\ to be a \oting member. And I have good men 
coming in with me as oflicers: George Howard and wSylvesler 
Keliher, both former oflicers of the Conductors, will serve as 
vice-president and secretary. Lou Rogers, editor of the /l.ge of 
Labour, will publish our paper. 1 haven't told my brother yet, 
but I think he’ll come in with us when I do.’ 

Theodore and Gertrude were silting in Daisy’s dining-room 
talking about their wedding trip in the Rocky Mountains when 
Gene loomed in the doorway. For a moment no one spoke. 

you promised to send me a telegram so I could 
meet your train.’ 

‘I did send it.’ 

That’s strange, I never got it.' 

‘Kate got it.’ 

Gene swallowed hard. His eyes went to Theodore’s un- 
packed valises. 
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‘Why did you bring your things here? You agreed to stay 
with me until you found lodgings.’ 

‘Kate didn’t extend us an invitation. Gene.’ 

Daisy broke in, ‘I told them to get their bags from your 
house and come back here.’ 

‘Then you were at my house?’ 

‘Yes, for a little while.’ 

Gene looked the home-coming dinner Daisy had spread 
before the newly-weds. 

‘Didn’t you have anything to eat at my house?’ 

‘Yes, we had kidney stew.’ 

‘It was delicious,’ said Gertrude. 

Gene thought. Not if it was the same kidney stew I had 
last night, it wasn’t. 

He brushed aside his anger, went to Gertrude, embraced 
her warmly. \\e'j ined her into the Debs family. He then 
turned to 1 heodore. 

‘You’ll come home with me now, won’t you, boy? I fixed 
up the spare room for you. You’ll be comfortable there.’ 

‘But, Gene, we coul m’t go to your home if Kate didn’t 
invite us.’ 

Daisy reluined from the kitchen. 

‘Gene, sit down and eat,’ she said. ‘Let the youngsters 
stay here. They’ll be tine in your old room. Gertrude wants 
me to teach her how io cook.’ 

He started to object, then saw the corner of his moti.er’s 
mouth go up slightly. ‘We’ll all be happy here. Gene. It’s best 
this way.’ 

He knew she was right. He sat down, tried to eat, but 
somehow his stomach and throat reversed positions, and he 
could not swallow a bite. For he knew that the house had 
become The House. The collection cf boards and bricks were 
not merely a place of shelter; it had taken on some fourth- 
dimensional, occult significance for Kate. In this house nothing 
could be changed, nothing could be moved, nothing could be 
suspended. Every piece of furniture, every drapery, every rug 
satisfied some deep-seated, long-denied hunger; that was why 
she could not be casual about her possessions. 

When strangers knocked on the door she did not answer. 
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If on occasion he learned that a friend or an associate had 
come to Terre Haute, and he asked Kate why she had not 
answered the door, she would reply, ‘Oh. I thought it was 
just a solicitor.’ When he in\ited Howard. Kelihcr or Rogers 
to come in of an evening, and they sat before the fireplace 
mapping the constitution of the railway union. Kate bulked in 
the far corner, crocheting, trying to disguise the vigilant eye 
she kept on the guests. While he was seeing his visitors out 
the front door, she was already working with her broom and 
dustcloth, cleaning up behind them. 

Yet she did not bede\il him about his habits. wShe suffered 
if he spilled pipe tobacco on the rug or threw burned matches 
on to the hearth, or pushed up a small chair on which to rest 
his feet while reading; but somewhere, sometime, she had 
decided that the man of the house had certain pri\ileges. He 
knew that she was struggling with herself not to be upset, and 
rather than keep her on edge, he adapted himself to his wife's 
regime. In his mind there had been the idea that once he had 
a home the front door would be pushed open and nailed to 
the side wall, and then hundreds of people would move in 
and out, eating his food, sleeping in his beds, partaking of 
his ideas, laughter and hospitality. 

Well, a person grows up with a lot of preconceived 
notions; and marriage is the grave\ard of many of them. 

When he could no longer abide the cold or the loneliness 
he would walk to Mulberry Street, where 'I'heodore and 
Gertrude had rented two rooms. Someone had given them a 
parrot called Colonel for a wedding present, and when they 
locked him in the bedroom he would call out. The colonel 
wants to come into the parlour!' 

‘He talks about himself in the third person,’ laughed 
Gertrude, ‘the way famous people do.’ 

The three of them would sit around the kitchen table, 
cha -ing and laughing oxer nothing more relevant than their 
love lOr each other; and then Gertrude would make hot 
chocolate and bake a tin of biscuits, while Colonel cried from 
the other room, ‘Gertrude, what in hell are you doing?’ Gene 
thought, She’s doing what a wife ought to do; keeping her 
husband happy. 
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By ten» his blood warm?d once again, bis stomach full 
of Gertrude’s raspberry jani, he felt sufficiently revived to 
return home. 

One night he opened the front door to find himself en- 
gulfed in a stale stench of alcohol. Poor Danny, he thought, 
there’s no chance for him to keep his drinking a secret; he can 
smell up a whole depot all by himself. 

Kate )iad put Danny to bed in the front room; her eyes 
were red from 'cping, but she was valiantly mini‘'tering to 
her brother with cold towels. Danny was a rcd-faced, beefy 
man with heavy eyelids; now his eyes were almost entirely 
closed, and he was babbling incoherently. Gene stood behind 
Kate while she tried to force some medicine between his 
lips. He took the spoon and the bottle from her. 

That won’t do him any good. Kate. It’s just a hair of the 
dog that bit him.’ 

She looked up at him blankly. ‘But it always helped him 
when we lived at ’ 

He could not suppress a tiny smile. 

These medicines are eighty per cent alcohol, Kate. You’d 
better rest awhile, I think I can get him to sleep.’ 

He put his hand under her arm, lifted her forcibly and 
led her into the bedroom. For about an hour he sat by Danny, 
holding him down when he struggled to fight his way out of 
his hallucination, and pieced together the story of how Danny 
had lost his liquor store in Milwaukee by trying to drink the 
profits before they were rung up on the cash register; that he 
was now without a job or resources, and had returned to lerre 
Haute to get a job as a fireman from Gene. 

Danny’s mumblings fell away to occasional disconnected 
sounds, and at last he was asleep. Gene piled several extra 
blankets on top of his brother-in-law, »hen opened all the 
windows, and went to sec how his wife was faring. He found 
her in the kitchen preparing dinner, dry-eyed but pale and 
tense. When she saw Gene she stopped in the midst of turn- 
ing over lamb chops. 

‘Eugene, you must promise me one thing: that you’ll never 
become a drunkard.’ 

Gene suppressed a chuckle. ‘Kate, that’s not me in the 
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front bedroom. Vm down here with you, perfectly sober.’ 

Kate was too terror-stricken to return his smile. She put 
down the heavy frying-pan, wiped her hands on her white 
apron, went to Gene and slipped into his arms, her own 
clenched forearms hard against his bosom. 

‘Eugene, 1 know you don’t drink, but you never will, will 
you? It’s so, so horrible ... to see a full-grown man lose 
control of himself.’ 

‘Now, now. Kale, stop trembling. If it will make you any 
happier, I will take the pledge: “I hereby apply for admit- 
tance into the Women’s Christian remperanee llnion”.’ 


11 

When his plans were well formulated. Gene walked into 
Theodore’s office, gazed around him musingly and said. 
‘Mighty nice office you've got here, Theo.’ 

‘Glad you like it. Drop in sometime and I’ll show you 
how it works,’ 

‘Kind of attached to the place, aren’t you?’ 

T love it better than my own mother. Why?’ 

‘It just occurred to me this is the lirsl place vou ever 
worked, outside of that little storeroom at the back of the 
grocery. It would be kind of a wrench to move away, wouldn't 
it?’ 

‘My dear* old pard,’ drawled Theodore, ‘stop bushing 
around the beat. You’re never more obvious than when you're 
trying to be subtle.’ 

‘I wasn’t trying to be subtle, Theo. I was just Wi)ndcring 
if I couldn’t get you the job of secretary-treasurer of the 
Locomotive Firemen.’ 

‘What do you mean, gel me the job? I’ve been filling that 
jol' for five years while you’ve been gallivanting around the 
counuy looking at all the pretty scenery.’ 

‘I’m serious, Theo. There’s no one could handle the work 
better than you.’ 

‘Always except you.’ 

‘That’s what I’m trying to tell you, boy. I’m quitting.’ 
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Theodore jumped up from his seat as though someone had 
ignited the wood beneath him. 

‘You’re what?’ 

‘I’m no more good to the firemen. I’ve known it for at 
least two years now. Look, Theo, I want to ask you a question. 
You have a good job here with the Brotherhood. You can stay 
with them the rest of your life, you’ll have security, it’s the 
kind of work you like . . .’ 

‘You’re not r ing a question, you’re making a speech.’ 

‘All right, then. Do you want to come along with me . . .’ 

‘O'’ course,’ interrupted Theodore. 

‘Now wait a minute, you idiot. I haven’t told you where 
I’m going.’ 

‘I don’t care where you’re going.’ 

Gene leaned over the desk and clapped Theodore on the 
shoulder. 

‘I have to leave for the Chicago convention now. I’ll tell 
you about our new venture when I get back.’ 

Theodore let him get as far as the door, then laughed. 
‘Don’t rush back on my account. I know about vour plans.’ 

‘You do?’ 

‘My boy. you couldn't hide anything inside of that head of 
yours if you covered it with a tarpaulin.’ 

After a moment Gene replied quietly. ‘There won’t be 
any money for wages.’ 

‘True.’ 

‘The whole idea may collapse, and we’d both be out "f 
jobs.’ 

‘True, true.’ 

‘Theo, here I am endangering your job, your very liveli- 
hood and all you can say is . . .’ 

‘True.’ 

Gene laughed, picked up a magazine from the shelf near 
the door, flung it at his brother’s head, and was gone. 

It was two full weeks before he returned, exhausted from 
his struggle to resign from the group of men he loved best in 
the world. 

As he turned the corner and came up Eighth Street, he 
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saw Kate’s figure behind the lace curtains of the dining-room 
where she crocheted away her hours, keeping vigil for him. 
She saw him immediately, waved, and was at the front door 
before he could reach the bottom of the steps. She waited with 
her arms half outstretched and a warm smile on her face. 

‘This trip seemed so long, Eugene. 1 thought you’d never 
get home.’ 

‘It seemed long to me, too. Kate,’ he replied wearily. ‘I’ve 
never been gladder to be back.’ 

‘Thank you. dear. We can have a little time together now, 
can’t we? You don’t have to rush off somewhere.’ 

‘No, I can stay home awhile now. And I’ll have more 
leisure to spend with you. that is, right at first.’ 

‘You look tired, dear. I have a pot of coffee on the stove. 
I’ll turn the light on.’ 

She prepared breakfast for him. He ate ravenously, re- 
membering that for several davs he had hardly touched any 
food. He thought how nice it would be to spend a day or a 
week just lounging about the house and working in the garden, 
passing quiet hours with Kate in a kind of holiday mood. 
There was an empty lot next to the dining-room porch where 
he intermittently planted flowers and vegetables. That after- 
noon he pulled weeds, but even as he yanked on the unruly 
stubble he knew that he had made a decision which would 
have inevitable consequences for his wife, and that she was 
entitled to know about it right away. After an hour he put 
down his spade, wiped his hands on his old khaki trousers, 
and joined his wife on the porch, leaning down by the side 
of her chair. 

‘Kate, 1 have something important to tell you.’ 

She looked up quickly, half frightened, for she never knew 
where Gene’s unprcdictabicness would lead next. 

‘T have resigned from the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men ' 

A flash of joy went across her face. She put her arms 
around his neck. 

‘Oh, darling. I’m so happy and so relieved. I knew one 
day you’d give up that dreadful job; I knew one day you’d 
see that it was a blind alley.’ 
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‘Wait, Kate, you haven’t heard . . 

‘I kept telling my brothers it was just a temporary thing, 
that you’d grow out of it. And now at last you have. Eugene, 
you’ve made me so happy; it’s as though I were in a prison 
and you unbolted the door and let me out into the sunshine. 
Now I don’t have to be frightened every hour you’re away 
that you’ve gotten into some kind of trouble. Do you know, 
what yoj-’rc gtiing to do next? I have a little money saved 
up; you will c/ r. a business here in Terre Haute: a drugstore 
or a florist; one of my brothers said you’d do well in the whole- 
sale grocery business.’ 

Kate was so rarely ebullient: the flash of joy sent a warm 
pink glow flooding over her lovely marblc-like complexion: it 
transfigured her, showing him all too well how little happi- 
ness he had brought his wife, and how much anxiety and 
dread. Poor Kate, he thought, she got a bad bargain in me. 
I’m the last .’i.r"’ in Terre Haute she should have married. 

Aloud he said, "Hut, Kate, I’m not looking for a new job. 

I have one.’ 

‘You have one? It’s here in Terre Haute, isn’t it? We 
won’t have to move aw y?’ 

There was real terror in her voice now at the thought of 
giving up her house: her haven, sanctuary, testimonial. 

‘No, Kate, we won’t have to leave our home. I can work 
out of Terre Haute just as I always have.’ 

‘Oh, you’re going on the road again. Why can’t you settle 
down here like every other businessman, go to work af .’>ght 
in the morning, and come home at six?’ 

‘Don’t you want to know what I’m going to do, Kate?’ 

Her eyes glazed with anxiety. ‘Eugene, tell me: what are 
your plans?’ 

‘I’m starting a new union, Kate.’ 

She dropped back into her rocker and began sobbing. 

‘Oh, no, not another union! What good does it do to 
transfer from one to another?’ 

He took her two hands in his and held them tightly. He 
had dreaded the moment when he would have to tell Kate 
that he was changing positions. He knew that she hated 
unions, and this jump from a small specialized trade union 
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into a nation-wide organization could only intensify her fear 
and dislike of his work. But without his knowing it an edge 
of excitement contoured his voice. 

This is a new kind of union, Kate. Something never tried 
before in the history of the world. It’s going to be big and 
strong and important.’ 

The sound of the adjective lifted her from her gloom. 

‘Why is it going to be all these things? And what will it 
mean to you?’ 

Take the railroad industry: there must be twenty ditlcrenl 
crafts or working groups. Livery union is separate and distinct 
and cares not a tinker’s damn for any other union. If :he 
engineers demand higher wages, selfish firemen move up and 
take their places; if firemen ask for an increase, yardmen are 
glad to fill in for the extra money. It’s dog cat dog. We’re 
going to put an end to that, Kate. We’re going to have a union 
in which every man works and fights for his neighbour, just 
as his neighbour works and fights for him.* 

‘A union comprising all the men who work for the railroad, 
that could mean scNeral hundred thousand members, couldn’t 
it?’ 

‘If our idea is sound, we should have no trouble getting 
several hundred thousand members.’ 

‘It will make >ou a powerful group, won’t it?’ 

‘That’s what we’re hoping for, enough strength inside the 
indus . . .’ 

‘And rich!’ 

His heart sank. 

‘No, Kate, we’ll nc\cr be rich, because there’ll be no com- 
pulsory dues. A railroader, or a local for that matter, can join 
without putting out one penny.’ 

‘But, Eugene, that’s ridiculous. Why should you let them 
in without dues? No business does that: if they’re going to get 
the L uzfii . . .’ 

‘Membership wifi be a dollar a year for those who want to 
pay it. There’ll be no pressure brought on those who don’t 
want to.’ 

‘How do you think you can run an organization with 
nobody paying dues?’ 
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The members will pay.’ he said stubbornly. ‘They will 
want to pay.’ 

Cagily she asked. ‘How many of them can you count on?’ 

‘About half.’ 

Then very soon you will be taking in from fifty to a hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year! And the very lack of compulsion 
will bring the others in.’ 

‘Yes, 1 think so.’ 

‘You’re re..! - very shrewd, Eugene, when it comes to 
understanding those men. You laughed at me when I said that 
you would be earning ten thousand, yes, and twenty thousand 
dollars a year. Now it will all come true!’ 

‘Perhaps,’ he murmured tiredly, ‘but it’s going to be a long 
way up to ten thousand a year from seventy-five a month.’ 

The excitement died out of her face. 

‘Seventy-five dollars a month? What are you talking 
about?’ 

‘About me. About Howard and Kcliher. That’s all the 
salary we’re going to take for the first year, until we have a 
solid reserve in the treasury.’ 

She settled weakly into her chair. 

‘You mean you are deliberately giving up four thousand 
dollars a yeai and going back to less than a thousand?’ 

‘You yourself said only a few minutes ago that this was a 
good idea.’ 

‘Because I thought it would be good for you! But if it’s 
going to be bad for you . . .!’ 

He pulled a chair half-way across the porch, ignoring her 
automatic gesture of disapproval, and drew it up in front 
of her. 

‘Listen to me, Kate. This is the most important task I’ve 
ever tackled. It’s given me new hope because I see a way of 
bringing security into the lives of thousands of people who 
have never had it before Think what it will mean . . . Kate, 
you haven’t been listening.’ 

‘But how can I run the house on seventy-five dollars a 
month? How can I continue to build up our savings?’ 

‘You won’t! You’ll dip into the money we’ve saved to 
finance this new venture. That’s what savings are for. 
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‘Never!’ broke in Kate. ‘I’ll never spend a dollar of it. 
Savings are to earn money. Do you think I’d sell any of my 
stocks, when some of them are earning as much as twelve per 
cent?’ 

He laughed. That’s the first good reason I’ve ever heard 
for mjoiney earning more money without the owner working 
for it. Your twelve per cent interest is going to support us, 
Kate, while we build an organization that will oblige you 
to take six per cent for your savings and share the other six 
per cent with the men and women who create that wealth for 
you.’ 

She could not control her tears, nor did she put her hands 
to her face in an effort to conceal them. He put her head on 
his shoulder, comforted her by stroking her hair and her 
cheek, while to himself he said. Kate, what bad luck you have! 
Every time I turn around I hurt you worse! Oh, Kate, how 
much of this pain can you stand? 


12 

The ensuing months passed in a joyous frenzy for him. 
Seven hundred railroad men attended his opening meeting in 
Hirzel’s Hall in Terre Haute, some two hundred joining before 
the evening was over. He was ever on the move, speaking a 
dozen times a day, starting with two switchmen over a 
boarding-house breakfast, and ending before a mass meeting 
under gaslight. Everywhere he planted the idea of equality of 
labour to replace aristocracy of labour; in the depression year 
of 1893, where employment was falling off, and money scarce, 
he took in locals with their full membciship, unaccompanied 
by one dollar of dues. 

By April he, Howard and Keliher had organized a hundred 
and eighty lodges in twenty-five stales. Their efforts were con- 
fined mostly to the Mid -West. Two Montana men came in as 
officers and began lining up the West: Ma*‘tin Elliott, a squat, 
red-headed proletarian out of the copper mines of Butte, and 
Jim Hogan, who saw the humorous side of everything, using 
laughter and satire to bring in the men who could not be 
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moved by serious argument The roster of officers was com- 
pleted with William E. Bums, a slender, handsome chap who 
was a good fighter in an argument, and Roy Goodwin, a 
prodigious reader. Working together with Gene, Theodore and 
Lou Rogers, editor of the Railway Times, they made an ex- 
cellent organizing team. 

The Brotherhoods could not openly oppose him: he had- 
done too muc’i for them, over too many years. He was the 
father of the bi^kemcn’s union, and they came in by the hun- 
dreds; so did his friends among the firemen. On certain lines 
the switchmen’s locals joined en masse, but on others, manage- 
ment kept them out. Among the hundreds of thousands work- 
ing for the railroads, very few had not heaid the name of 
Gene Debs, read his magazine, been in some way benefited by 
his work. He had given the railroad employees eighteen years 
of devotion: talcs of his selflessness had been notaried where- 
ever trains '.»ert iiauled over rails. They said he was the only 
man in any industry in America who had earned the confi- 
dence and friendship needed to create one big union. 

And so the American Railway Union grew, two thousand 
members, ten thousand, twenty, thirty, forty, the idea sweeping 
across railroad flats like fire across a prairie. Theodore man- 
aged the office. Gene stayed on the road as teacher, preacher, 
organizer. On his occasional stay in Terre Haute for rest and 
recapitulation, he and Theodore would pore over the charts 
which showed how many members they had in each craft and 
in each state; then they would go over the lists of reasons why 
the engineers or conductors had refused to join, and together 
write articles for the Railway Times to answer these objec- 
tions. 

‘We’re doing fine, Theo, they’re coming in faster than 1 
dared hope. If only we have sufficient time, before anything 
happens . . .’ 

But there is never Sufficient time: James J. Hill’s Great 
Northern Railway cut the wages of its trackmen from a dollar 
and a quarter a day to one dollar and the men walked out. 
Since they belonged to no union except the American Railway 
Union their leaders went to George Howard, who was in St. 
Paul, demanding that he call a strike on the Great Northern. 
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Howard had no choice; he sent out a strike order and a tele- 
graphic appeal for help. 

Gene and Theodore reached Minneapolis in a torrential 
downpour. They changed their sopping-wet socks, then sat 
around the hotel room in their stoekinged feet because they 
had not brought extra shoes. George Howard came in, his 
black beard and face darker than the rain sheets pouring 
against the window. No one bothered to shake hands. 

‘What state are we in?’ demanded Gene. 

‘State of confusion,’ replied Howard. 

‘Did you try to arbitrate with Hill?’ 

‘He laughed at me.’ 

Gene pulled a Morris chair up to the window, his bony 
knees digging into the wainscotting. the dark rain curtain pro- 
viding a vivid reflector for his thoughts: 

You don’t make unions out of thin air; they have to be 
conceived and carried and given full form before emerging 
from the secure womb of darkness into a rain-swept world. 
Nor did you e.xpose them to the bitterest of the elements before 
they had grown strong. He had always believed that strikes 
were bad medicine, that the path of labour was strewn with 
the corpses of unions that were doing well until they went out 
on strike. This was a premature, almost impossible test for the 
American Railway Union; but wasn’t every test of brotherhood 
difficult and premature? 

He turned back to Theodore and Howard, who had been 
talking in undertones behind him. 

‘I’ll try to arbitrate with Hill. If that fails, we’ll have to 
crowd every railway man in the Twin Cities into big halls 
and swing them along with us.’ 

George Howard’s opinion of these two possibilites was 
eloquently expressed by his bleak silence. 

‘We’d better prepare now for the second eventuality, 
George. Get to the newspapermen in this town as fast as you 
can ard tell them that we arc holding up your strike order on 
the Great Northern until we can hold a conference of the 
railroad men.’ 

‘Now wait a minute. Gene; if you start cancelling my 
orders, you’ll undermine my position. 
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Gene put his thin arm around Howard’s shoulder and held 
him firmly with his long, lean fingers. 

‘George, trust me, we’re in trouble. If we fail to take ihe 
Brotherhoods out with us, neither of us will have any position 
left to undermine.’ He turned to Theodore. ‘How much money 
did we bring with us? George, what have you in your wallet?’ 

The three men shelled their silver and greenbacks on to' 
the middle of the bed. Gene counted quickly and pushed it 
over to Thee. ‘.e. ‘Thco, hire us the biggest hall you can find 
in St. Paul for to-morrow night. Then find a printer and have 
handbills run off right away announcing our meetings. I’m 
going up to see Janies J. Hill.’ 

He was ushered wordlessly and soundlessly into Hill’s 
sanctum; even his feet as they went across the soft carpet made 
no sound. Hill received him with a probing flash of the eyes 
in which G:iic fvn»ncl his welcome, his instruction to sit down 
in the big leather chair and to slate his business quickly. Hill 
had a powerful head with a massive brow and massive eye- 
brows, a big, bony nose and a large, warm mouth and chin 
partly covered by a sed beard. Gene was glad to see that he 
was not angry or prepared to quarrel. Silting there in silence 
with nothing moving but his big eyes, he radiated so much 
energy that the room fairly crackled with it. Only after he 
had grown accustomed to the pulsation did Gene perceive that 
the eye which seemed sunk behind the other was of phss. 
When Hill spoke. Gene found his voice chesty, chained. 

‘Mr. Debs, 1 am a quick reader of character; you are not 
like the usual labour agitator. Would you mind telling me 
briefly of your background?’ 

Gene sketched his childhood, his going to work at fourteen, 
scraping paint off railroad cars, his four years as a fireman, 
and then the advent of Joshua Leach and unionism into his 
life. 

‘I’m in this room as a horse trader, Mr. Hill: now I think 
you owe me a brief resume of what brought you to the oppo- 
site side of this conflict.’ 

‘Fair exchange,’ murmured Hill. He turned in his swivel 
chair to the precise angle at which his bad eye disappeared 
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from Gene's vision. ‘My beginnings are like yours. Mr. Debs. 
My father died when I was fourteen, and I worked for four 
years as a clerk in the village store at Rockwood. Like you, I 
waited almost in pain for the end of the day so I could get 
home to my studies. My imagination had been fired by my 
readings about the Orient, and I tried to get to the Pacific coast 
to find a ship. I landed in St. Paul just a few days too late to 
join a group of trappers, and so I went to work for a company 
running steamboats on the Mississippi. I was only a clerk, but 
I spent most of my time finding new commodities for the ships 
to carry, and new sources of fuel to keep them running. In 
1875, the year you started your local, I formed my North- 
western Fuel Company. I ran steamboats, and began taking 
over bankrupt railroads. My friends told me I was insane, but 
I pushed a new line to the Canadian border, and bi'ilt a sys- 
tem westward, until last year it reached the Pacific coast. So 
you see, Mr. Debs, our lives up to this moment arc quite 
similar: I built railroads and you built unions.’ 

For the first time a stern, almost ominous note crept into 
his voice. 

‘Now we have a little issue to decide between us: which 
is more important, the railroad or the men who work for it.’ 

The fact that Mr. Hill was now a multi-millionaire seemed 
to Gene faif compensation for his accomplishment. But in the 
face of the man’s fortune and talent it was inconceivable that 
he could persist in any effort to push a working man's wage 
below a subsistence level. Surely a man who had taken over 
two bankrupt streaks of rust in a wilderness, and converted 
them into an empire, would know that it was bad business 
to pay men less than they could live on? 

‘They are equally important, Mr. Hill. I’ve been fighting 
strikes and discouraging them for eighteen years now. The last 
thing in the world I want to do is to let these men go out. 
I’d lisc to arbitrate our differences in a friendly spirit.’ 

‘But, my dear sir, we have no difference to arbitrate. It’s 
my task to run a railroad and get as much money as I can for 
the stockholders. It’s your task to run a union and get as 
much money as you can for your members. Why don’t we 
each of us do our own job according to our lights?’ 
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‘Because at this moment your lights and mine are colliding. 
We have convinced our men that management will arbitrate 
and compromise. If you make a liar out of us, Mr. Hill . . .’ 

‘You will strike! What are you going to use to take men 
out?’ 

‘Words: unity, brotherhood . . .’ 

‘Words! You can’t make a fire under them, or fry them 
in butter.’ 

‘True, but can do something better: we can remake the 
world.’ 

Hill laughed heartily, as though someone had set out to 
entertain him with a funny joke. 

‘Mr. Debs, that’s naive; no one can remake the world.’ 

‘Mr. Hill, you brought railroads and people to the wilder- 
ness, converted it into prosperous communities. You’re not the 
right one to decry man’s power to remake his world.’ 

Hill gla.icod .1*. ibe many papers on his desk, rose and 
extended bis hand. 

It’s been a most interesting discussion, Mr. Debs. Come 
see me again next time you’re in St. Paul.’ 


13 

He sat in the Morris chair all night gazing sightlessly into 
the blackness. Theodore tossed and turned beside him, 
awakening every few moments and urging him to come to bed, 
to get some rest. But Gene was undergoing the severest inner 
conflict of his life: how was he to repudiate the rock upon 
which his eighteen years of work was founded? How did he 
tell men to strike, when he had been the country’s most ardent 
opponent of strikes? If strikes destroyed unions, would it not 
be suicide to permit tlie American Railway Union to destroy 
itself? And if the strike w. s successful, was he certain he could 
hold it in control? Daniel had warned him long ago, ‘Unions 
mean strikes, and strikes mean violence.’ He bad spilled out 
millions of words, in print and in person, against all violence, 
even in thinking, as the working man’s worst enemy. What did 
he do now, divest himself of his profoundest convictions and 
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his beliefs as though they were a pair of old shoes whose soles 
had come loose and were flapping in the rain? 

An ash-colourcd dawn sifted into the street below him. 
What did a man do when he came up against a stone wall? 
Did he turn and walk away, defeated? Or did he adjust himself 
to the realities of that wall? He had talked of alternatives to 
George Howard and James J. Hill. Now it was time to face 
them himself: either he refused to support his striking track- 
men, in which event the American Railway Union would dis- 
solve into the ash-grey mist, or he changed his beliefs to fit a 
changing industrial world. 

He found it easier to abandon his convictions than his 
men. Chilled, exhausted, miserable in heart and mind, he 
resolved to call a strike on the Great Northern. The decision 
made, he crawled in beside Theodore and was asleep at once. 

When he reached the hall that evening, they found it 
well filled. Theodore and Howard took scats in the last row. 
Gene walked up the side aisle alone. All faces turned in his 
direction: and as they turned. Gene realized how diflicult his 
task would he: there was no fear or hatred in this audience, 
but neither was there any interest or sympathy. It was absurd 
to think that the Brotherhoods would give up their contracts 
and security for a handful of unskilled labourers. Some of 
them knew Gene as a friend who had helped in their own 
early organization; the others were simply curious as to what 
he would say. 

He mounted the little side stairs, passed the straight-backed 
chair sitting in the emptiness, and walked out to the rim of the 
slightly cur\ed stage. A dozen of his friends applauded, the 
rest sat in tepid silence. After a moment Gene took a deep 
breath and began talking: he reviewed the history of the 
various Brotherhoods, showing how far they had come not 
only wages but in security and status in the few years since 
their inception; he described the painful and slow descending 
curve of unionization from the top level of the engineer down 
through what had been an irresponsible and drifting class of 
trackwalkers; he proved what they already knew, that where 
the Brotherhoods stood together they gained their common 
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ends, but when they failed each other everything was lost. He 
turned their attention to James J. Hill, outlining his vast rail- 
road empire, giving figures on the amount of dividends that 
had been distributed to stockholders. He then reported Hill’s 
categorical refusal to arbitrate. 

It had been a good presentation of the facts. Nothing was 
left out that was important, nothing was included that was 
rhetorical or ♦ingential. It should have convinced his listeners 
that he was Yet his orderly array of facts had left the 
men unmoved. He realized this in the very midst of a sen- 
tence; he stopped short, stood gazing for a moment at the 
composite mass of human faces before him, then turned and 
walked to the lone chair. He sat down, rested his bony elbows 
on his bony knees and buried his long, lean face in his long, 
lean lingers, shutting out all sight and sound. Under his chair 
he could feel the trains traversing the land; clackety-clack, 
clackety-clp'jk, v lick-clack, click-clack. 

Dear God. I hav\i failed, he told himself. There’s some- 
thing wrong, they don’t believe me. they’re not interested, 
their minds are one solid cold shoulder thrust upward at me. 
It must be my fault, it can’t be theirs: I know these men too 
well. I know that they yield to appeals for help. There’s no cal- 
lousness in them. Not a man out there but has suffered hunger 
and uncniploymont. Then why aren’t they listening to me? 
Why do they sit there, immo\able, as though these trackmen 
arc some breed of animal who don’t suffer when they are 
hungry and cold, and have no place in the w'orld? It only 
I could pray. I would pray now', for I need help. I need some- 
thing that's not in my mind or my voice or my presence here 
to-night. I mustn’t fail. If w'c leave the trackmen in the lurch, 
no group will ever go down the line for any other group: 
labour will be the same kind of jungle as capital, with everyone 
indifferent to the fate of his neighbour, and the strong devour- 
ing the weak. 

He made no movement of his body, but simp>y lifted his 
face out of the cup of his hands, and opened his eyes. For the 
first time he heard the silence in the hall, a deeper silence than 
he had had while speaking. Something had gone out over that 
hall; where before there had been some hundreds of men, each 
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holding fast to his separate interest, grimly determined to 
retain the last ounce of his advantage, hundreds of uncon- 
nected islands in a vast sea of self-protection, now they were 
somehow merged, the sharp outlines of the separate heads and 
shoulders and torsos blurred. This was no longer a hall full 
of individuals. It was one man: mankind. 

He rose, began speaking slowly. 

. . call them hands.’ He held his two hands in front of 
him, tlie fingers arched inwardly, his arms flexed. They think 
it is a derogatory name, but 1 say it’s good: for it is hands that 
have built this world, toil of millions of pairs of untiring 
hands. They are despised, these trackmen, because they have 
no strength, no power, just as we were despised a few years 
ago, because we were only hands. Hut now wc’rc more than 
hands: we’re brains and souls, weVe people and why? Be- 
cause we knew that we all had to rise or fall together. We 
made sacrifices, we risked our jobs, our homes, our future, with 
every man standing shoulder to shoulder with his neighbour. 
This is the most beautiful thing in the wo^ld, i oi only because 
of the material gains we’\e earned, hut because we’ve won 
something without which we are animals and our span on 
earth is meaningless. We fought for bio.herhood. We earned 
our brotherhood. This is what makes us men. For every fellow 
creature we abandon, we cut away from our own stature. If 
you walk out of this hall to-night, leaving those unfortunate 
men and their families at the mercy of their employers, you 
will be closing and freezing your heails against your com- 
panions who need you in their hitler hour. If we destroy 
brotherhood, what have wc left? The food we put in our 
mouth? The clothes on our back? 

T know you men well. I’ve shaicd your food and your 
bunks in the icy caboose hurtling through the night; I’ve 
walked with you through slcct-Hllcd >ards whc i there was no 
worK )yl your children were hungry. Then you were humble, 
you were at the mercy of powerful forces with which you could 
not cope. The trackmen of the West are in that same position 
to-night; their eyes arc turned to you men shting in this hall, 
lor to them you are all-powerful. If they could pray, they would 
pray to you, pray that your hearts could be filled with love 
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instead of indifference, with the brotherhood that makes us 
whole men.’ 

He stopped. His eyes were blurred and he could see 
nothing of the faces before him. 

There were several long moments of silence. No one 
moved. Then a man got up in the front row. Two more at the 
opposite side of the hall rose to their feet Men rose from all 
over the hall now, singly, then in groups. Soon every last man 
in the hall was on his feet. They were shouting or cheering or 
crying. Gene could not tell which. 

All men are brothers. If only they knew it. 

For eighteen da>s the Great Northern stood still. From his 
hotel room in St. Paul Gene operated an office for the Ameri- 
can Railway Unio.i. In his oflice a few blocks away Mr. Hill 
tried to run his railroad. He offered inducements to the 
Brotherhoods to ;m back to work. Promises of preferential 
promotion, iiicreasca 'vages, a new and better contract. No 
man returned to v/ork. Mr. Hill tried to secure troops to run 
his railroad, but no one would give him troops; he sought to 
enforce an injunction handed down by a local judge which de- 
clared it a criminal act for ‘men to combine to desist from 
work’. But there was no one to enforce the injunction. The 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, whose members were 
suffering sharp losses because their merchandise was neither 
coming in nor going out of the Twin Cities, asked Gene to 
state his side of the case to a full meeting of its members. 
Gene did not talk brotherhood with the Chamber; he merely 
explained that when wages are forced below a subsistence 
level working men cannot buy sufficient to keep cither their 
mouths or the stores t»pcn long enough to sustain either of them. 

The Chamber thanked him for his courtesy, and then 
Charles Pillsbury, the millionaire flour miller, took a com- 
mittee with him to see Mr. Hill. Late that afternoon Gene 
received a message askii.g him to come to Mr. Hill's office. 
Hill was alone, but the room was filled with left-over cigar 
smoke and the remains of unsettled arguments. The two men 
did not greet each other. Gene dropped into the same chair 
he had occupied on his first visit, and waited for Hill* 
to speak. Hill was apparently girding his industrial loins. 
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for it took him several moments to open the conversation. 

‘Mr. Debs, I have decided to grant your request for arbi- 
tration.* 

‘Mr. Hill, you’re exactly eighteen days too late for arbitra- 
tion. The last time I was here I pleaded with you to com- 
promise this problem; if you had met us half-way. we would 
have met you half-way. I begged you not to force the men out 
on strike. You not only dared us to go out, but you spent most 
of the intervening time trying to divide our organization and 
make trouble between the American Railway Union and the 
Brotherhoods.’ He took a piece of hotel stationery out of his 
inside coat pocket, unfolded it, and laid it on Hill’s desk. 
‘These are the terms on which we will go back to work.’ 

‘Less than three weeks ago you were crying for arbitration; 
now that I have the generosity to agree . . .’ 

‘Mr. Hill, the men are convinced that their demands arc 
just. If Mr. Charles Pillsbury and his committee will listen to 
both sides of this case, we will accept their judgment in the 
matter.’ 

That evening Gene, Theodore and Howard met in Hill’s 
office with Pillsbury and a committee of Twin Cities business- 
men. Flanking Mr. Hill were a half-dozen members of his 
board of directors. It took seven hours for every man to speak 
his piece. Mr. Pillsbury then adjourned with his committee to 
a room down the hall. In an astonishingly few moments they 
were back witlr their decision: ninety-.seven and one-half per 
cent of the workers’ demands had been granted! Theodore 
leaned over to Gene and whispered: 

They gave Hill that lonely two and one-half per cent so 
that he could save face.’ 

Hill was no bitter-ender; when the room cleared, he shook 
hands with Gene. 

'"^ou’ve got a raise for everybody else on the Great 
North ' 1 ,’ he said, ‘where do 1 go to get a raise?’ 

‘Why, you join the American Railway Union. We’ll start a 
new order known as the Brotherhood of Railroad Presidents.’ 

Hill laughed. ‘If you don’t mind my asking a personal ques- 
tion, Mr. Debs, just how much do you make out of this 
victory?’ 
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‘A fortune. Mr. Hill: one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars a month for the men.’ 

Utterly depicted now that the battle was over. Gene walked 
down to the station and threw himself on to one of the bunks 
in a caboose. He could feel the wheels beneath him, but they 
were barely turning. 

‘Theo, why are we moving so slowly?’ 

‘I’ll go sec. 

After a moment Theodore stuck his head in front from the 
rear platform and said, ‘Gene, come here.’ 

He rose wearily, went out on the platform. Lining the 
tracks on either side, some in their work clothes, others in off- 
duty dress, stood the railroad men of Minneapolis and St. Paul: 
the mechanics from the roundhouse, the brakemen and con- 
ductors off the freights, the inspectors and operators, the 
trackmen and uuckinon. Word had been sent to the engineer 
to pull slowly out of ihe yards, for the boys wanted to say 
good-bye. They were not shouting, they were not cheering, 
they were not even smiling; but as the train crept slowly down 
the rails the men took cif their hats and stood with their eyes 
riveted on the two men standing on the rear platform. 

As the train neared the end of the yards and the end of 
the bareheaded workmen. Gene realized that he was crying. To 
Theodore he murmured, ‘1 guess I’ll never get cured of being 
a sentimental Frenchman.’ 

‘Don’t be silly,’ replied Theodore. ‘You got the same cin- 
ders in your eyes that I got in mine.’ 

It was a beautiful early May morning when they pulled into 
Terre Haute. The station and the street beyond were packed 
with people. Someone caught sight of him and yelled, ‘There’s 
Gene Debs!’ A shout went up. Several firemen grasped Gene 
and Theodore and led them to the front of the station, where 
they had a band and carriage all decked out in colourful 
streamers. A banner along the side said: Welcome Home 
Gene Debs. In his confusion Gene thought, Somebody forgot 
to provide the horse. 

The band took its position in front of the wagon. A 
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hundred eager hands grabbed the brothers. *Up you get. Gene 
and Theo,’ someone cried, ‘we’re carrying you home in state.’ 

Gene laughed. ‘I’m not dead yet, boys. I don’t need a car- 
riage. Come on. Theo, let’s help pull this wagon.’ 

There was a cheer, the band struck up, and the little 
parade moved through the streets of Terre Haute. When they 
reached his house. Gene mounted the front steps to the porch, 
thanked his friends for their kindness and grasped the knob of 
his front door. It was locked. He took out his key and turned 
it, but the door was bolted from within. He pounded on the 
wood frame with his fist, calling out: 

‘Kate, Kate, it’s Eugene. Come down and open the door. 

Several minutes passed. He heard no sound from within 
the house. He walked around to the back, unlocked the kitchen 
door and went quickly through the lower floor. He found Kate 
upstairs, in their bedroom, sitting before her dressing-table 
with her head buried on her arms. 

‘Kate, what’s wrong, what’s happened'.’’ 

Her eyes were terror-stricken. 

‘Eugene, that mob! I heard them coming down Eighth 
Street. I thought they were coming after you.’ 

He was flabbergasted, then burst into laughter. 

‘Kate, for heaven’s sake, that was my reception committee. 
They met me at the station with a band.’ 

‘Eugene, there’s been .so much talk against you in the 
papers. You would have been better off if you’d lost that strike. 

1 thought they hated you before, but when James J. Hill con- 
ceded defeat! Oh, Eugene, if you could know the names 
they’ve been calling you.’ 

He sat on her dressing chair, then held out his arms to 
her, pressed her to him to dissipate her terror. 

‘Didn’t you hear the band music? Why didn’t you come 
out cn the porch? Of course I have enemies, but I also have 
friend. ’ 

She held her trembling frame tightly against him. 

He talked to her quietly, patiently, showing her that there 
had been no violence and no hurt feelings; that the outbuist 
she had read in the Chicago newspaper was not from respon- 
sible sources but from the hysterics. 
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‘We came out on top, K tte. We got practically everything 
we asked for. There was no trouble, we’ve just been victorious.’ 

She jumped up, began pacing the room agitatedly. 

‘You think you’ve been victorious; but sooner or later they 
will be the ones who come out on top, for they have the 
money and the power. And when they’re on top, Eugene, 
they’ll crush you, just as though you were ... a ... an empty 
grocery bo.x lying in the way of a giant locomotive. Just you 
wait, Eugene, ..1 you’ll see that I’m right.’ 

He did not have long to wait. 


14 

He was resting in his upstairs workroom, glancing over the 
evening papers, when he heard voices and what he thought 
was an altc»Tr.lNvi at the front door. He ran down the wind- 
ing steps, bui iroui iPe middle step he saw Kate on her way 
back to the kitchen. 

‘Kate, didn’t I hear voices? Who was here?’ 

She flung over her ? houldcr, ‘Oh, just some strange men, 
wanting to disturb you. I told them you were asleep.’ 

He went quickly to tlic front door and across the porch to 
the sidewalk. Three men were walking dejectedly up Eighth 
Street. He called out. ‘Hello there! Whv are vou rushing off 
mad?’ 

When the men turned around he saw that they were three 
union officials from the Pullman shops. They came back to 
him. 

‘Your wife told us you were asleep. She said you couldn’t 
be disturbed.’ 

He shook bands with each of the men. clapped them on the 
back and took them into his library. T was just resting. Mrs. 
Debs thinks I’m a fragile creature. She treats me like an onlv 
child.’ ^ 

The men laughed. Kate appeared in the room saying. ‘Gene 
you know you complained of a headache this morning. You 
shouldn’t be working. But since you insist, surely you'll get 
this meeting over as quickly as possible?’ 
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Her manner was curt, with so little regard for the men 
present that he considered it the better part of wisdom not to 
introduce them. He said. ‘Just give us one hour. Kate dear.’ 

She left the room without signifying whether this compro- 
mise pleased or displeased her; when he heard her go upstairs 
he closed the door of the library, opened the windows wide, 
for it was a warm spring evening, and said: 

‘Now. boys, what’s on your mind?’ 

There was plenty on their mind. Work at the Pullman 
shops had become scarce and George Pullman had taken a 
repair contract at such a low figure that it would mean a loss 
to the company of fifty thousand dollars. Despite the fact that 
the Pullman Company had made a net profit of five and one- 
half million dollars the year before, and six and one-half 
million dollars the year before that. George Pullman was 
determined that every penny of the fifty-thousand-dollar 
operating loss must be absorbed by his employees. He had 
reduced wages to the point where his workers’ weekly income 
e.xactly matched the rent for the company houses. 

The three men stopped talking as simultaneously as they 
had begun. While they waited tensely. Gene asked himself 
how it could be possible that so magnificently courageous and 
resourceful an industrialist as George Pullman could resort to 
the inhuman device known in the company coal towns as 
‘mining the miners instead of the coal’. George Pullman was 
one of the mechanical geniuses of his age; why then, he asked 
himself, wasn’t this genius extended to the human beings who 
worked for him, as well as to the sleeping cars that worked 
for him? 

When Pullman had been only twenty, working in his 
brother’s cabinet-making shop in upstate New York, he had 
taken his first overnight ride in a sleeping car. He was given 
a v^'soden bunk at one side of a converted coach, where he 
streU/'. d out fully dressed on a rough mattress and covered 
himself with his overcoat. From this one trip he saw the need 
for a comfortable sleeping car on wheels. 

He persuaded the Chicago and Alton Railroad to let him 
experiment on two of their old coaches. He hinged the backs 
of seats so they could be folded down to make a bed, hung 
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the upper berths on pulleys so they could be closed during the 
daytime and wc i hold the bedding. The cars were uphol- 
stered in plush )J lighted by oil lamps, with a washroom at 
each end. 

Young G or c Pullman knew that remodelling old coaches 
was a makcshi< . that he would have to build his sleeping cars 
from the tracks i o. He spent four years drawing blueprints for 
the first comp, ■ Pullman car. The astounding part of this 
new car was not only its beauty and mechanical ingenuity, but 
the fact that Pullman had built his car too high to pass under 
existing bridges and too wide to be used at station platforms. 
Pullman, in his strength and daring, had said, ‘This is what a 
sleeping car must have; the entire railroad system of America 
will be changed to fit its needs.’ 

‘The men want to go out on strike. Gene,’ concluded the 
most forceful of the three visitors. ‘We want the American 
Railway Union i ) o'fuse to haul Pullman cars.’ 

‘Now, boys, wait just a moment. None of these Pullman 
workers is a railway man. What you’re talking about is a sym- 
pathy strike. It’s never been done in this country.’ 

‘No, and neither ha^ there ever been an industrial union. 
But that didn’t stop you from forming the American Railway 
Union!’ 

‘We have one hundred and forty thousand members 
throughout the country, Ed,’ Gene replied, ‘but one hundred 
thousand of them have never paid a penny of dues. We don’t 
know how strong their allegiance is to us. We have got to get 
some kind of gauge on their loyalty before wc attempt any- 
thing as diOicult as a nationwide sympathy strike.’ 

Ed’s face turned a dull red. ‘In other words. Gene, before 
you can help us you want ideal conditions! When does labour 
ever get ideal conditions? Wc have to strike when we have 
to strike! You should have learned that up in St. Paul.’ 

‘Sit down, Ed, and step talking at me. We’re going to give 
you all the help we can, but first I want your word that 
you’ll go back to Chicago and do your utmost to arbitrate 
your differences.’ 

The second of the two men rose and spoke quietly. 

‘We’ll try anything, but in return we’ve got a request to 
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make of you: come up to Chicago and go through the town of 
Pullman with us.’ 

Ten days later he arrived at the American Railway Union 
headquarters in Chicago. He had sent word for the three 
Pullman delegates to meet him at the office. 

Ed greeted him with a growl. ‘Mr. Pullman told us there 
is nothing to arbitrate, that he could not restore our wage 
scales because he had taken contracts for new work at a loss.’ 

‘Ed told Mr. Pullman that if he wouldn’t restore wages, he 
could reduce the rent on our houses. Mr. Pullman replied that 
it was impossible to reduce rents, for the capital investeu in 
these houses had to have its just return. The next day the 
three of us were laid off.’ 

The third member, the quiet one, said, ‘We fulfilled our 
promise to you. Gene, now you’ve got to come out to the town 
of Pullman with us.’ 

Riding south on the train, Ed handed Gene a pamphlet 
called The Story of Pullman. ‘Here, read this page. Gene.’ He 
read: 

‘Imagine a perfectly equipped town of twelve thousand in- 
habitants, built out from one central thought to a beautiful 
and harmonious whole, where all that is ugly and discordant 
and demoralizing is eliminated and ail that inspires to self- 
respect, to thrift and to cleanliness of person and of thought 
is generously provided.’ 

The four men left the train, and in a few moments arrived 
at the village that George Pullman had created from five hun- 
dred acres of unused prairie land. The main street had bright 
red flower beds in the centre and houses of red brick with 
trim lawns in front. But when the men left the centre square 
and walked one short block, they came into another world. 
Thf“ unpainted wooden houses were of the cheapest construc- 
tion, the rooms inside were small and dark and airless, each 
house was provided with one faucet, in the basement. 

‘We can’t get a job in the Pullman shops. Gene, until we 
rent one of these houses. If any repairs are needed before we 
move in, the Pullman company advances the money and we 
pay it out of our wages.’ 
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Gene felt himself getting sick at his stomach. Ed and 
Charlie each took him by an arm and walked him to the back 
part of town. Here he found lawnless tenements with four and 
five families crowded into each railroad flat, all the families 
using one toilet. Behind the tenements were slums, wooden 
shanties that had cost only one hundred dollars to erect, occu- 
pied by marginal families who had eight dollars- a month taken 
out of their viges, a return to the Pullman Company of 
almost 100 pei ..ont on its investment. The residents were con- 
stantly spied upon, living under a reign of terror, afraid to 
trust their neighbours or friends. 

Riding the train back to Chicago, Gene suffered a wave of 
revulsion against man’s inhumanity to man. Ed had informed 
him that a meeting of the Pullman workers was scheduled for 
that night and that the workers would surely go out on strike. 
Bitterly as he hated strikes. Gene had learned that there were 
depths of hunger and degradation beneath which human beings 
could not be submerged. His mind went back to the enig- 
matic case of George Pullman, owner of a fifty-million-dollar 
corporation, and earner of several million dollars every year 
for his own purse and pocket. He thought. What a pity that 
there is no relation between the power of the brain to create 
and the ability of the spirit to love! Men who care enough 
about machines to invent new ones are not able to care enough 
about humanity to be concerned over its welfare. Men who 
care a great deal about the fate of humanity are not able to 
understand machines well enough to invent new ones. 

If the world were full of sentimental godunks like me. he 
thought, there would be no poverty, but neither would there 
be progress. People would still be living in caves and using 
stone axes. If the world were full of mechanical geniuses like 
Pullman and Hill, there would be fantastic progress, with no 
people to use it because they all would have been mangled in a 
machine, run over by a r, ilroad, or suffocated in a bank vault. 

He stood on the stubby platform of Uhlich Hall facing four 
hundred American Railway Union delegates from the Mid- 
west locals who had climbed aboard the cabs and cabooses 
and come into Chicago. The Pullman strike was now several 
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we^s old, the town of Pullman as quiet as death itself. Funds 
for the strikers were coming in not only from such sympathetic 
unions as the typographers, painters and carpenters, but from 
the people of small towns, police and fire departments, singing 
societies, circus entertainers, ticket brokers, department stores, 
and Republican Clubs. If the American Railway Union was 
going to strike in sympathy with the Pullman workers, this 
was the hour to do so; but Gene did not want to strike. It was 
one thing to call his men out in the clean-cut issue of the 
workers of the Great Northern against James J. Hill's slash in 
wages. But if the American Railway Union refused to haul 
Pullmans they would close down the railroads of the nation, 
tackle the General Managers* Association and its interlocking 
billions of wealth. The American Railway Union was a lusty 
infant, but one which could grow to magnilicent manhood 
only if nurtured carefully. 

All this he told the delegates, who listened to him respect- 
fully, some agreeing, some disagreeing, some thinking with 
their logic and some with their emotions. The Pullman strikers 
had asked permission for the Rev. William H. Cawardine, 
who had been a pastor in Pullman for many years, to address 
the convention. Gene introduced him to the delegates. The 
Rev. Mr. Cawardine was bald on top of his head but the rest 
of his face was framed in luxuriant and square whiskers, the 
sideburns coming down bushily to meet the ends of his mous- 
tache. The pligTit of the Pullman workers had aroused him, 
and he was speaking with a tongue and a temper he had never 
before known. 

‘No man craves Mr. Pullman's position before the Ameri- 
can people to-day. The \ery qualities that made him success- 
ful in life have, unlempered with nobler elements, placed him 
in his present predicament before the American public. Deter- 
mirr/ion and resolution have turned into arrogance and obsti- 
nacy. -■'ly sympathies have gone out to the striking employees. 
Never did men have cause more just, never did a corporation 
with equal pretences grind men more unmercifully. He who 
denies the right of the clergy to discuss these matters of great 
public concern has cither been brought up under a govern- 
ment totally foreign to the free atmosphere of American insti- 
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tutions or else he has failc<i utterly to comprehend the spirit 
of the age in which he lives.’ 

Gene was relieved to see that, magnificent as had been the 
Rev. Mr. Cawardine’s philippic against injustice, he had failed 
to rouse the delegates to a point of white heat. Then he saw a 
movement towards the back, of the hall and a number of men 
came down the aisle with a young woman in their midst. One 
of them callet: out: 

‘This here is Jennie Curtiss. She’s worked in the Pullman 
sew'ng-rooms for five years. We ask that she be heard.’ 

‘Any man or woman who wishes to address this conven- 
tion will be heard.’ 

He went to the little side steps, descended several of them, 
held out a hand to the young woman and helped her up to 
the platform. 

Jennie Curtiss went to the edge of the platform near the 
stairs and siooci .,tdririg out at the delegates. She was slight, 
black-haired, black-e>ed, with pale skin and almost bloodless 
lips. 

‘My name’s Jennie Curtiss. My father worked in the Pull- 
man shops for ten ycais. The company charged us so much 
rent and repairs that when he died, after he was sick three 
months, we owed the Pullman Company sixty dollars. I 
worked in the repair shop sewing-room five years. The 
company told me 1 have to pay my father’s back rent. I been 
getting nine, sometimes ten dollars, for two weeks’ work But 
they wouldn’t let me keep my wages. After I paid all I owed 
for my board, the company took the rest against the rent. 1 
been paying for months and months and still I owe them 
fifteen dollars. When I go to the company bank to get my pay 
cheque, and there ain’t enough left over to take something 
against the rent, the clerks insult me and call me dirty names.’ 

Jennie Curtiss had been speaking in an emotionless voice 
that pierced the quiet of nie room. No one moved. Gene knew 
that this was the critical moment, that anything could happen 
if Jennie remained on the platform. If he shut her off now he 
could control the convention. She had told her story, there 
could be nothing wrong with his stepping forward, thanking 
her, helping her down the stairs. Yet he could not get off his 
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chair, for Jennie Curtiss was still standing there, her toes 
turned in toward each other, swaying slightly at the knees, her 
shoulders hunched from years over a sewing machine, her 
fingers clenched and held hard up against her belly: for Jennie 
Curtiss had one thing more to say . . . and Eugene Debs was 
not the man to stop her. 

‘We workers out at Pullman are on strike, on a strike for 
our lives. We ask you to help us. Not with your money, and 
not with your sympathy, but with the risk of your jobs. We 
ask you to come out with us, because none of us is fightin’ just 
for ourselves. We’re fightin’ for freedom for working men all 
over the country. We ask you to stand by us and come out 
with us. Will you come?’ 

Men began climbing to their feet all over the hall. Some 
introduced motions, others resolutions, but most of them just 
cried out, ‘We won’t haul Pullmans. We’ve got to stand by the 
Pullman workers.’ 

Gene’s eyes swept over the faces below him; there was not 
a man in that convention hall but was determined to go out. 
He had no way to stop them; their constitution gave them the 
right to declare a strike. He knew what a desperate struggle 
would ensue, what forces would be unleashed against them. 
He was their leader, he had given birth to this organization, 
built it to its present strength: yet if the delegates wanted to go 
out on a strike he must lead them, for what good is a leader 
if he will not Implement the wishes of his people? He had 
preached brotherhood, and they had been converted all too 
well. There was no way to turn brotherhood on or off as if it 
were water in a spigot. 
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Aliy fear be might have had concerning the allegiance of 
the ranks was dispelled almost too fast: the Great Northern 
men, grateful for their recent victory over James J. Hill, aban- 
doned their Pullmans at the first water tank. Gene had to send 
out a series of telegrams to get them back on their trains, to 
deliver the hapless passengers to their destinations. 
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By the third day forty thousand members of the American 
Railway Union were refusing to handle Pullman cars. All lines 
operating west of Chicago were at a standstill. By the end of 
a week some one hundred and twenty-five thousand men were 
out. Telegrams, letters, money, promises of assistance in the 
fight against George Pullman came in from the thousands of 
local unions all over America. The Chicago Labour Council, 
with a larger m -mbership than the American Railway Union, 
offered to partit^i^^ate in a general strike. Samuel Gompers rode 
in from New York to give Debs a sizable cheque. He and 
Theodore worked twenty hours a day in the oflBce, keeping in 
touch with all major stations along the twenty lines that had 
been closed down. As in the Great Northern strike, the men 
went home and stayed home. 

‘If we can keep this up,’ said Gene, ‘we’re going to win 
this strike.’ 

Thccdorc had :(''.vfiys been less emotional and more scepti- 
cal than Gene. 

‘I don’t want to worry you,’ he said, ‘but have you had 
time to look at the newspapers to-day?’ 

He spread out sample front pages of the main Illinois 
papers, as well as those from Pennsylvania and New York. 
The headlines screamed: 

NATION PARALYSED BY DEBS STRIKE 

‘These stories are too similar to have been made up by 
the local city editors. The General Managers’ Association is 
sending hand-outs to the papers, portraying you to the country 
as a desperate revolutionist who is using ffiis strike to seize 
control of the country. Governor Altgeld is getting hundreds 
of telegrams demanding that he send out the state militia to 
take over.’ 

“Take over what?’ replied Gene. ‘The state militia can only 
be sent at the request of I )cal sheriffs and mayors when there 
are riot conditions they can’t control. Have you forgotten, 
Theo, my boy, we’re peaceable! We’re not even blowing our 
nose in public for fear somebody will become alarmed at the 
noise.’ 

Gene was right, but not quite right enough. The General 
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Managers’ Association went over the governor’s head. Their 
representative in President Grover Cleveland’s Cabinet was a 
’awyer by the name of Olney. who had spent many years as 
. )unsel for the Erie Railway, and gone straight from the rail- 
way offices into the Cabinet. Attorney-General Olney waited 
until the newspaper attack on Debs had been solidly built, 
then took the papers into President Cleveland to prove that 
Chicago was in a state of insurrection, that life and property 
were in grave danger, and that if he did not send in federal 
troops immediately, blood would How down Michigan Boule- 
vard. 

President Cleveland was the first Democrat elected since 
the Civil War; he was friendly to labour, he did not want to 
believe these reports. He told the attorney-general that his 
fellow Democrat, Go\ernor Altgeld, had sufficient state militia 
to keep the situation in control. Olney accused Governor Alt- 
geld of being an anarchist, for had he not pardoned the re- 
maining three men convicted of the Haymarket Riot? 

The next morning Gene was wakened by the tramp of 
heavy boots outside his hotel window on Jackson Street. Theo- 
dore nuirmured sleepily from the other half of the big bed. 
ThevVe getting started awful early for their Fourth of July 
celebration.’ 

Gene pushed aside the curtain and studied the soldiers for 
some time. He turned slowly back to his brother. 

Theo, those are federal troops!’ 

Attornev -General Olney arrived in Chicago and appointed 
Edwin Walker, a lawver for the General Managers’ Associa- 
tion, as special assistant attorney-general in Chicago, with full 
federal pow'crs to act. luiwin Walker acted swifty: he appealed 
to tw'o federal judges, William A. Woods and Peter S. Gross- 
cup, to issue him an injunction which would forbid Gene and 
his f other officers of the American Railway Union from 
inlertc-ing with, obstructing, or slopping any of the business 
of the twenty railroads now under strike conditions’. Judges 
Woods and Grosscup issued the injunction. Gene and his 
fellow officers were subject to arrest. 

He was surprised to have C’larcnce Darrow drop into a 
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chair at the American Railway Union headquarters: for the 
past two years Darrow had been working as legal counsel for 
the Chicago and North-western Railroad. 

‘I was in Springfield last night/ said Darrow. ‘and bring 
you a message from Governor Altgeld. The governor said, 
‘By remaining peaceful, by merely refusing to move trains 
carrying Pullmans, the strikers are on their way to victory; 
their demands a ^ just, and the public is with them. The only 
thing that can dcieat the strike now is violence”.’ 

G^'ne nodded his head in vigorous agreement. 

‘I’m in telegraphic touch with every junction on the lines. 
I’ve ordered the men to stay home, to stay sober, and to keep 
their hands off railroad property. But, Clarence, they’re 
swearing in thousands of federal deputies, giving them guns. 
Who are these men? Are they responsible citizens?’ 

Darrow drawled, ‘Let’s go find out for ourselves.’ 

They took a sUOv;i car into South Chicago, alighting at the 
point where the Illinois Central and the Rock Island paralleled 
each other. The outside line of both sets of tracks was guarded 
almost solidly by armed men. Gene and Darrow walked along 
the tracks, passing out cigarettes, striking up conversations. 
After two hours they returned to the street-car and rode back 
to the hotel. They were both depressed. 

‘You wanted to know who has been sworn in as deputy 
marshals,’ commented Darrow; ‘rich men aren’t going to risk 
getting hurt; professional men have too much work piled nr: 
men with jobs can’t give them up, and unemployed workers 
aren’t going to carry guns against strikers. Who's left? You 
saw for yourself: the dregs of the Chicygo tenderloin; gang- 
sters, hoodlums, petty criminals, sharpers, loafers, alcoholics. 
Those armed men have nothing to lose: they would burn and 
destroy a city for the sheer pleasure and the pillage involved.’ 

“What superb irony!’ cried Gene. These irresponsible ones 
are now officers of the Lnitcd States Government; they’re 
going to defend society against workers in revolt.’ 

‘You’ve got to find a way to keep your men from clashing 
with those deputies.’ 

Gene thanked Darrow for his assistance, excused himself 
and went into the oflSce of the American Railway Union. At 
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least fifty railroaders were crowded into the little room. 

‘Drop whatever you’re doing, men. and get out to the 
yards. Tell your boys to go home and stay home. Tell them 
not to tangle with the railroad deputies; tell them to keep their 
hands off railroad property. Come along. I’m going out there 
too.’ 

Once again he rode the street-car south. When he reached 
the stockyards he found his men standing in the yards glower- 
ing: for on the cowcatcher of an engine were half a dozen 
United States soldiers with their guns outstretched, and up in 
the cab were more soldiers at the throttle and the boilers. 
Along the track beside the engine walked solidly flanked 
troops, bayonets fixed. 

For Gene, this was the worst blow of the contest! his 
workmen could fight the organization of railroads on an even 
basis, but how could they fight the Managers’ Association and 
federal government combined? He was seized with such a 
passionate anger that he began trembling all over. One of the 
officials who had been in the office with him only an hour 
before came running up to him. 

‘What do you say now, Gene? Do we run home and hide 
under our beds? Or do we prevent these troops from breaking 
our strike?’ 

This was the moment of decision. The happenings of the 
past twenty hours had invalidated almost twenty years of his 
thinking and working for the peaceable solution. This world was 
not a vacuum, there were no ideal situations, and other things 
never remained equal. Everything that he and the railroaders 
had worked and suffered and sacrificed to achieve for two 
long d<icades was in process of being obliterated. Must he step 
down from his command, retire to the closed and airless room 
of theorizjng? 

He looked at the men about him. They knew him almost 
as well as he knew himself. They felt the conflict tearing at 
his innards; they knew how much he would have to repudiate. 
He searched their faces one by one. A voice inside him spoke, 
a voice compounded of Colonel Robert G. Ingcrsoll and Susan 
B. Anthony; of Wendell Phillips and Major O. J. Smith, of all 
the thinking and all the manhood of the fighters he had known. 
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'Federal troops must not move these trains. Spike the 
switches, but be careful not to harm railroad property.’ 

Word went swiftly through the railroaders. They thronged 
on to the tracks, leaving him alone on a slight rise. The troops 
were able to move the cattle train only one block, then several 
hours passed while they repaired the switch. Once again the 
train began to crawl down the yard; this time there was no 
convenient swiu h to be spiked. Gene watched his men over- 
turn freight cars in the paths of the oncoming train. His heart 
sank, ^or he knew this was the beginning of a new and un- 
controllable phase of the conflict. His men had deliberately 
disobeyed his orders. Or had they? He had told them that 
the car must not move; when an officer gives the command to 
fire, can he repudiate his men because someone has been hit? 

A riot call was sent out. Swarms of deputies and soldiers 
moved on to the tracks, righting the freight cars, pushing them 
ahead of the cattle iiain. For many hours the contest con- 
tinued. By nightfall the troops had been able to move the train 
exactly six blocks. The railroaders were jubilant; the over- 
turned freight cars had not been injured, yet they had stopped 
the strikebreakers. But Gene lay awake all night tossing on 
his bed, talking fitfully to Theodore. 

‘The men think we’ve won, but this was only the first skir- 
mish. The Managers’ Association is going to bring a Pull- 
man train into Chicago over the Rock Island in the morning; 
that will be harder to stop. Oh, we'll stop it all right, but what 
methods will we have to use?’ 

At dawn he and Theodore and some twenty of the union 
officers caught the first street-car out to Fifty-first Street. A 
through Pullman train from the West was creeping down the 
track, its cowcatcher, cab and every platform bristling with 
federal troops and Gatling guns. The strikers and an enormous 
crowd of their families and sympathizers poured over the 
tracks like floodwaters over a valley road. The train stopped. 
An officer in the cab bellowed: 

‘Fix bayonets! Charge!’ 

The human floodwater evaporated from the tracks; the sol- 
diers climbed back on to the train accompanied by jeers and 
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curses and stones. The train began to move again, slowly. The 
strikers ran ahead to Fortieth Street and overturned freight cars 
in its path. 

Gene stood in the hot July sun, moving along slowly with 
the Pullman, which managed to cover thirty blocks by the end 
of the day. This was a sharp defeat for the General Managers’ 
Association. Gene told his men they had victory in their hands: 
if no trains could be moved, George Pullman would sooner 
or later be forced to arbitrate. 

His optimism was short-lived: that night the railroad yards 
burst into flame, and with it the strike. 

Freight cars were burned, roundhouses went up in smoke. 
Governor Altgeld sent in state militia, which look up their 
position between the strikers and the deputies. The crowds 
grew larger, milling about, calling names. Fist lights began. 
Excitement mounted. At three-thirty in the afternoon the mob 
broke loose. They charged into the militiamen who were Irving 
to push them out of the vards. Ihe militiamen tired. Three 
men fell dead. The railroad deputies broke loose with their 
pistols and clubs. 

Watching all this, heartbroken, unable to control it. Gene 
realized that violence is not a form hut a fluid content: it will 
pour into any available receptacle. And he also learned what 
he had known ^as a voungcr man; that you cannot deviate the 
slightest fraction from non-violence and still remain at peace. 

He picked up a bleeding child and carried her to the nearby 
stock} ard hospital. I he dead were brought in and laid on the 
floor beside him. He knelt down, took the burlap covering off 
their faces. The first was apparently a stockyard worker; the 
second was a railroad man, though one he did not know; the 
third was Pete Hararchy, a fireman on the Rock Island, an old 
friuid and union member. 

Wiih tears in his eyes, he asked himself: Did 1 kill them? 
I started out as a man of peace. What a long road it has 
been ... to violence and death! 
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He was resting in his room at the Leland Hotel when 
there was a knock on the door. He opened it. 

‘Is this Mr. Debs?’ 

Gene bowed his assent. The man continued: 

‘1 am Marshal Arnold of Judge Grosscup’s court. I have 
a warrant for yc « arrest. You must come with me immedi- 
ately.’ 

Theodore came in through the hall. They gazed at each 
other. Theodore took Gene’s coat off the back of a chair and 
held it out for his brother. As they walked out of the hotel 
room two deputy marshals fell in behind them. There were two 
more armed deputies posted at the elevator. In a few moments 
they were in the Federal Building. Similar little parades kept 
entering the courtroc^n, with the American Railway Union 
officers surrounded i \ knots of deputies: George Howard’s 
enraged face was as black as his beard; Kelihcr looked serene; 
Rogers was excited by the drama in which he was partici- 
pating. Martin Flliott wa^^ cursing in his copper-mine patois, 
much to the amusement of his fellow Montanan, laughter- 
loving Jim Hogan. William Burns and Roy Goodwin were 
silent and serious. Gene was talking quietly to his associates 
when he saw Captain Stewart, a post office inspector, enter the 
room with a big bundle of books and papers. Gene looked at 
them with only half an eye as they passed, but even so th^ > 
seemed familiar. A few moments later Lou Benedict ran into 
the courtroom, his collar and tic awry. He made straight for 
Gene. 

‘Mr. Debs, Mr. Debs, they’ve raided our offices and taken 
our records! Our bankbooks and money and files. Mr. Debs, 
they even grabbed up your unopened mail!’ 

Gene had been calm up to this moment, now he went white 
with anger. Marshal Arnolu came to his side. 

‘Mr. Debs, the judge says I’ll have to lock you up.’ 

He was locked in cell 31, on the first tier. The floor was 
cold, of dirt-streaked cement. There was a short, splintered 
wooden bench on one side and an iron frame cot fastened to 
the wall on the other. Over everything was the stale and humid 
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odour of refuse that had not been washed out; of food that had 
not been removed; of unwashed bodies inside thick airless 
walls; the stagnant air of men incarcerated, men momentarily 
dead. The only sounds were the heavy boots of the guards and 
the occasional hoarse cry or raucous laughter from one of the 
tiers above. A gaslight hissed at the intersection of the tier 
blocks, but it shed no light in his cell. Under him he felt the 
fast movement of a freight hurtling through the night. 

He had been locked up too late to receive any supper; for 
this lack of interruption he was grateful. He sat on the hard 
bench with his face in his hands. He thought: Poor Kate, now 
all of her nightmares will come true. She will reproach herself 
for her failure to convert me. to make me desist from what she 
called my headstrong folly, my useless sacrifice. How can I 
explain to her that all this is a necessary and unavoidable part 
of the struggle? That my imprisonment and everything that 
may flow from it is part of the job, just as it is sometimes the 
part of a soldier’s job to be captured by the enemy. What 
can I do to soften the blow for her, keep her from suffering a 
thousandfold for whatever may happen to me? 

Idly he reached into his back pocket and took out his pen- 
knife. began slapping it roughly from one hand to the other, 
enjoying the physical pain and the comforting touch of an old 
friend. The knife slipped out of his hand and fell to the 
cement floor, the bone handle on one side smashed. He made 
no effort to retrieve the pieces, but sat numb with misery, 
thinking: 

Everything has gone to smash, my knife, my organization, 
my beliefs. 

Something whisked past him on the hard bench. His flesh 
crawled. Then he heard the almost noiseless scraping of claws 
on the cement. 

At that moment he heard voices and heavy footsteps 
coming down the iron corridor. The guard and a visitor pulled 
up in front of his cell. The guard unlocked the door, the 
visitor entered and the door was clanged shut behind him. 

‘It’s me, Gene, Clarence Darrow. I just got word of your 
arrest’ 

The two men shook hands in the darkness, barely able to 
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see each other’s face. The guard stood twirling his big key and 
gazing into the cell. 

‘How did you get in. Clarence? They told me no visitors 
were allowed after dark.’ 

Darrow chuckled. ‘They think I am still the attorney 
for the Chicago and North-Western Railway.’ 

They think ... but aren’t you?’ 

‘Not since fi o o’clock this afternoon. I’m not. I told our 
president that wncn the United States Government and the 
Gener<»l Managers’ Association conspire to enjoin workers 
from striking, that’s too much of a conspiracy for my weak 
stomach. I said, “I’m giving up my job here, Mr. Hughitt, to 
defend Eugene Debs and the American Railway Union”.’ 

Gene’s sadness was gone, replaced by. an exaltation. 

‘What did the president answer?’ 

‘He said, “They haven’t a chance, Clarence; this injunc* 
tion is a Gatling gun on paper. Why give up a good position 
for a hopeless cause? Don Quixote only tilted at windmills; 
you’re going to run into a high-powered locomotive under full 
steam”.’ 

The guard shoved his squarish, bony face against the bars 
and muttered, ‘You gotta talk plain English in there, Mr. 
Darrow, or I can’t letcha stay.’ 

Gene and Clarence smiled at each other in the darkness. At 
that instant Gene felt the rush across his legs once more. 
Darrow took out a block of matches from his coat pocket He 
split off half a dozen and made a light. Two black sewer rats 
as large as cats were surprised in their antics under the iron 
cot and fled through the bars between the gaoler’s legs. 

‘We’re very considerate in Cook County.’ drawled Darrow. 
‘We don’t let you get lonely in our gaols.’ 

The guard, who had a dim feeling that his institution was 
being insulted, said with a leering half-smile, ‘We’ll take care 
of you the same way as v\e did them anarchists. This is the 
same cell block where I guarded Parsons, Spies. Fischer and 
Engel. We hanged them for what they done.’ 

Feeling slightly sick at his stomach. Gene asked Darrow, 
‘Is it true, are these the same cells the Haymarket anarchists 
were in?’ 
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‘These, or the next ones.’ 

‘You’re no better than them,’ cried the guard. ‘If you can 
make a rebellion, we can hang you too!’ 

‘Rebellion?’ Gene turned to Darrow inquiringly. 

‘He’s seen the evening paper. Gene. The newsboys are 
crying, “ri ad all about the debs’ rebellion”.’ There was a 
harsh note to Darrow’s voice when he spoke again. ‘You’re in 
rebellion against the existing form of government, and are out 
to burn civilization to the ground.’ 

‘I broke into railroading as a fireman. I’m used to hand- 
ling the stormy end of a scoop.’ 

‘But what )ou don’t know.’ said Darrow, ‘is that a school- 
teacher in New York City had her class debate this morning 
on ‘‘Why Eugene Debs is the most dangerous man in 
America”.’ 

‘Just think of it,’ murmured Gene, aghast. ‘Poisoning the 
minds of little children.’ 

‘We don’t use poison in Cook County,’ .said the guard: ‘wc 
use the end of a rope, like on them Haymarket murderers.’ 

The needling began to get under Gene’s skin. 

‘Why the devil docs he keep comparing me to the Hay- 
market anarchists? I never killed anybody.’ 

‘Neither did they.’ 

Something inside Gene crashed. He remembered his father 
at the time of, the Haymarket explosion saying, ‘They didn’t 
do it. Gene. They had no reason.’ To Darrow he whispered, 
‘But they had a public trial.’ 

‘So will you have.’ 

‘The jury convicted them, the judge was convinced of their 
guilt.’ 

‘So will yours be.’ 

There was a long moment of stunned silence for Gene, 
then murmured, ‘Clarence, it is true? Were they innocent?’ 

‘lo this very day no one knows who threw that bomb. 
There was not the slightest shred of evidence connecting any 
one of the anarchists with it. Every suspicion of logic and 
reason tells us that they could not have been connected with 
it, for they had nothing to gain: they were conducting a 
peaceable meeting; the mayor of Chicago stayed through half 
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of it and then left, telling his police captain that ev^thing 
was peaceable. The anarchists were tried for conspiring to 
throw the bomb; actually the state never named anyone as 
the thrower of the bomb. Believe me. Gene, the only guilty 
men in that courtroom were the men doing the convicting.’ 

The guard inserted his iron key into the door. ‘Your time 
is up; come on. Mr. Darrow.’ 

The two m» .1 rose from the hard bench. Gene put his arm 
around Darrow's shoulder to comfort him. 

feel much better since you’ve come. Now I know that I 
deserve to be in this cell’ 

‘Deserve?’ 

‘Because I believed those anarchists were guilty. I never 
gave them the benefit of doubt, I never examined the evidence. 
I entered into the mass hysteria you’re talking about, Clarence; 
I wrote flaming articles against them in the Locomotive Fire- 
men's Mnf^u:inL\ 1 :>!'Ould have known better, because my 
father told me they wore innocent, and my father should have 
known, for he was an anarchist. But I became part of the mob. 
I helped kill those men.’ 

Darrow left. Gene sat quietly on the hard bench, leaning 
the back of his head against the cold cement wall. From out 
the small cell window he saw a reddish glow: freight cars were 
burning in their yards, railroad property was going up in 
flames. Locked in his dark cell, the sewer rats scurrying past 
his feet, he felt the world and his heart on fire too. 


17 

The strike was quickly broken. The railroad lines began 
moving their trains. Within a few days service was back to 
normal. With the strikers black-listed, the American Railway 
Union discredited and declared illegal, its funds and papers 
seized, the General Managers’ Association decided that it 
would be safe for the federal court to allow the imprisoned 
men out on bail. They so informed Attorney-General Olney, 
who notified his representative, Edwin Walker, who passed 
on the instruction to Judge Grosscup. Gene and his fellow 
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officers were released on ten thousand dollars bail each. 

Gene went home to Terre Haute: to sit with Theodore 
amidst the ashes of their organization, while Clarence Darrow 
prepared the legal case in Chicago; to tell Daniel how terribly, 
bitterly wrong he had been about the anarchists who had been 
hanged; to assure Daisy that no jury would ever send him to 
prison. 

Once again he found his own difficulties paralleled by the 
Rev. Mr. Hanford’s. The All Faith Church had occupied the 
former vegetable store for a number of years now, but the Rev. 
Peter Hanford had been indiscreet; he had preached a fiery 
sermon praising Eugene V. Debs and the American Railway 
Union, and had then secured publication of his sermon in the 
Gazette. One noon the preacher reached the All Faith Church 
to find his desk, box of Bibles, and oddly as.sorted string of 
benches out on the sidewalk. Gene asked his Terre Haute local 
if their meeting room could become the All Faith Church on 
Sundays: and so the All Faith Church and the Terre Haute 
Local of the Brotherhood of Locomoti\c Firemen merged. 

At home no mention of the strike or the impending trial 
was ever made. Kate went stolidly about her household tasks, 
and in the evening when they sat together in the library they 
talked of other things. He was proud of the way she was bear- 
ing up under the strain. 

At last the, day came for his return to Chicago to stand 
before the bar of justice. When his bag was packed he went 
into his wife’s room to sec if she were ready. He found her 
standing in the middle of the floor, gazing downward at 
nothing. He saw no suitcase, nor had any wearing apparel been 
removed from her bureau. 

‘Kate, you must hurry. Wc’ll miss our train.’ 

Without raising her head or looking at him, she said: 

i’m not going.’ 

‘You’re not going? But the trial may take weeks, even 
months. Don’t you want to be with me?’ 

She looked up swiftly. 

‘I just can’t make myself go.’ 

Gently he whispered, ‘You don’t have to, Kate. I thought 
you would want to be by my side.’ 
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‘I couldn’t stand tbe torture. Every time they accused you 
of something new, it would be like sticking a knife into me.’ 

‘Then put on your heavy suit of armour.’ 

‘Armour? What are you talking about? This is no time to 
make jokes.’ 

‘Don’t you remember, Kate, what we used to say when we 
were children? “Sticks and stones will break my bones”? 
There’s no rea .'i for you to be hurt by their charges or their 
name calling.’ 

‘My dear, when they accuse you of those horrible things 
before the whole world, who will there be to believe you? 
That’s what hurts me so dreadfully, Eugene, the things their 
name calling will convict you of in the eyes of all the good 
people, and the right people.’ 

She suffers so terribly, he thought. He took her in his arms, 
ran his fingers tenderly over her check. 

‘Kate, come wiio me to Chicago. You will see that we 
are not alone, that we are not defenceless. It isn’t I who will be 
convicted in that courtroom, but George Pullman and the 
General Managers’ Association.’ 

She pulled away from him, shaking her head in despair. 

‘How can you be so childish as to think you can convict the 
greatest men in the country?’ 

‘Kate, we have only fifteen minutes to train time. Let me 
help you pack your bag.' 

‘No, Eugene. It’s in your best interests if I stay home. Oh, 
don’t you sec? I’ve always been against your work, and this 
dreadful tragedy proves I was right. Haven’t I predicted 
this would happen? If I sat in that courtroom, where the judge 
and the jurors and newspapermen could see my face, they’d 
know how I felt. Eugene. . . .’ 

‘You mean they’d know you were against your own hus- 
band?’ 

Impetuously she lhre\. her arms around his neck. 

‘Oh, no, Eugen;. I am for you. I have alft^ ys been for you. 
That’s why I’ve tried so hard to get yoii to go into a respect- 
able business, into a safe and secure position where no one 
covld ever harm you.’ 

‘No one is going to harm me. Kate.’ 
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She held her check against his. and he could feel the wet, 
salty tears against the corner of his mouth. 

‘Darling, they’re going to convict you. Everybody knows 
that. They’re going to send you to prison. And that will kill 
you. It will kill your spirit. Oh. Eugene. I’ve pleaded with you, 
I’ve offered you opportunities . . .’ 

Sternly he said, ‘I’ve done nothing wrong. I’ve broken no 
laws, and you can only send a man to prison in this country 
when he breaks laws. But even supposing the worst happens, 
suppose I am convicted, I shall be a political prisoner, Kate, 
not a criminal prisoner. If we arc to be happy together for the 
rest of our lives, you must come to understand this difference.’ 

She broke away and stared at him with wide-eyed terror. 

‘I knew it! You’ve realized all along they would send you 
to gaol. You’ve tried to hide it from me. But now you gave it 
away.’ She dropped on to a chair. ‘Oh, Eugene, how could 
you have done this to us? You had so much promise. Your 
future looked so brilliant, and how do you end up? Hated and 
reviled by the whole country, convicted of starting a bloody 
revolution, sent to prison for your crimes, crimes you never 
intended. I know that, but crimes that had to come when you 
insisted the taking your own headstrong course, lighting the 
governnif <!♦ and the powerful men of the country.’ 

Therli^i .d been a light but insistent knocking on the front 
door. G#.fgie and Aggie stood there owl-eyed. 

‘Mr. De^ we’ve brought our penny banks for you. I have 
eleven dbl. and Aggie here has three.’ 

‘We want you to give them the money, Mr. Debs,’ chirped 
i'»ggie, ‘so they won’t make you go to gaol.’ 

Gene felt hot tears behind his eyelids. He erouched down, 
one coin-juggling container in each hand, and hugged the 
children. 

' Thank you, Aggie and Georgie. When I come back from 
Chicago, I’ll bring you the most beautiful toys ever seen in 
Terre Haute.’ 

He returned to the bedroom to find that Kate had not 
moved. Her face was pale. She took a few steps toward him, 
then stopped, began to speak in an almost inaudible whisper. 

‘If you go to prison. 1 will go to prison too. This house will 
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be my prison. I will lock the windows, lower the blinds, bolt 
the doors. I will eat only tlie severest food, just enough to keep 
me alive. I will sec no one, I will talk to no one. I will allow 
myself no moment of pleasure or happiness. I will never set 
foot out of this house until the day you return. So you see, 
Eugene, you will not be alone; I will be with you; I will be 
with you in spirit every moment of the night and day; I’ll be in 
prison with yo . suffering just as you suffer.’ 

He wanted to answer, Kate, all this is useless. I have no 
intei lion of suffering. Only men who have done wrong suffer. 
But he could not say this to his wife, for she would not under- 
stand, and it would not lessen her anguish. Her burden would 
be a hundredfold greater than his, for he would be sustained 
by the belief that what he had done had to be done; she could 
have no such solace, for she had known all along that he was 
wrong and that his conduct would bring them to grief. 

Kis h'‘;art acheJ her. He wished that there was some 
comforting thought, some word of wisdom he could give as a 
parting gift. 

‘I am sorry to leave you all alone, Kate. If we had had 
children . . .’ 

Her eyes flamed; she cried out, ‘I’m glad we have no chil- 
dren! I hope we never have children! Then I won’t have to 
fear for them, fear that every moment of their lives other 
children on the street will taunt them.’ 

‘Taunt them with what, Kate?’ 

That their father is a . . . a . . .’ 

She could not linish the sentence. Stricken, Gene finished 
it for her, ‘. . . a gaolbird?’ 

She did not answer, but he saw her nod to herself. 

‘Kate, you mustn’t say things like that, you mustn’t even 
think them. We’re going to have children, lots of children. You 
know I’m not superstitious, but those words, they might put a 
curse . . . Kate, we don t want a childless home, an empty 
house.’ 

He heard the long, low whistle of the train coming across 
the prairie. He went out the front door without looking back. 
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BOOK FOUR 


Walls and Bars 


T 

X HE snow was being driven by a hard wind when Gene and 
Clarence Darrow entered the courthouse. They took off their 
heavy overcoats, still white and wet, and started down the 
centre aisle, focus for every pair of eyes on the jammed rows 
of benches. A railing in front of the judge’s dias enclosed the 
jury box and broad mahogany tables for the prosecution and 
defence. The Press table directly across the enclosure from 
the jury box was occupied by some thirty newsmen, including 
representatives of the British and European newspapers. Gene 
murmured: 

‘This is going to be the greatest opportunity labour has had 
to educate the American people.’ 

‘Haven’t taught school since I was a youngster,’ said Dar- 
row, his big shoulders hunched over. ‘Had a great time then, 
boarded around with the parents of my pupils; they fed me pie 
three times a day.’ 

‘Nobody’s going to feed you pie for defending me.’ 

‘Couldn’t eat it if they did: spoiled my digestive system 
lawyering for the railroads.’ 

Gene walked over to the front row of spectators to kiss 
Daisy and Daniel, who had come up to Chicago the evening 
before, Theodore remaining behind in Terre Haute to take 
care of the grocery store. Then he pushed open the little 
railing gate and joined his brother officials at the defence 
table. 

He was about to scat himself when his glance encountered 
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the battery for the prosecution. His heart pounded; for leaning 
over the portfolios, handsomely garbed in a grey suit, stood 
Ned Harkness, his full black hair combed back to fit the fine 
contour of his head, his face freshly shaved and powdered, 
looking more handsome and successful than Gene had re- 
membered him from their meetings in Terre Haute. 

Harkness looked up from the sheaf of papers on his table, 
saw Gene, straightened to his full height, the documents 
pushed aside. Silent thoughts ran between them; their eyes 
held. Then the contact was broken. Gene sank weakly into his 
chair: for into the front row behind the prosecution table 
slipped Paul Weston, Mrs. Weston and Gloria. She sat be- 
tween her parents, her hands buried in her lap beneath her 
mink caps, her face partially concealed by the brim of her 
fur hat. 

She's more beautiful than ever. Gene thought. And so 
cosmopolitan. Only her eyes were unfamiliar; they were grave, 
not unhappy, perhaps, but brooding. His own eyes became 
glazed; his insides felt hurt and hollow. 

Judge Grosscup entered from his chambers. The clerk 
cried, ‘Everybody rise!’ but Gene could not get off his chair. 

Why has she come? To see me accused, humiliated? To 
prove to herself that she was right in marrying Ned Harkness? 
It's seventeen years since she said she loved me; has time 
changed her so much, have wealth and social position so cap- 
tured her that she believes me a miscreant, and takes her 
place behind the prosecution? 

Or was she only demonstrating her loyalty to her husband? 
For he knew that if Gloria had been his wife she would have 
been sitting in the front row behind the defence table. 

Judge Grosscup said, ‘If both sides are ready, we will 
proceed.’ 

Darrow, who had been sitting slumped forward in his chair, 
rose quickly. 

‘Your Honour, the defence protests against the presence of 
one of the prosecution’s attorneys.’ 

To Gene’s lips flashed the words. Oh, Clarence, don’t do 
that, Gloria will think ... He tugged at Harrow’s coat-tail. 

‘I have no objections to Mr. Harkness.’ 
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'Darrow had not heard his client, nor would he have paid 
any attention to him if he had. 

‘Mr. Harkness at this very moment is legal counsel for the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad. When a railroad 
counsellor becomes at the same time prosecutor for the 
federal government, then the railroads and the federal govern- 
ment become one and the same agency.’ 

Gene watched Gloria’s face while Darrow made his charge, 
saw her lean forward intently, her face strained, her hands 
clasped tight in her lap. 

‘The Court secs no reason why Mr. Harkness should not 
assist in the trial. The government may open its case.’ 

He watched her settle back on the bench, her face pale. 
Then he forced himself to study the selection of a jury, the 
eight farmers, the dealer in agricultural implements, the real 
estate agent, the insurance broker and the decorating con- 
tractor, who had it in their power to convict him of ‘criminal 
conspiracy to obstruct the mails’ and to send him and his 
friends to Atlanta penitentiary for as long as ten years. 


2 

At the end of the day the defendants were taken by deputy 
marshals to the gaol. He found himself placed in a large cell 
with five other men, all accused of crimes but not yet tried. The 
three-bunk tier on cither side so crowded the cell that half the 
men stretched out on their beds in order for the other half to 
sit around a table on the cement floor. 

He quickly became acquainted with his cellmates. There 
was a winsome little pickpocket called Harry the Dip; a Negro 
bjf the name of Bass Huggard, accused of cheating his land- 
lora out of two months’ rent; a big square-jawed, flaxen-haired 
Norwegian arrested in a bar-room brawl; an Italian accused of 
stealing sacks of cement from a warehouse; an old man, 
toothless, with white hair falling over his ears, picked up as a 
beggar. 

At five o’clock armed guards came through the corridors 
to unlock the heavy doors, and the men were marched into the 
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mess hall for supper. Here he had a chance to ask Keliher and 
Rogers how they were faring. He could not touch any of what 
the prisoners called slumgullion: boiled hogback with a few 
slivers of meat hanging to the bones. 

After supper they were returned to their cells. He heard 
familiar footsteps ringing down the cement passage. While the 
guard stood rattling his keys, a voice cried out: 

‘Who’s in this cell, a burglar or a poet?’ 

A laugh sprang to his lips as he replied, ‘A burglar.’ 

‘Good, then I must be the poet!’ 

The guard opened the door and James Whitcomb Riley 
entered the cell. He almost wrung Gene’s hand ofif. 

‘1 always figured some of my verses would land me in 
gaol. But what is a big business e.xecutive like you doing in the 
clink? Have vou absconded with the company’s funds? Have 
you been cheating the public with short weights and measures? 
You should have been a versifier like me: then you could 
have been a guest at the White House, and had high society 
fawn over you!’ 

Gene examined his old friend: when last he bad seen 
Jimmy Riley he had been an impecunious hall-bedroom 
lodger, eating when the opportunity presented itself, writing 
stanzas on such scraps of paper as might be available. Now he 
saw that Riley wore a good broadcloth suit with a gold watch 
chain strung across his vest. 

‘By all that’s wonderful and miraculous,’ he exclaimed, ‘what- 
ever happened to you? Did you marry the boss’s daughter?’ 

‘Even better!’ replied Riley. ‘You know Bill Nye, the 
humorist? He was invited to perform before New York’s 
famous authors at the National Arts Club. Took me along with 
him and introduced me as his encore. I gave them Frost is 
on the Pimkin. They ate it up, made me give six encores. Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland asked me if I wouldn’t come to the White 
House and give my poems for the president.’ 

‘Well, what do you know!’ murmured Gene. 

‘Remember how you had me to Terre Haute three times, 
and hardly took in enough to pay for my railroad ticket? Now 
I go to the theatres and find them hanging from the rafters by 
their tails.’ 
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‘Well, what do you know!’ 

‘So what do you care if the court fines you ten thousand 
dollars. Gene? I’ll come and get you out of hock.’ 

Time’s up, Mr. Riley,’ said the guard. 

Riley pulled on an expensive pair of kidskin gloves. ‘Here’s 
a copy of the Times', you’ll find something on page three that 
might interest you.’ 

Gene opened the Times. In the centre of page three was 
a poem called Terry Hut. 

And there's Gene Debs — a man 'at stands 
A nd jest holds out in his two hands 
As warm a heart as ever heat 
Betwixt here and the Jedgment Seat! 

The guards turned out the lights, plunging the prison into 
inky blackness. Gene stretched out on his bunk. He was 
warmed by Riley's visit, miserable over Gloria’s appearance at 
the trial, curious as to the sympathies of the jury after hearing 
Darrow’s aside, ‘We are supposed to find twelve of your peers 
from among this group, but federal jury panels never include 
an employee!’ Self-reproaches flooded his mind as he went 
back over the steps that had led him to this impasse. He should 
never have permitted the American Railway Union to go out; 
he had allowed his scni'mcntality to betray him. If a railroad 
manager needed to be as hard as a rock, then a union manager 
needed to be hard as granite. He should have fought the con- 
vention, used all manner of stratagems in turning down the 
Pullman workers: then his own organization would not have 
been destroyed. ■ 

His cellmates stirred restlessly, some asleep, some awake. 
During the daylight hours they could present a hard facade to 
ihe world, but now he heard them murmuring and groaning, all 
pretences down, frightened children in the dark. From the ad- 
joining wing came the soft weeping of the women prisoners, 
locked away from their families and their love, helpless ones 
imprisoned in steel and concrete for who knew what trans- 
gressions of the flesh or the purse? His own confused thoughts 
vanished, and in their place came heartbreak for> imprisoned 
mankind, struggling upward through the darkness and the cen- 
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turies, suffering untold torture at the hands of their fellow 
men: mendicants, like the white-haired old man in the bunk 
opposite, plodding their weary way up the road that leads from 
birth to death. 

For six straight days he and his companions sat at the 
table directly below the witness stand, across which paraded 
newspaper reporters, railroad superintendents, poliee, busi- 
nessmen. stockyard executives, nearby residents. Ned 
Harkness adroitly extracted from them the story of the strike, 
the stoppage of train service, the attempts to bring in cars over 
the Rock Island and the Illinois Central, the overturning of 
freights, the spiking of switches, the resistance of the strikers 
to federal troops, the ultimate clash, the burning of railroad 
property. 

Half-way through the recital Gene leaned over Darrow 
and asked, ‘Why are they going to such elaborate pains to 
establish what we do not contest?’ 

‘That’s their only case. Gene. They must prove that you 
conspired to obstruct the public highways.’ 

‘But we offered to run the mail through on special trains.’ 

Darrow looked up sharply at the jury. 

‘I’m on your side; the ones you have to convince are those 
twelve jurymen.’ 

As though from an inner need for collaboration, he turned 
his head the full half circle to where Gloria was sitting. She 
was bending a little forward, tautly, listening to her hubsand’s 
every sharp sentence. How strange, he thought, for himself 
and Gloria io be sitting in the same room these several days 
and never once to have spoken, to have let their eyes meet in 
the avowal of friendship. 

The nights would have been long had he not been allowed 
one visitor each day after court closed. Daisy and Daniel left 
this visiting hour free for his friends. Susan B. Anthony came 
one evening, her hair white at seventy-five, but her eyes as 
spirited and determined as the day he had protected her from 
the rowdies at Terre Haute. Samuel Gorapers arrived to ex- 
plain that the American Federation of Labour had had to 
repudiate Gene’s industrial union in order no. to hurt their 
growing membership. Terence Powderly came back to the cell 
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block to remind him of his prediction in Scranton that trade- 
unionism was little more than a soporific. Robert Ingersoll 
entered the cell with a fatherly smile on his face, twitting Gene 
for having supported the reactionary Democratic party, advis- 
ing him to embrace the truly liberal Republican party. Majur 
O. J. Smith visited several times, once with galleys on a lauda- 
tory story about the American Railway Union, a second 
time with a signed cheque made out to Gene, the amount 
left blank. 

When he awoke on Sunday morning he felt that the prison 
was smothered under a brooding sense of loneliness and dejec- 
tion. Weekdays were workdays, men handled themselves in 
the cold, rat-ridden prison as professionally as they could: but 
Sunday was family day. No one smoked or talked or told 
stories; the men lay dispiritedly on their bunks with their eyes 
closed, trying to shut out the immediate world of cement. He 
missed Kate terribly; missed the crisp white apron over her 
go-to-meeting dress, missed her glow of satisfaction at the 
beautifully shining silver on the Sunday dinner table, the 
warmth of his own study, and the convenience of Kate’s marble 
bath. 

His depression grew acute as the dinner hour approached, 
the moment when Daisy and Daniel gathered their clan about 
the dining -table; Theodore with his Gertrude, Mary and her 
three children, Jenny and Louise each with her child, Daniel 
presiding happily and proudly at the head of the table: Daniel, 
whose beard had grown white, who followed his son’s expres- 
sion and the testimony with intense interest. Gene had forced 
himself to go to the prisoners’ mess for some watery mush 
and black coffee that morning, but he knew that he would not 
leave his cell for dinner, even though Harry the Dip had told 
him, with the first spark of life among the prisoners, that they 
had roast pork for Sunday dinner. 

A few moments before the guards came to lock-step them 
to dinner, a voice called from the corridor. Gene sprang to the 
bars. 

‘Theo!’ he exelaimed. T’m so happy to see you, that homely 
old phiz of yours looks absolutely beautiful.’ 

Theodore was carrying an enormous wicker basket. While 
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the guard unlocked the cell door, he replied. I’ve always been 
beautifiil. Gene; the only reason you haven’t thought so is that 
I look \ )0 much like you.’ 

The biotl ;rs embraced. Their happiness was a vast hole 
cut in the v . I, a summer sun pouring down its light and 
warmth to d oatc the heartbreak of the cell. 

‘Boys, I want you all to meet my brother,’ Gene exclaimed 
ra'hantly. ‘Theo, this imp is called Harry the Dip; hold on to 
your hat while you shake hands with him. This Paul Bunyan 
out of the north woods is Sven Christofesen. This is my friend 
Bass Huggard, and I’ll bet you that it’s his landlord should be 
in this cell instead of him.’ 

Theodore shook hands with each of the men. Then he put 
the wicker basket on the wooden table, unstrapped it, began 
taking out deli'’ious-smelling foods. 

‘Since Daisy only got back to Terre Haute last night, Ger- 
trude knew she wouldn’t have time to prepare anything for 
you. Look, Gene, a roast turkey with walnut dressing, a ham 
baked with sliced oranges, and three pies, apple, mince and 
pumpkin.’ 

Gene watched Theodore lay out the feast; his cellmates 
stood by, their eyes enormous. 

‘Fall to, everyone!’ he cried. 


3 

Theodore came again at eight the next morning with a new 
shirt, collar and tic, saying. ‘As long as you are going to be 
the prima donna of the day. you might as well get all spruced 
up.’ then wrapped his brother in a blanket while he took his 
grey tweed suit to a tailor to be freshly pressed and his shoes 
to be shined. 

The Sunday newspapers had announced that Eugene V. 
Debs would go on the stand early Monday morning. When 
Gene entered the courtroom through the rear door he saw 
Theodore and Louise in the front seats: and when he saw 
Gloria in the row opposite he realized how passionately he had 
been hoping she would be there to hear his side of the story. 
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Even as he walked to his seat at the defence table he sensed 
that this group of spectators had a diflFerent feel from those of 
the week before: they seemed more sympathetically disposed. 
He mentioned this to Darrow, who scanned the audience, 
smiled and nodded several times before turning back to his 
client. 

‘You have attracted a distinguished audience. Gene; there 
are several professors oiu there from the University of Chicago, 
surrounded by their students, and at least half a dozen mem- 
bers of the Sunset Club. They’ll provide good background for 
the story you’re going to tell.’ 

Gene was sworn in, then went to the witness box and stood 
in front of it for a moment, gazing out at the courtroom: tall, 
lean, angular, fair of complexion, his wide mouth raised slightly 
to one side, his eyes more grey than blue. A murmur went 
quickly over the spectators as he stood there, but Judge Gross- 
cup banged his gavel, the courtroom quieted, and Gene sat 
down in the same box where fifty witnesses had sat in the 
prosecution’s effort to portray him as a conspirator against the 
public peace. 

Darrow began very quietly, leading Gene into the story of 
his life: that he had gone to work scraping paint off railroad 
cars at fourteen; that after a year of this work he had become a 
locomotive, fireman, sharing the hard, dangerous life of the 
men who went down the rails for their living. Gene told of the 
depression year of 1873, when he had gone on to St. Louis to 
look for work, joined tlie thousands of unemployed who 
walked the streets cold and hungry, begging food for their 
children. He told of impending years as a clerk in Hulman’s 
grocery store while in his mind he searched for his niche in 
life, for a job which would have meaning and purpose over and 
above the earning of necessities. To the jammed and hushed 
courtroom he explained how his imagination had been cap- 
tured by the men who ran the trains; how he had suffered for 
them because they were being brutalized by a seventy-hour 
week, drinking themselves into insensibility for momentary 
escape, pushed about by a force they could neither understand 
nor control; maimed, crippled, killed on their job, often for no 
failure of their own, and then disinherited as no longer useful 
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to their lines. He told of how Joshua Leach had come to Terre 
Haute to organize a local of the new Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen, how the opportunity to work with the railroaders 
he loved, and the chance to help their poverty-ridden families, 
had brought him the joyful knowledge that here at last was a 
chance to s^rve. 

Ned Har'- ness was on his feet constantly, protesting, ‘Your 
Honour, this material is irrelevant!’ 

But Harrow worked his way forward from Gene’s first 
meeting with the firemen in the hall in Terre Haute, through 
the obstacles placed in their way by management, the indolence 
and ignorance of the railroaders themselves. He told how he 
had entered the labour movement for the simple purpose of 
providing benevolent insurance; of how he had progressed 
from this to the basic trade-union objectives of shorter working 
hours, higher wages, safer working conditions. Leaning forward 
eagerly in the chair, his rich warm voice sounding a clackety- 
clack, clackety-clack, click-clack, click-clack over the years, he 
addressed now the jury, now the judge, now the newspaper- 
men at the Press table, now the throng of spectators, now 
Louise and Theodore, who had their long, lean Debs faces 
turned up to him. 

But mostly he was speaking to Gloria. Never by the 
slightest expression did he show that he knew she was there. 
She gazed at him intently, absorbing every word, revealing no 
emotion. In his heart he knew he was trying to justify himself 
to the love of his youth, and to that youth itself, wanting des- 
perately for her not to condemn him, think him a misguided 
fool who had squandered his years and his patrimony, bring- 
ing little but trouble and confusion in his wake. He must 
convince her in order to convince himself, he must prove that 
what had been done could not have been left undone. 

Ever since his arrest he had been portrayed in the big city 
newspapers as a dangerous and destructive character. Now for 
the first time as his own story poured forth, as his devotion 
became manifest to all people who ate their bread with the 
sweat still caked on their faces, millions of strangers came to 
know him as a man, as a cause, as a passion, as a voice crying 
in the wilderness, crying out for them, wherever they might be, 
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in whatever dark or distant arena, in whatever plight or pain. 

His repatriation was fleeting: Ned Harkness had a sharp 
legal mind and a driving will behind it At last the two men 
faced each other; the silence in the crowded courtroom was 
tactile. 

‘Mr. Debs, you call yourself a railroader, do you not?’ 

‘I work with railroad men.’ 

‘How long is it since you have done any actual labour?’ 

‘Since your bosses put me in gaol. Mr. Harkness.’ 

‘I am talking about the labour you do with youi hands 
and your arms and your muscles, Mr. Debs. Actually it is 
twenty-two years since you turned in a full day of hard work, 
is it not?’ 

Gene suppressed a smile as he recalled Engles’s similar 
accusation that he did his labouring safely behind a desk. 

‘It is that long since I shovelled coal into a boiler,’ he re- 
plied. 

‘And in the interim, Mr. Debs, you have been the manager 
of labour organizations, have you not?’ 

‘I have been the secretary of several unions.’ 

‘Were yon paid well for your efforts, Mr. Debs?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘How much money were you earning at the time you de- 
clared your nation-wide strike?’ 

‘Three thousand dollars a year.’ 

‘I heard you tell the gentlemen of the jury that you started 
the American Railway Union at a wage of seventy-five dollars 
a month. That’s a phenomenal rise in salary in one short year, 
is it not?’ 

‘It is a good raise.’ 

‘Mr. Debs, who raised your wages from seventy-five a 
rr.rinth to three thousand a year?’ 

‘The officers of my union.’ 

‘You made no effort to refuse this enormous raise?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘The various unions you have worked for, Mr. Debs, they 
give you an expense account, do they not?’ 

‘I have had an expense account.’ 

‘Did anyone actually keep books on your expenditures?’ 
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‘None that I know of.* 

‘Then you could have spent as many thousands of dollars 
on yourself, your travelling and your pleasures as you saw fit?’ 

T never thought about it that way, Mr. Harkness.’ 

‘How much money was there in your treasury at the time 
you began your strike?’ 

‘About forty thousand dollars.’ 

‘Who had control over this money?’ 

‘The defendants you see at that table down there, Mr. 
Harkness.’ 

‘And also the defendant at whom 1 am gazing in the witness 
box, is that not so?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘How much of that forty thousand dollars were you plan- 
ning to spend on a higher salary for yourself and your expense 
account?' 

‘As much as I thought necessary to continue building our 
organization.’ 

‘In other words, Mr. Debs, there is very little control 
exerted over you, is that not so?’ 

‘The General Managers’ Association makes up for that, 
Mr. Harkness.’ 

There was a quick laugh from the spectators. Ned Hark- 
ness did not like the sound of it, and turned to glare. Gloria 
sat with her head down, her face concealed. 

‘But actually, Mr. Debs, what is the essential difference 
between you and your distorted conception of a manager? 
You run your organization with autocratic methods; you 
spend as much of its money as you wish, without accounting 
for it; you raise your salary whenever it pleases you and to 
whatever extent you think safe at the moment.’ 

Darrow was on his feet, exclaiming, ‘Your Honour, coun- 
sel is not cross-examining the defendant; he is making 
speeches to this court, and libellous speeches, in my opinion.’ 

‘Counsel will confine himself to cross-examination.’ 

‘Your Honour, every word I have elicited from the defen- 
dant is directly relative and material, for it is my thesis that 
this man sitting in the witness box is no leader of labour, but 
a vulture preying off them; a man who has not soiled his 
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hands for twenty-two years, but like every demagogue has 
used labour’s varying fortunes to cry havoc and fatten his own 
purse.’ 

Ned Harkness leaned over the prosecution table, opening a 
sealed envelope. ‘Your Honour, I ask permission to offer 
this photograph in evidence. Mr. Debs, do you recognize this 
photograph?’ 

Gene saw it was a picture of his home in Terre Haute, 
standing in all its serene Queen Anne dignity, and looking 
very lovely. 

‘It is a picture of my home in Terre Haute.’ 

‘You built this home for yourself, Mr. Debs?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And you paid cash for it?’ 

‘I did.’ 

‘And it has been completed for many years, has it not, 
Mr. Debs?’ 

‘Mrs. Debs and I have lived in it for five years.’ 

‘Your Honour, I ask that this exhibit be passed among 
the jurymen.’ 

Judge Grosscup nodded approval. The clerk handed the 
picture to the foreman, who looked at it quickly and passed 
it down the front row of the jury box. The spectators craned in 
the hopeless effort to see the picture; but they had no trouble in 
seeing that the jurymen were impressed by the Debs home. 

‘Mr. Debs, how much did it cost you to build that house?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘You don’t know, Mr. Debs? Then who does?’ 

‘My wife. I turn all my earnings over to her and she 
built the house.’ 

‘Did Mrs. Debs have a private source of income at the 
time this house was built?’ 

‘My wife invested my earnings.’ 

‘Invested? In what, Mr. Debs?’ 

‘Stocks and bonds, I suppose.’ 

‘Ah, I see. From your meagre earnings as an employee 
of the Locomotive Firemen, your wife was able to build up 
an estate of first-rate stocks and bonds. What is the extent 
of your holdings to-day?’ 
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‘I don’t know.’ 

‘You don’t know?’ 

‘Mrs. Debs handles all the business affairs of our family.’ 

‘I am glad you put it that way. M**. Debs. For I want to 
make it doubly dear to this jury that you are a business man, 
not a worker; that your stock-in-trade is the employees of 
the railrc:; '. that you keep them at work or send them out on 
strikes as it suits the purpose of your business interests and 
your profits.’ 

Once again Darrow was on his feet, but Gene waved him 
down. 

‘That is correct, Mr. Harkness, I am a business man; the 
purpose of my business is to protect the employees of the rail- 
roads, to secure them a just and adequate wage, to build for 
them the security which every working man and. working 
woman deserves as the price of his labour.’ 

Harkness turned to Darrow. saying sardonically, ‘Perhaps 
counsel for the defence would be so kind as to tell his client 
to come down off his soapbox and back into the federal court, 
where he is under indictment.’ 

‘My father made a living off of soapboxes in his grocery 
store for thirty years,’ interrupted Gene. ‘I have nothing 
against them.* 

Harkness left the defence table, walked between Gene 
and the jury box, took up a position alongside Gene, facing 
the courtroom. 

‘Mr. Debs, isn’t it true that a strike is war, and that 
your primary purpose is to so intimidate the opposition 
over the potential loss of its equipment that they will sur- 
render?’ 

‘We simply refuse to work when conditions become in- 
tolerable.’ 

‘In this strike you were the leading general of your forces. 
Mr. Debs?’ 

‘If the far-fetched figure of speech pleases you, Mr. Hark- 
ness.’ 

‘It doesn’t please me. It revolts me, revolts me to ihe very 
core of my nature, just as it revolts every right-thinking and 
right-minded American citizen. For it is now perfectly ob- 
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vious, Mr. Debs, what you are after. You have built a union of 
one hundred and forty thousand members, you have forty 
thousand dollars in your treasury, a three-thousand-dollar 
wage, and God alone knows how many more thousands for 
your private expenses. How many railroad employees did 
you hope to unionize?’ 

The entire million men and women employed in every 
phase of railroading.’ 

‘And when you have your million members, how much 
money will you have in your treasury? A quarter million 
dollars? A half million?’ 

‘Perhaps.’ 

‘And how much salary would you be taking for yourself, 
Mr. Debs? Twenty thousand dollars a year? Thirty? Forty 
thousand?’ 

This time Judge Grosscup sustained Darrow’s objection to 
Harkness’s harangue as being incompetent. Harkness drew 
himself to his full height, then turned to the jury box and 
smiled. 

‘The prosecution has no further questions to ask of Mr. 
Debs, for we arc confident that we have portrayed him in his 
full light, a freebooter who has lived off the backs of labour 
for some twenty-two years, and has grown too big for his 
own bailiwick; who was waging a class war against American 
industry for the sole purpose of seizing control over the rail- 
road empire and using it for his own selfish ends and personal 
advantage.’ 

In the excitement-charged silence of the courtroom, Gloria 
Harkness suddenly rose and walked down the centre aisle as 
quickly as she could. Gene bolted upright in the witness box; 
he watched Gloria’s back until she had disappeared through 
tlic far door. 


4 

Clarence Darrow had subpoenaed George Pullman to the 
witness stand the following morning. Gene hardly slept that 
night, tossing and turning on his hard bunk with the anticipa- 
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tion of hearing Mr. Pullman explain the twenty-six million 
dollars of undistributed profits which lay in the company’s 
treasury, and the threc-million-dollar cash dividend which was 
distributed to the stock-holders at the exact moment when 
the workers’ wages were cut to match the sum owed by them 
^or rent of company houses. Gene believed that the most im- 
portant fact of the trial, and the one he most wanted to see 
spread across the front pages of the land, was that a mere 
hundred thousand dollars taken off the dividend and left in 
working men’s wages would have avoided the starvation, des- 
peration and industrial warfare. Just how would George Pull- 
man justify his conduct before a civilized world? 

He could have saved himself the sleeplessness: when 
Judge Grosscup convened court in the morning, with hundreds 
of spcclatoi^ jammed into the side aisles and the Press table 
occupied by some of America's best-known writers. George 
Pullman was eminently conspicuous by his absence. Deputy 
Marshal Jones, who had tried to serve the subpoena, testified 
that Mr. Pullman had lied from his office just as he had 
entered. 

Gene thought it advantageous for the American public to 
have an opportunity to watch George Pullman flee from a 
subpoena. 

‘wSend a marshal to cover his home as well as his office,’ 
he suggested to Darrow, ‘yoifll have him in here to-morrow 
morning.’ 

Gene had under-estimated his adversary: the following 
morning Mr. Pullman's law>er, Robert Todd Lincoln, an- 
nounced to the court that his client had left on his private 
train for the East the night before. 

T insist that Mr. Lincoln tell this court,’ stormed Darrow. 
‘whether his client did not know that there was a subpoena 
out for him?’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Pullman heard about it. but he thought that a 
subpoena had no effect until it was served, and so he went 
ahead with his plans to vacation.’ 

The son of Abraham Lincoln helping to keep the white 
workers of America in slavery! thought Gene. 

Darrow declared belligerently, ‘Your Honour, I ask that 
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George Pullman be arrested for contempt of court, exactly as 
my client was! We hereby serve notice ihat we will subpoena 
jvery last member of the General Managers’ Association to 
testify on this stand everything they know about their own 
sharp practices in conspiracy!’ 

The next morning, just as Gene was being brought in 
through the rear door o? the court by the deputy marshal, 
George Pullman entered through the front door with Robert 
Todd Lincoln on his left, a second attorney on his right. 
The three men made their way to Judge Grosscup’s room. 
Fifteen minutes later Mr. Pullman emerged from chambers, 
smiled to the courtroom and walked out. Judge Grosscup 
took his place upon the bench, declaiing that Mr. Pullman 
had explained his absence satisfactorily and would not be 
required to testify at the trial. 

Before Gene or Darrow could recover from their astonish- 
ment, Edwin Walker arose and announced that due to the 
illness of juror John Coe the prosecution asked that ihe case 
be adjourned and put on the calendar for vetiial at a future 
date. 

‘You Honour, I demand that court be recessed for a few 
days,’ said Darrow, ‘until John Coe can recover his health.’ 

‘I am afraid that would do no good,’ replied Judge Gross- 
cup. ‘Prosecution has brought me a doctor’s affidavit that Mr. 
Coe will be ill in bed for at least a moi ili.’ 

‘Then the defence asks Your Honour to conclude this 
case with eleven jurors: we cannot be more than a couple of 
days away from completion.’ 

Ned Harkness sprang to his feet. 

‘The prosecution cannot accept any such illegal proposal.’ 

‘Then I move that the defendants be discharged!’ 

‘That will have to be denied,’ answered Judge Grosscup. 
‘It is not agreeable to the government, and it is not prac- 
ticable. I will set this trial for the first Monday in May.’ He 
rose, turned to the jury, and said, ‘Gentlemen, thank you for 
your close attention to this case. You are now dismissed.’ 

Pandemonium broke loose as Judge Grosscup made his 
way quickly to his chambers. Gene went to Daisy and Daniel, 
who had come to Chicago to be by their son’s side when the 
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verdict was announced. When be turned back to the defence 
table to clasp hands with his comrades, he saw the jurors 
streaming out of their box. Before he knew what was hap- 
pening, they had surrounded him with broad smiles on their 
faces, were shaking his hand, clapping him on the back. 
Everyone began speaking at once. 

‘You’re not guilty of anything we could see. Too bad we 
didn’t get Pullman up on the stand. You’re all right, Mr. 
Debs. Nothing that Harkness lawyer could say would make 
us think different.’ 

The foreman, who had waited for a moment of silence, 
spoke up. ‘Mr. Debs, when we were sworn in, several of us 
felt that five years in Atlanta penitentiary for you would have 
been about the right punishment. After listening to your 
story on that stand, every last one of us felt differently about 
you and your work. We would have acquitted you like a shot.’ 

Clarence Darrow insisted upon taking the Debs family to 
a victory luncheon at the Bismarck Hotel. Everyone was 
jubilant. Darrow told them, ‘The prosecution is licked! They’ll 
never haul us into court again: George Pullman and the 
General Managers’ Association took too bad a mauling.’ 

It was the first enjoyable meal Gene had had since the 
Sunday Theodore had arrived with Gertrude’s basket. But he 
did not have an opportunity to finish his coffee: from the 
street outside they heard the cries of the newsboys, faint at 
first, then growing louder and clearer as they approached the 
hotel. 

‘EXTRY! EXTRY! Eugene Debs gets six months! Sen- 
tenced by Judge Woods for contempt of court! Read all 
about it, American Railway Officers go to prison!’ 

He turned white, then a bilious shade of green. At length 
he was able to wh'sper: 

‘Judge Woods? But how did he get jurisdiction: Judge 
Grosscup set our new jury trial for the first Monday in May. 
Clarence, can they turn around now and deny us a jury 
trial?’ 

The lawyer was even more stricken than his client. Judge 
Woods had co-signed the injunction which ordered Gene to 
put an end to the strike. If Judse Grosscup now saw fit to 
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withdraw from the more serious case of conspiracy and hand 
jurisdiction over to Judge Woods on the lesser charge of con- 
tempt. . . . Who was to stop Judge Woods from handing down 
a bench order, sending the seven men to gaol for refusal to 
obey his injunction? 

‘You mean, can they do it legally? That all depends on 
whether you think the law was written for the protection 
of property or for the protection of people. The General 
Managers’ Association was determined to send you to prison 
for conspiracy and now they have conspired to get you there.’ 

Daisy reached under the table for his hand and squeezed 
it. Daniel’s eyes, fogged over with tears, found his son’s and 
smiled reassuringly. Gene thought, Daisy and Daniel, they’ll 
survive it. But poor Kate, what has she to sustain her? She 
knew all along I would go to gaol. She understands her own 
people better than 1 do. How will she take the blow, all alone, 
with nothing to solace her? 


5 

He had twenty-four hours in which to surrender to Marshal 
Arnold for the trip to Woodstock. He and Theodore were dis- 
cussing the .plans to move the American Railway Union’s 
headquarters to Terre Haute when the oflicc door was thrown 
open and Ray Eppinghauscr burst in. He was the fireman to 
whom Gene had given his new winter overcoat that freezing 
night in the Terre Haute yards. Ray had moved to Chicago a 
number of years before, married and taken over his father-in- 
law’s prosperous coal yard. 

‘What you need. Gene,’ declared Ray, ‘is a drink, a good 
sidf drink.’ 

Gene considered the idea soberly for a moment. 

‘You’re right!’ he replied with his eyes snapping. ‘When a 
man’s been double-crossed by his own government. . . .’ 

‘Let’s go down to Harvey’s; we can get a booth and drink 
like gentlemen.’ 

Harvey’s was still quiet at this early hour, the waiters’ 
aprons white and crisp, the snowy linen on the front tables 
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gleaming as the three men walked to a secluded section at the 
rear. Eppinghauser exchanged greetings with the waiter, an 
older man with swooping handlebar moustaches. 

‘Oscar, these men are my friends. I want you to break out 
the best bourbon in the safe.’ 

‘Yes. Mr. Eppinghauser, and shall we make all three of 
them doubles, as usual?’ 

Oscar returned in a few moments with three tall glasses, 
canking icily, the pure amber fluid just an inch from the top 
rim. The bourbon tasted acrid against Gene’s palate, for he was 
not accustomed to anything so strong; he drank beer with the 
boys at their various meeting-places, and very occasionally a 
single scotch and water, half of which he would leave in his 
glass. He took a long draught of the bourbon; it didn’t taste 
quite so uiipicasant the second time. But his stomach seemed 
to have changed places with his mouth. Then his gorge slowly 
settled back down into the cavity of his chest, and as it got 
lower and lower finally reaching its rightful place, a great sigh 
escaped him and he felt as though someone had snapped the 
taut cable which ran straight through his body, holding his feet 
and head rigidly on cither end. He took another long swallow 
of the bourbon. 

‘Say, this is good stuff. The trouble with me is, I don’t 
drink enough.’ 

He threw his head back and emptied the remainder of the 
long drink. 

Take it easy, boy,’ said Theodore, ‘that’s more liquor than 
you’ve had in the last year.’ 

Gene heard only part of Theodore’s remark. 

It’s funny, he thought, all your life they tell you you’ve got 
blood running fastcr’n hell up and down your veins, and the 
only time you ever believe it is when you cut yourself. But I 
can believe it now: I can feel that old blood tearing through me 
a mile a minute. 

‘1 wish I could have felt this way in court, to-day, boys: I 
would have told ’em all what I thought of ’em.’ He turned to 
his brother, who was watching him with a tiny, indulgent smile. 
‘Theo, you know what’s the matter with the courts?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Theodore, ‘the judges.’ 
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Gene heard himself laugh an unnaturally loud laugh. 

‘What I’m talking about, in court you’ve got to watch your 
manners. A man like Harkness with greenbacks sticking out of 
his ears and calling you every vile name in the dictionary, can 
you tell him that he’s contemptible? Oh dear no, you have to 
think of court etiquette. When Harkness calls you an extor- 
tionist, battening off helpless workers, all you can do is say 
‘Yes, sir’ and ‘No, sir’! Ah, Oscar, it’s good to sec you again. 
The trouble with me is. I’m too sober. Fill up my glass, double.’ 

‘I should have smuggled in a bottle of bourbon to your cell,’ 
said Ray, ‘then maybe you wouldn’t have been so polite.’ 

Gene raised his glass, closed his eyes, and swallowed half 
the liquid. He could no longer feel blood in his veins, now it 
was like ants, millions of little ants racing up and down on the 
outside of his arteries. He turned to Theodore. 

‘I propose a toast to King Pullman, monarch of that beauti- 
ful kingdom where all that is ugly and discordant is eliminated.’ 

‘You drink to him,’ said Theodore. ‘One of us is going to 
have to stay sober.’ 

Oscar picked up the empty glas.se.s. ‘Wouldn’t you like to 
order now, Mr. Eppinghauser?’ 

‘What do you want to eat. Gene?’ 

‘Another bourbon.’ 

‘Oscar,, bring Mr. Debs another bourbon, then bring us 
your special green cucumber salad, and thick steaks with 
French-fried onions.’ 

Oscar brought the green cucumber salad with razor-thin 
slices of pumpernickel. But now the maggots had ceased to 
crawl up and down on the outside of Gene’s veins, and his 
body had gone numb. Ideas raced brilliantly through his mind. 
Theodore fed him buttered slices of pumpernickel, while he 
(ievoured the cucumbers. Suddenly he leaned across the table 
to Ray. 

‘You think the American Railway Union is gone, don't 
you? You think it’s dead and buried under Emperor Pullman’s 
monument? That’s what everybody thinks to-day, but they’re 
wrong, do you hear me? The American Railway Union is alive, 
yes, and it’s going to stay alive, it’s going to grow stronger 
every day. In a month we’ll have a quarter of a million mem- 
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bcrs, in three months a half a million, by the time I get out of 
gaol we’ll have a million loyal members, every last person who 
works on the railroads.’ 

‘Here’s your steak. Mr. Debs,’ said Oscar. 

Gene tried to cut the meat, but the relation of the knife 
and the for!; to the food on the plate was vague. 

‘Let me uut it for you,’ said Theodore. 

Gene bolted the steak, the onions and several of the hard- 
shelled rolls. Oscar arrived with two more double bourbons. 
Gene took a liberal gulp. 

‘Easy, son, easy,’ cautioned Theodore. ‘I’ll admit you’re 
entitled to a good drunk ’ 

‘You’re right! I got a drunk coming. I’m sick of the whole 
mess. I’m tired of all this sentimental nonsense called service 
and usefulness and brotherhood. I say to hell with it all! You 
hear me, Theo, I’m satiated.’ He ran his right index finger in a 
sweeping gesture across the middle of his mouth. ‘Fed up, to 
the teeth.’ 

‘Right you are, Gene,’ agreed Ray. ‘You just become a 
grafting millionaire like that Harkness called you.’ 

Gene’s thoughts did a back flip. ‘And what’s more,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘we're not going to stop when we have a million 
members in the American Railway Union: we re going out to 
organize every other great industry in America: steelworkers, 
miners, lumberjacks. You didn’t know 1 had a great dream in 
the back of my head, did you, Ray? Well I have and it’s even 
got a name. Society of Industrial Unions: twenty million wor- 
kers and their families! It won’t take us long, a few years at the 
most, and every man and woman who works for a living in 
America will be a member of one big union.’ 

‘My friend, you’re drunk,’ announced Ray. 

It was nine o’clock when they left Harvey’s to go to Ray’s 
house. Gene no sooner hit the fresh air than he felt as though 
someone had dropped his stomach down his gullet at the end of 
a string, and at any moment would pull it up. Theodore helped 
him into the hansom. 

The three men were admitted to the brownstone house by 
Ray’s wife, who took a quick look at her husband, murmured 
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something about . the town again,’ and then disappeared. 
Ray went to a cabinet, opened a new bottle of bourbon and 
announced, ‘Now we can get down to some serious drinking.’ 

Take it away,’ groaned Gene. 

‘The head of twenty million workers in the Society of In- 
dustrial Unions unable to handle his liquor! How do you ex- 
pect to hold together a vast industrial union if you can’t even 
hold four bourbons?’ 

Gene clutched the tall glass, swallowed. Mrs. Epping- 
hauser called in, ‘I fixed the bed in the spare bedroom, Ray, in 
case your friends can’t get home under their own traction.’ 

Ray sprang up. ‘My beautiful, wonderful Hannah: even 
when I am drunk she is indulgent. May you and yours prosper 
unto the seventh generation.’ 

Mrs. Eppinghauscr laughed. ‘If you don’t stop spending our 
hard-earned money on hard liquor, we won’t even prosper 
unto the second generation.’ 

With tears in his eyes. Gene said, ‘How wonderful to ha\c 
a good wife! 1 have a good wife, too, haven’t I, Theo? But she 
has a bad husband, a gaolbird. Poor Kate, all she wanted was 
to be respectable, and to keep in the right element. And what 
do I do to her? I break her heart, I ruin her social position, I 
use up alt her savings. What does she get out of it? A prison 
sentence? 'Yes, Theo, Kate is going to prison, too . . . and what 
has she done to deserve it? Nothing but make me a good home 
and be a faithful wife.’ 

He took several long gulps from his glass, then found him- 
self in a rage. 

‘You know why Harkness did it, don’t you? You think it 
was only to make himself look good to his bosses? Sure, he 
had to stage that attack so that they would raise his salary, but 
thyt wasn’t what he was thinking about, he was just trying to 
make me look bad to his wife, that’s all.’ 

‘Easy, Gene,’ cautioned Theodore. 

‘. . . trying to prove to her that she made no mistake in 
marrying him. That it’s all right to leech off big corporations, 
because everybody is leeching off everybody else. If I am living 
in a mansion I built off the backs of labour, that makes him 
look like a man instead of a lackey.’ 
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‘You surely are drunk,’ announced Ray. ‘Here, let me fill 
your glass, it’ll sober you.’ 

Gene turned to Theodore, his face pale, his eyes big and 
hurt. ‘And she believed him. Theo. She didn’t miss a word, an 
accusation. She never took her eyes off him for an instant, you 
saw that, didn’t you, Theo?’ 

Suddenly he knew that he must have fresh air or he would 
suffocate. He went out into the back yard, then decided that 
he had to write to Kate, took out his pocket knife to sharpen 
a pencil, and promptly dropped them both into the fish pond. 
He murmured: 

‘Sleep now . . . sure wake me . . . four o’clock . . . train 
leaving for Woodstock at five.’ 

‘We’ll just put Gene to bed,’ said Theodore. ‘I have to 
catch a train back to Terre Haute.’ 

‘Don’t worry about a thing,’ said Ray. ‘I’ll have him up 
by four.’ 

Gene woke several times. When he tried to lift his head 
the pillow started going around as though it were on a circular 
motor. Ill and nauseous, he managed to get back to sleep. 
When at last he awakened, and was able to reach for his watch, 
he saw that it was seven o’clock; a quick look out the window 
told him that it was seven o’clock in the evening.’ 

‘I’ve missed the train,’ he groaned. ‘I gave Marshal Arnold 
ray word I’d be back by four.’ 

His eyes ached, his head throbbed, and bis insides felt as 
though they were on fire, yet he managed to stumble into his 
clothes. Ray was seated at the table with his family, calmly 
eating dinner. 

‘Ray, for heaven’s sake. You know I promised to be back 
by four!’ 

‘You were so sound asleep. Gene, and I thought you needed 
the rest.’ 

Gene collapsed on to a dining-room chair. ‘I have never 
felt so wretched.’ 

‘Get a good night’s sleep for yourself, you’ll be a new man 
in the morning.’ 

Gene stumbled back to the bedroom, took off his clothes. 
All through the intermediate hours of the night he tossed and 
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rolled, sick to his stomach and sick to his head. The only 
comfort he could find was that Kate was not there to see him. 

Ray came in at seven in the morning. 

‘Why, Gene, you still look under the weather. Whatever 
happened to you, laddie boy?’ 

‘It must have been those green cucumbers I had at Har- 
vey’s. I never could eat cucumbers.’ 

Ray shoved the morning paper under Gene’s nose. 

‘The whole town’s looking for you, including the sheriflTs 
posse. We’d better get downtown before they smoke us out.’ 

Shortly after eleven the two men rode up to the fifth floor 
of the Monadnock Building. Marshal Arnold’s anteroom was 
crowded with newspapermen. Gene’s entrance raised a hulla- 
baloo and a barrage of questions. 

‘Where you been, Mr. Debs? Is that a mint you’re chew- 
ing?’ 

‘I’ve been sick, boys,’ said Gene lightly. ‘Friend Epping- 
hauser here took me to Harvey’s where I had a green cucum- 
ber salad.’ 

Marshal Arnold appeared in the doorway. ‘Will you two 
gentlemen kindly come into my office?’ 

Arnold closed the door behind him; he was white with 
anger. 

‘Mr. D’ebs, you have broken your promise and your word 
of honour. I came to respect you during the trial, and now 
you have forfeited that respect.’ 

Gene blanched. The marshal was right. Stumblingly Ray 
explained about the cucumber salad and Gene’s illness. 

‘Then why didn’t you send a message that Mr. Debs was 
sick?’ 

Flabbergasted, Ray replied; ‘I am sorry. I didn’t think it 
m..de any diflercnce . . . whether Mr. Debs went to Woodstock 
yesterday or today.’ 

In a towering rage. Marshal Arnold shouted, ‘Doesn’t make 
any difference!’ 

Weak and sickish. Gene began to tremble. Deputy Logan 
came into the room. He was to take Gene to Woodstock; they 
had become friendly during the weeks of the trial. 
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‘Marshal Arnold, Mr. Debs does look pretty bad. I know 
you don’t want to send a sick man up to Woodstock. Sheriff 
Eckert might refuse to accept him. Why not let me set up a 
cot in the jury room? I’m sure that if Mr. Debs could have a 
few hours sleep . . .’ 

Gene flashed him a look of gratitude. There was a pause, 
then Marshal Arnold said, ‘Well, all right, but be sure to 
lock the door on him.’ 

It was cool and quiet in the jury room. Gene slept until 
three o’clock. He awakened feeling considerably better. In a 
few moments Logan looked in, then took him down to the dis- 
patch cell to wait until train time. 

He did not hear her enter, did not even know she was 
there until ‘^hc sat beside him on the bench and turned her 
eyes full on his. In maturing she had fulfilled all the promise of 
the young girl: her eyes were deep, safe harbours for any- 
one’s pain; her cheeks had slimmed, her bosom deepened, yet 
even after having bcirne two children, her figure was as slender 
and graceful as the seventeen-year-old who had leaned up 
high, very high, to get her hands locked about his neck while 
he held her supple body against him and kissed the sweet, 
loving lips. All so many, many years ago. 

‘Gloria,’ he whispered. 

It was obvious that she did not know exactly why she had 
come but had followed an impulse. They would have only five 
minutes together, five minutes out of a lifetime, and yet the 
seconds were ticking away while they sat in silence, knowing 
how surely and wondrously they had once been in love. 

When she did speak, it was not about the memory pressing 
hard against their hearts: the day in the storeroom ofiEice behind 
the grocery when she had tried to say good-bye, to give him 
fair warning that she was about to marry Ned Harkness. She 
talked about the friendly little practice her father had built up 
in Chicago, of his nostalgia for Terre Haute and the gay house 
on Tenth Street. Then, abruptly, her voice changed. 

‘Gene, you didn’t mind my being at the courtroom?’ 

‘No. Gloria. I was glad to sec you sitting loyally behind 
your husband, even if it had to be against me.’ 
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Her voice was like Daisy’s: soft, kind. 

‘No, I ... 1 found out . . . you were alone, that your wife 
stayed in Terre Haute. Oh. Gene. I heard them planning what 
they would do to you . . . right in my own home, the railroad 
presidents and their lawyers! I had to let you know that you 
weren’t alone, that someone was by your side . . . cveiy 
moment in the court.’ 

He held her hand in his. 

‘I sensed it then, Gloria, but now I know. Each day I 
brought the image of your face back witli me into the rat-hole 
of a cell. You turned it into a cool green bank of the Wabash.’ 

She sprang up with the quick, lithe movement he remem- 
bered. There was a radiance in her eyes. 

‘Some part of me will always love you. Gene, no matter 
how many years pass or what happens to us. There’s nothing 
disloyal about it.’ 

They were silent, each wondering how it was that human 
lives got so terribly, so mcaninglessly scrambled. I'hc guard 
knocked on the bars with his key. 

‘I’m sorry, Mrs. Harkness, but I can only give you an- 
other minute.’ 

She stood facing him. 

‘Gene, I think you were right and they were wrong. They're 
fighting for dollars, you're fighting for human life. They are 
the ones who arc in prison. Gene, the prison of their own in- 
satiable greed. I’ve watched them, I know. I1ie country thinks 
you lost and they won, but some day they’ll find the decision 
has been reversed. Oh, Gene, there’s no prison in the world 
that can have bars for you.’ 

Then it was lime to go, time to be parted again. For one 
blinding flash her lips were on his, her lingers locked tight 
'•ehind his neck, and he held her to him, closely. 

Then she was gone. 

He looked up. The bars had vanished. 


6 


He was sitting by the window, Logan at his side and Curran 
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opposite, when the train’s fireman and engineer in their striped 
overalls and peaked caps came marching down from the head 
of the irain. The engineer was Benny Balken, a former mem- 
ber >f the Terre Haute Local; the fireman, Ed Ainsworth, had 
been a C nt Northern switchman during the contest with 
James Hi 

‘Hello, Benny and Ed. Nice to sec you again,’ said Gene. 

Benny growled. ‘Is this here the train that’s taking you up 
to Woodstock?’ 

‘The very same, Benny.’ 

‘Then they’re going to have to get themselves another en- 
gineer.’ 

‘Yeah, and a fireman too. It ain’t never gonna be said that 
Ed Ainsworth fired the engine that took Gene Debs to gaol.’ 

‘It’s ad 1 igh.t. boys. It has to be this way.’ 

‘Not with us it ain’t all right. Gene. Let them use a horse 
and buggy.’ 

Already conscience-stricken at the trouble he had caused, 
Gene persuaded the deputies to walk him up to the engine. The 
four men climbed the steel rungs into the cab. Gene took off 
his coat, collar and tie, and rolled up his sleeves. 

The train moved out at its scheduled time, with Gene hand- 
ling the stormy end of a scoop. The shovel felt wonderful in his 
hands, and so did the heat of the boiler as he graduallv worked 
the pressure up to 140. Soon his arms grew tired and his back 
began to ache, then blisters puffed up on his palms. At the end 
of a half-hour he was in misery: Ned Harkness had been right 
in saying that he had grown soft. Yet he would not put down 
the shovel. This ordeal would be his retribution; he would 
sweat out the last of the alcohol. When he stepped down from 
the cab at the Woodstock station, exhausted, his face caked 
with sweat and coal dust, and every muscle aching, he felt 
whole and clean again. 

Woodstock was a quiet village set in the midst of pros- 
perous farmlands. They crossed the smooth green slopes of a 
park bordered by elm and maple trees. Some of the towns- 
people recognized him from the pictures in the newspapers, 
others knew by the appearance of the two deputies that this 
was the last of the American Railway Union prisoners. He felt 
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their undisguised hostility: why did they have to have federal 
prisoners foisted upon them? 

When they had crossed the public square with its band- 
stand and iron fountain, they came to the red brick gaol. Sheriff 
Eckert, a brown-haired, brown-eyed man, was waiting, an un- 
lighted cigar between his teeth. Deputy Logan handed over a 
batch of papers, saying, ‘Sheriff Eckert, this is Mr. Eugene V. 
Debs. If you will sign this delivery paper, I will leave him in 
your care.’ 

Sheriff Eckert scrawled his name at the bottom of the 
receipt, then turned to Gene. He was courteous but cool. 

‘We play no favourites in this gaol, Mr. Debs: neither do we 
discriminate against any of the prisoners. The rules are well 
established. We will expect you to abide by them.’ 

‘You will have no difficulty with me. Sheriff,’ replied Gene 
with a slow smile. 

He turned to Deputy Logan and thanked him for his kind- 
nesses. The sheriff unlocked a heavy iron door. Gene entered the 
prison quarters, which occupied the rear half of the gaol build- 
ing. There were twelve cells lining the wall which backed on to 
the sheriff’s living quarters in the front half of the building. In 
front of the cages was a thirty-foot corridor, with a hanging 
kerosene lamp, and barred windows overlooking a quiet street; 
the bars across the windows were not unlike those across the 
front bedroom window of the house in which he had been born. 

His seven colleagues set up a terrific din. 

‘Why, Gene, what do you mean by keeping the federal 
government waiting? Were those cucumbers aged in the wood? 
Why didn’t you invite us on that party. President Debs?’ 

His pale face flushed with embarrassment as he walked 
down the row of cells, shaking hands with each of his asso- 
ciates. 

‘Don’t squeeze the paw too hard, boys, I earned passage 
from Chicago shovelling coal.’ 

Sheriff Eckert remained standing at the head of the cell 
block. Gene continued down the line, introducing himself to 
the four county prisoners occupying the remainder of the cells. 

Then he was locked into his cell. It was clean and without 
malodour. By dint of spacing themselves systematically along 
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the side bars, his comrades could see Gene and he could watch 
their faces as they exchanged the news of the past few hours. 

At ten o’clock Sheriff Eckert returned to extinguish the 
hanging lamp; the rules forbade conversation after the light was 
out. Gene bade his fellows a quiet good-night, got out of his 
street clothes, pulled down the narrow iron cot from the wall, 
covered hitnself with the rough-textured institutional blanket, 
and lay staring up at the ceiling. His comrades had been given 
three-month sentences, but this cell was to be his home for the 
next half-year. 

Some time during the night it began to rain. At six in the 
morning when the sheriff opened the connecting steel door and 
banged on it to awaken the prisoners, the water was streaming 
in torrents against the corridor windows. 

‘Brcakf.ist is at seven. The prisoners must clean themselves 
and their cells before food is brought in.’ 

Ts there hot water available?’ asked Gene. 

‘No, Mr. Debs, you will be obliged to wash and shave in 
cold water.’ 

‘I wasn’t thinking of the shaving. Sheriff Eckert; if we had 
hot water and brushes, we could scrub the floors.’ 

Eckert stared at Gene over a cocked shoulder, then replied, 
‘Any two of you can come down into the basement and light a 
fire in the stove. Knock on this door when you are ready.’ 

Elliott and Hogan insisted that only Montanans knew how 
to stoke a potbellied stove. They returned with two washtubs 
full of hot water, heavy brushes lying on the bottom. Each man 
took his turn scrubbing the cement floor, then Gene washed 
down the iron bars of his cell while the other laughed at him 
for being a spinster. 

It was part of Mrs. Eckert’s duties to cook for the prisoners; 
the breakfast was st, ne-cold by the time the sheriff got through 
his several round trips from the family kitchen to the end of 
the long cell block. 

‘I don’t see why we have to eat off our knees on these 
bunks,’ growled George Howard from a middle cell. ‘Can’t they 
just as well let us eat at that wooden table out in the corridor?’ 

Gene replied quickly. ‘I don’t think we want to begin by 
asking favours, George; if those are the prison rules . . .’ 
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Lou Rogers, in the cell next to Gene, whispered through 
the bars, ‘I don’t know what’s gotten into George; he has com- 
plained at everything in the gaol, but I think his real grievance 
is against us.’ 

Gene raised his eyebrows. Rogers answered, ‘Far as I can 
gather, he thinks wc behaved stupidly and ruined ourselves for 
no gain whatsoever.’ 

‘George has been angry for a long time,’ said Gene, ‘but I 
thought it was at the authorities.’ 

The rain-swept days that followed kept the cell block cold 
and damp. The central lamp did not shed enough light for good 
reading, and the inclement weather deprived the men of the 
exercise period in the yard. Gene had difficulty in adjusting 
himself to life within a six-by-eight-foot world. He had brought 
along a number of books, but found himself unable to con- 
centrate. He caught cold, his car began to run, and the nerves 
of his eyes seemed to twist themselves into a cable in the 
centre of his forehead. The dark brooding hours of the day 
merged into the dark, pain-fraught hours of the night. The 
only activity he could force was the writing of a daily note 
to his wife in which he fabricated pleasant stories about his 
well-being. Through his mind pulsed her omnipresent stric- 
ture: ‘Eugene, be careful, be careful what you say; Eugene, be 
careful, be careful what you say.’ 

Perhaps Kate had been right? 

At the end of the first week his worst fears were being 
realized: they were disorganizcdly urging the time to pass, 
sinking into long, meaningless reveries, more tinged with re- 
gret for the past than hope or plans for the future. Months 
spent in this kind of animosity, and they would come out 
confused and rudderless. They must get hold of themselves 
md organize their stay. But when? How? 

Sheriff Eckert was a fair-minded man. He explained: 

‘Mr. Debs, we’ve had dozens of requests for interviews, 
people have been here from the newspapers and magazines. 
I hope you understand there’s nothing personal in my not 
letting them in? It’s just that the county rules prohibit visitors 
before two weeks.’ The sheriff champed thff cigar across his 
mouth and back, then continued, ‘Jhe \whole country’s 
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watching this gaol, Mr. Debs; if I should be too lenient . . 

‘I agree with your procedure. Sheriff,’ replied Gene. ‘I 
would do exactly the same in your place.’ 

In his loneliness he reached into his back pocket for his 
penknife to sharpen a pencil, then realized that he had not 
seen it shice he had come to Woodstock. Through his mind 
flashed an image of himself by the fishpond in the back yard 
of Ray’s house in Chicago. He wrote to Eppinghauser, asking 
him to retrieve the knife and mail it to Woodstock. 


7 

The rain eventually lashed itself out. Two of the local 
prisoners completed their sentences, the third was released on 
parole. George Howard, after an acrimonious quarrel over 
religion with Hogan, requested his transfer to the county gaol 
at Joliet, walking out on his comrades with the flat announce- 
ment that he was through with the labour movement for ever. 
And on the morning of the seventeenth day the sun came out, 
warm and gloriously bright, filling the gaol with light and hope. 

At six o’clock, when Sheriff Eckert entered the cell block, 
he said, ‘Mr. Debs, I cannot treat you and your friends as 
though you were thieves.’ 

‘You haven’t done so. Sheriff.’ 

‘No, but Eve been severe with you. I see that you arc a 
fine lot of men, in gaol for doing your job for your union.’ He 
took a batch of keys out of his back pocket. ‘From now on 
there’s no need for you to be lockei^ m your cells. Just follow 
the rules: up at six, the cells cleaned by seven, lights out at 
ten. I know I can rely on you not to do anything to get me 
in trouble.’ 

‘We’ll live up to your confidence. Sheriff.’ 

‘And from now on, you can take your meals in our dining- 
room. The food will be better, and it’ll be less work for Mrs. 
Eckert.’ 

After breakfast the men took a brisk walk in the high- 
walled yard behind the gaol, arm in arm, glad to be alive 
again. 
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‘Every time the sun comes out,’ said Gene, ‘a new world 
is bom. Maybe it wasn’t our fault, maybe the rain and the 
darkness caused it. but we have wasted seventeen precious 
days of our stay. I haven’t been to school since I was four- 
teen; Keliher and Hogan never did get past the second grade. 
This may be the last opportunity in our lives to take a 
university course; we won’t be able to say we graduated 
from Harvard or Yale, but we can always brag about our 
degree from the Woodstock gaol, providing we use our time 
wisely.’ 

‘V^at do you plan. Gene?’ asked Martin Elliott. 

‘I propose a rigid routine of study and discussion. I pro- 
pose that we bring the Railway Times back to life. I propose 
that we write letters to our friends outside and ask them to 
send us every book they can find that has to do with American 
history and social conditions. Lou, you were a school-teacher 
out in Iowa before you became a brakeman on the Quincy; if 
it is satisfactory with the rest of the boys, I name you professor 
and ask you to take charge of the study course.’ 

‘I accept the nomination.’ 

‘Martin Elliott, you’ve had experience running hotels, I 
suggest you become the inspector in charge of rules and 
quarters. 

‘Leave that to me. Gene.’ Elliott grinned. ‘If every man 
isn’t up after a yell “Six o’clock” he’s subject to a fine of ten 
cents.’ 

‘Jim Hogan, you were in the army. I suggest you become 
the colonel in charge of morning and afternoon exercise 
periods.’ 

Hogan grinned his pleasure. 

‘I will wield the birch rod during the debates. Lou, can 
y-^'U name a subject for to-night?’ 

‘I can always name a subject: Resolved, That the State 
has a Stronger Claim on the Child than the Parents. I will 
take the affirmative. Keliher. bow about you taking the nega- 
tive?’ 

‘I’m the best negative argufier ever turned out by the state 
of Montana,’ replied Keliher. 

‘Suppose we appoint Bill Bums general secretary to take 
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care of the correspondence. Roy Goodwin is the right man 
to be treasurer in charge of fines and assessments.’ 

The plan had a galvanizing effect; by the time they sat 
down to their one o’clock dinner William Burns had changed 
the lianie of Woodstock gaol to Liberty gaol. Gene had been 
elected p ident of what Roy Goodwin called their co- 
operative colony. Sylvester Kelihcr, who had been a carpenter, 
had secured some old wood from the sheriff and built book- 
cases on either side of the windows in the corridor to house 
the volumes that comprised their library: the poetry of Poe, 
Shelley and Burns, the novels of Victor Hugo and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and such social studies as Criminology by John P. 
AItgeld, Christ Came to Chicago by William T. Stead, Henry 
George’s Social Problems, Laurence Gronlund’s An Essay in 
Ethics, CaiTlylc’s French Revolution. 

The rules vvcie tacked on to the wall above the bookcase, 
with a ten-cent fine charged against anyone speaking during 
the study period, a costly stipulation for Gene, who could not 
help exclaiming aloud every time he ran across something 
interesting in a book. 

After the years of emotional turmoil it was not easy for the 
men to get down to disciplined study. For Gene Debs it was 
even more difficult; he was no longer content merely to look 
for information: what he wanted now was wisdom, a faith 
arising out of that wisdom which would enable him to re- 
construct his life. Up to this point his thinking had been not 
only piecemeal but vulnerable: no matter how deep-grained 
his conviction, something always had happened to knock it 
into invalidation. He did not consider himself vacillating or 
weak, one who could be swept away by every new opinion 
let loose in the wrrld: nevertheless, he had been obliged 
either to relinquish or to revise nearly every one of his work- 
ing beliefs. What he wanted now was a fluid social philosophy 
within which he could think and work, modify and challenge, 
in much the same fashion that any good artisan plied his craft 
within the framework of its technique. 

Having reached mid-passage sore and disabused, what was 
left for him to believe in? Money? Religion? He recalled 
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yesterday’s interview with the excitable Nellie Bly of the New 
York World, who had gained fame by circling the globe in 
eighty days. In her long string of questions, peripatetic Miss 
Bly had asked, ‘But have you no ambition to get rich?’ and 
he had replied, ‘Money-getting is a disease, as much as paresis, 
and as much to be pitied.’ 

‘But you must have some ambition in life, Mr. Debs?’ 

‘If I had my choice of the gifts that come to men. Miss 
Bly, I would ask for the power to move people.’ 

‘You mean as an orator?’ 

‘Yes, but as an orator with a vision by means of which 
men could achieve brotherhood.’ 

Nellie Bly had drawn a bead. ‘Now we’re getting some- 
where, Mr. Debs. Exactly what is this vision? Surely it can’t 
be religious? I’ve heard you called an infidel.’ 

Gene had smiled gently. ‘There arc few epithets I haven’t 
been called. I am not an unbeliever; I simply don’t subscribe 
to any creed. I wouldn’t, if I could, disturb the religion of any 
human creature. But as for another world, I haven’t time to 
think about it. I’m too intensely interested in this one.’ 

Ah, yes, he thought as he lay with his feet dangling several 
inches off the end of the iron cot, it is very simple. All I need 
is a faith. But what kind of faith? 

His hunger was sharp and clear, and there was plenty 
of solid substance in the hundreds of books that kept pouring 
in from their friends. Yet all he could find were negative 
answers: the United States Constitution had not been written 
to give all men political freedom and equality, but only those 
who possessed property; the precious ballot, which was to 
create a great and free culture, was even to-day. after the heroic 
efforts of Susan B. Anthony and her comrades, denied to the 
feminine half of the American population. The Supreme 
Court, which had been evolved as a check on the power of 
the Executive, from the very moment of its inception under 
the hand of John Marshall had set itself up as the champion 
of property over person. What was the philosophy that would 
resolve these ironies and bring actual freedom to a people 
who had achieved its external forms? 

He found a detachment about being in prison which en- 
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abled him to think more sharply than he ever had on the 
outside; being in prison was like being on a high mountain 
peak; the exclusion of the little sounds and the little sights, 
the little anguishes and the little accomplishments lent one a 
penetrating objectivity. It was as though he had retired from 
the world and, wanting nothing further from it, was able to 
look at its civilization with the point of view of an anchorite 
scholar. There was one universality he could not escape: for 
the eight thousand years of recorded history mankind had 
been kept enchained by a ruling caste and a ruling dogma. 
Was it religion that had been in power? Then the peoples of 
the world were told that any attempt to challenge the Church 
constituted blasphemy and would result in their eternal dam- 
nation. Was it monarchy in power? Then the weapon held at 
the people’s head was the divine right of kings, the military 
defence of the Fatherland. Was it property in power? Then 
once again there was a superstructure so elaborate, and by 
now so legalistic, that the ignorant masses had been led to 
believe they would perish without the sustenance provided by 
capital and private enterprise. The external formulas had 
changed; what had remained constant were the poverty and 
the helplessness of the people. 

His testing hour was the quiet and blackness of the cell 
block after his comrades had gone to sleep, when he sorted 
out his impressions of the day, clarifying, re-orienting, some- 
times rejecting everything he had thought during the fourteen 
hours of study. 

Ray Eppinghauser had written to say that he had re- 
covered the penknife from the fishpond, but the hinges had 
become so rusted that the hardware man said they would 
have to be replaced. Wouldn’t Gene rather spend the money 
for a new knife? Gene wrote back that the knife was precious 
to him because he had bought it on his way to his first union 
meeting with Joshua Leach, and to please have new hinges 
put in no matter what they cost. 

When the knife finally reached him in Woodstock it was 
like the past come back. As he turned it over in his hands 
and opened the blades to inspect the new parts he realized 
that very little of the original knife was left: the big blade he 
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had snapped trying to open the window of the meeting hall in 
Terre Haute after vandals had wrecked the room; one of the 
bone handles he had smashed on the floor of the cell in the 
Chicago gaol on the night he watched the railroad yards go 
up in flames: the little blade which he used to sharpen his 
pencils now resembled a scimitar more closely than a straight- 
edged blade. In another year or two he would have to replace 
that small blade, and the other bone handle that was growing 
so brittle. Then it would be a completely new knife, and it 
would bear no relationship to the knife he bought the night 
Joshua Leach asked him to the meeting. 

How like my own life that is, he mused. I started out as 
the organizer of a benevolent, self-help society; soon I had to 
throw away that blade and replace it with trade-unionism; 
trade-unionism rusted in the waters of changing times and 
had to be replaced by new hinges called industrial unionism. 
But industrial unionism was like the bone handle on my knife; 
I dropped it on the dirty cement floor of the Chicago gaol and 
it smashed to a thousand pieces. 

For that matter, what is there left of the original Eugene 
V. Debs? I married to have children and a warm, open house 
for my friends, but I am childless, in a cold house, its front 
door locked against new people and new ideas. 1 start out to 
resist not. evil, and now 1 am in gaol on charges of having 
used force and violence against the federal government. A few 
more changes and every part of the original Gene Debs will 
have been replaced; I will think 1 am still the same man; 
I will go about telling people that my name is Eugene V. 
Debs, son of Daisy and Daniel Debs of Terre Haute, but it 
will bq a lie; I will be a different man, and there will be 
nothing left of that young fellow I remember who worked so 
Mirely and believed so surely and had such considerable faith. 

The half-hour after dinner and supper, while the men were 
still around the sheriff’s table, was spent in making puns and 
laughter, with shop talk prohibited; as the warm spring days 
came on they played rough-and-tumble football on the back- 
yard lawn. The spirit of comradery and devotion was high; 
each man’s problem became every man’s problem; they helped 
each other .through whatever dark hour or despondent mood 
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may have seized them, when the brain and flesh ached with 
loneliness for i wife, for a child, for freedom. 


g 

They were gathered about the two study tables on Satur- 
day afternoon when the cell door opened, and Sheriff Eckert 
showed in Daisy, Daniel and Theodore. Daisy evidently had 
not believed Gene when he wrote that Mrs. Eckert was feed- 
ing him well, for she began to unload a basket filled with the 
rarest delicacies from Daniel’s store. If they had any con- 
sciousness of visiting their son in gaol they gave no intima- 
tion of it. Dai.sy was a gracious hostess, urging the men to 
eat and driniv, and Gene laughingly teased, ‘Daisy, this is just 
like one of our .Sunday afternoon coffee parties at home.’ 

Later, when the other men went out for their exercise 
and left the Debs family alone. Gene asked for news from 
Terre Haute, Daniel told him of the death of the Rev. Peter 
Hanford, and of the fine funeral the firemen’s local had given 
him. Remembering Clarissa from the last time he had seen 
her, swaying down Main Street in her high heels and tight- 
fitting red dress, he asked if she were all right. Theodore told 
him that Clarissa was going steady with the son of a wealthy 
Terre Haute family, and was e.xpecting to marry him soon. 

‘Gene, we’re worried about Kate,’ said Daisy. ‘Could she 
be away somewhere, visiting relatives? Have you heard from 
her?’ 

‘No. but I write every day, and I’m sure she stays home 
to get my letters.’ 

Daniel leaned across the table to his son. 

‘The house looks deserted, boy, the blinds are down, no 
one goes in or out, not even her sisters. We’re afraid she 
might become ill; she could die in there and no one would 
know.’ 

‘Have you knocked on the door,’ demanded Gene, ‘sent 
messages?’ 

‘I go there nearly every day. Gene,’ interrupted Theodore. 
‘I draw blue circles around the interesting stories about you 
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in the papers, and underline the favourable comments. I leave 
them by her front door but no one ever takes them in.’ 

Gene knew that to the casual observer Kate’s conduct 
would seem strange, yet to him it was a portrait of her devo- 
tion. She could not agree with his ideas, she could not work 
by his side, but that did not make her the less willing to share 
the rigours of his fate. Aloud he said: 

‘You mustn’t worry about Kate. She is all right. This is 
her way of sharing my punishment, of going to gaol along 
with me. I think it proves how deeply she loves me.’ 

The family did not reply, but by turning his face slowly 
from Daisy to Daniel to Theodore he could read their thoughts 
as clearly as though little Lou Benedict were typewriting them 
on a sheet of paper. Their loyalty to him embraced his wife. 
They said nothing further. 

Reporters from the country’s leading publications came to 
interview Gene and his brother oflicials. The prisoners put 
on neither show nor front for their visitors: they were wel- 
comed into the afternoon workshop, handed a scissors and 
paste pot to help put together the clip page of the Railway 
Times. Day after day reports went out over the Press wires 
that these were not bloody-eyed, long-bearded revolutionists, 
but serious and honest men, working at their studies from 
eight in the morning until ten at night, receiving thousands 
of letters of allegiance not only from America but from 
Europe as well. Gene took a merciless ribbing from the boys 
when a clipping came from the St. Louis Despatch in which 
the reporter observed that the moment Debs started talking the 
room fairly crackled with electricity. When the lights were 
extinguished at ten o’clock, Elliott or Hogan would call: 

‘Gene, would you start talking and light up this dungeon 
vMth your electricity?’ 

Word came back to the people of Woodstock that, instead 
of being humiliated and disgraced by the presence of these 
national enemies, their town had been obliquely honoured. 
On a Saturday afternoon, when Gene and his colleagues were 
led out of the prison yard and permitted to walk past the 
adjoining homes and the Baptist church, the townspeople 
smiled in friendly fashion. 
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At last three months were up. and it was time for the 
other men to leave the gaol. The hot sun pried open their 
eyelids before six that morning; they shaved carefully and 
put on the clean, starched shirts and collars they had been 
saving against this day of release. At the breakfast table they 
all agreed that they were determined to remain in the labour 
movement. Gene joshed the men and himself on their foibles 
during their stay, but their laughter could not conceal their 
sadness at leaving him alone. He shook hands with them one 
by one, and sped them into the sun of freedom. 

He heard the whistle of the train coming into Woodstock, 
then heard it again going south to Chicago. Suddenly he felt 
lonely. He sat down at the table Sylvester Kcliher had built 
for him, and he could hear Keliher’s voice booming out its 
strong riiiKi's jargon. He could look across at the second of 
the two tables ar.d see Lou Rogers making up the pages of 
the Railway Times. He could sec William Burns facing the 
long corridor at night, opposing all co-operative ideas on the 
ground that they were Utopian and took no account of human 
nature. He could hear red-headed Martin Elliott murdering 
the English language, but giving them all a penetrating insight 
into the thinking processes of the uneducated labourer. He 
could hear tall, loose-boned James Hogan satirizing the weak- 
nesses of their arguments with hilarious broadsides. 

These were good men; if for nothing else he would con- 
sider the prison stay worth while for their comradeship. The 
time spent in debate and discussion had been profitable, but 
he understood that for him the hour of decision had struck. 
Time moved too swiftly for one to search long amidst the 
debris of broken plans and broken faith; one learned from 
experience, one salvaged what one could, but there was no 
way back. The road 'ay ahead. 

He sat down at the table with its pile of labour and metro- 
politan newspapers, began writing an article for the Railway 
Times. His loneliness slipped away as he became immersed 
in the task. He did not hear Sheriff Eckert enter. 

‘Mr. Debs, I’m getting two new prisoners in to-morrow. I 
don’t think they’ll be here long, but I’m afraid . . .’ 

Thinking that the sheriff felt obliged to rescind his privi- 
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leges. Gene replied. Til clean off this desk right away. Sheriff; 
perhaps it wouldn’t be against the regulations if I could take a 
little writing bench into my cell?’ 

‘1 have a better idea than that; I wrote to Chicago for 
permission. Follow me.’ 

Sheriff Eckert led him down into the basement of the gaol, 
then along an underground corridor which led to the court- 
house. Gene saw a tier of abandoned cells crammed with 
broken furniture. By now they had reached the farthest comer 
of the courthouse. The sheriff opened a door, admitting them 
to a small, low-ceilinged room, its walls covered with a bright 
paper, its floor several feet below the level of the ground 
outside. As Gene looked through the barless windows, across 
the park, he could see groups of sunburnt farmers standing 
before the stores. In the room was a table, several chairs and 
a rocker with a broken spring. 

‘The Chicago court also said you could have your young 
typewriter man come in and work during the day, but he must 
bring his own machine. You could use this as an office; I wish 
I could let you sleep here on the couch, but I can’t; I’ll still 
have to put you in your cell at ten o’clock.’ 

Gene didn’t even hear the last sentence, he was so pleased 
with the, new office. 

‘I deeply appreciate your kindness. Sheriff; I’ll move my 
papers down here, and then I’ll disturb no one.’ 

Little Lou Benedict arrived two days later with his type- 
writer in a box, and several thousand letters that had piled 
up in the Chicago office. Many of these were protestations of 
loyalty, but others were specific demands for information and 
leadership. What was Gene planning to do about this travesty 
of justice? Would he come to Seattle or Galveston or Atlanta 
or Pittsburgh or Albany and set up a new union? Would he 
travel to Omaha or Los Angeles or Boise or Buffalo and give 
a lecture, tell the story of what happened to him and what he 
planned to do about it? Would he write a series of articles for 
this paper or that magazine; would he go out lecturing for 
the Redpath Lecture Bureau in Chicago if he were guaranteed 
a three-month tour? Gene tried to answer them all, dictating 
in the morning, writing longhand in the afternoon. 
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He was leaning back in his rocker answering the morning 
mail when he heard strangely familiar footsteps echoing 
through the basement corridor. He continued dictating with- 
out looking up. In the very middle of formulating a sentence 
he dropped his papers and strode to the door. There stood 
Kate, dressed in a travelling suit, twisting her purse in her 
hands. Bef'^ c he could cry out her name she was in his arms, 
and neither of them could speak. He had closed his mind so 
uard against thinking about her, since he could not see her 
for another three months, that the unexpectedness of her visit 
broke something resolute within him. 

Lou Benedict discreetly disappeared. Gene led Kate to the 
rocker, then sat on a corner of the chair facing her and 
holding her hand between his. 

‘Kate, you don’t know how much this means to me, your 
coming to Woodstock. I know how difficult it must have been 
for you.’ 

Kate took his face between her hands. 

‘When I learn :d that they had left you all alone, oh, 
darling it was horrible, thinking of you abandoned here! 
With no one to talk to, no other face to see . . . in solitary 
confinement ... I just couldn’t let you suffer that way, 
Eugene.’ 

‘Kate, dear, you’re so pale and thin.’ 

‘I kept my promise to you; the first time I set foot out 
of the house was to come here. 1 saw no one, no one.’ Her 
expression veered for an instant, but it was away from her 
own thoughts rather than Gene’s eyes. ‘. . . except Danny. He 
was with me . . . for a few days. You knew that I would keep 
my promise, didn’t you, Eugene? You knew that I wouldn’t 
let you suffer here while I was comfortable at home? I had 
only one meal a day, and ate just as little as I could to keep 
going.’ 

He kissed her, filled with emotions of sadness and joy. 

‘Yes, my dear, I knew that you would keep those promises, 
for you are ever faithful. But, Kate, look at me! I have had an 
hour of sunshine and exercise every day, I have eaten well, 
better than I ever did while travelling for the Brotherhood. 
The only part of me they locked up was my battered carcass: 
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my mind has been free to roam the world. I have had quiet 
and peace, an opportunity to study and think.' 

Sternly Kate replied, ‘Then it was right that I should have 
suffered doubly, Eugene, for someone had to be punished!’ 
Her tone became gentle once again. ‘I have a room at the little 
hotel across the park. I shall stay until we can go home 
together.’ 

Gene was aware of how much this move had cost his wife: 
once she came to Woodstock she acknowledged to the world 
that she approved of her husband and the things he did. This 
was bitter medicine to Kate Metzel Debs; shedding her pride 
and her convictions in public had required courage and inner 
fortitude. 


9 

In the late afternoons Kate would sit with him for a while 
in his basement oihcc; usually she waited until the last of his 
visitors had left. Sometimes when a caller stayed late, she did 
not come in at all, such as the time Gene entertained Keir 
Hardie, the British labour leader, who argued that unionism 
was but a way station on the road to freedom, a freedom 
which hd thought was obtainable for humanity only under 
socialism. 

One day there was a knock on the oilice door. A man’s 
voice asked, Ts Mr. Debs at home?’ 

Deb’s eyes twinkled as he replied, T imagine he is!’ 

Victor Berger was carrying a brief case under his arm as 
tenderly as though it were a family Bible; actually, with his 
brown hair brushed back pompadour style, his narrow, steel- 
rimmed spectacles, his high choke collar and the formal black 
bow tie, he looked for all the world like a Lutheran clergy- 
man out to win a convert. Gene welcomed the younger man 
with considerable warmth, for he knew that the former Ger- 
man teacher was one of the most articulate battlers for reform 
in the country. Having reached America at the age of eighteen, 
Berger had not been able to divest himself of what he called 
his Milwaukee accent, but he had such a gift for lucid and 
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colourful phrasing that one soon became oblivious to the 
heavy gutturals. 

‘Well, Gene,’ boomed Berger, ‘I hope you are now con- 
vinced that trade-unionism by itself will get you nowhere.* 

‘It got me in gaol,’ Gene smiled. 

Berger was too passionately in earnest to pause for 
laughter. 

‘Without a political class movement. Gene, the trade- 
union struggle is hopeless. You remember how Ferdinand 
Lassalle described the unions: “A soporific reconciling the 
working man to his fate”.’ He jumped up, loosened the straps 
of his bulging brown leather portfolio, laid a number of 
newspapers before Gene’s eyes. ‘Here, read these telegraphic 
reports: they tell of demonstrations of starving working men 
in Londen and Birmingham.’ 

‘I’ve read those reports, Victor. Keir Hardie brought them 
to me.’ 

‘So? Good! Then perhaps you have come to the same con- 
clusions: that tho economic movement alone is insuflficient to 
improve the conditions of the working class.’ 

‘Sitting here in gaol, I would be the last one to be able to 
disprove that.’ 

Berger began circling the work-table. 

‘Gene, let me be honest with you. I am in Woodstock to 
convert you to socialism.’ 

That does not come altogether as a surprise, Victor.’ 

‘But what does comes as a surprise. Gene, is that you are 
stifi walking about with blinkers over your eyes. Trade- 
unionism and socialism arc two arms of the identical move- 
ment. Each arm has its work to do.’ 

Gene rose, stood at the small ground-floor window and 
gazed at the bus" stores across the square. 

‘The fact that this is valid in Europe means less than 
nothing here in America,’ he said without turning about. 
‘Whenever our trade unions worked with the radicals they 
used us for their own political purposes. They smashed our 
unions whenever their policy decided it would be strategic 
to do so. I think the Populists have the right idea: a people’s 
party, electing its own congressmen to put through favourable 
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legislation, and oversee the people’s proper representation 
in the federal courts.’ 

Berger hauled a straight-backed chair across the floor, then 
sat leaning against its back, his arms clenched over the wooden 
top. 

‘Listen to me. Gene, that’s like cutting off a dog’s tail a 
little piece at a time so as to spare him the pain of losing his 
whole tail at one clip. The world has moved slowly from 
dynastic slavery up through feudalism and serfdom and into 
capitalism. Capitalism has served a valuable purpose: it has 
developed the land, built the great machinery of production. 
But by its own processes it has outworn itself. Gene, by over- 
throwing its basic premise of competition in favour of vast 
interlocking trusts. The industrialists and bankers have created 
a commonwealth for their own profit! There is but one de- 
liverance of the rule of the people by capitalism, and that is 
the rule of capitalism by the people. If we are to remain 
a politically free people, we must take possession of the 
country’s resources, its production machinery.’ 

Gene turned sharply and faced Berger, looking through 
the narrow steel-rimmed glasses into the younger man’s deep 
brown eyes. 

‘I believe in non-violence, and if I ever started working 
for your socialism . . .’ 

Berger stared fixedly at Gene. 

‘My dear friend, we know that you can kill tyrants and 
scare individuals with dynamite and bullets, but you cannot 
develop a system that way. We know that an overthrow 
achieved by force and violence breeds dictators, and that dic- 
tators promote subjugation, never liberty. As long as we are in 
the minority, we have no right to enforce our opinions upon an 
unwilling majority. But we want to convert that majority.’ 

Gene sat down and began sharpening lead pencils with 
the small blade of his knife. 

‘Victor, what are the owners of our industries going to 
say to all this? Surely you don’t think the Goulds and the 
Armours, the Morgans, the Hills and Pullmans are going 
to let you expropriate their holdings?’ 

Berger dived into his portfolio. ‘Frederick Engels wrote 
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only last year: ‘*We do not consider the indemnity of the 
proprietors as an impossibility.” Even Karl Kautsky, the most 
radical theorist of the socialists, says: “There are a number 
of ''ca:>ons which indicate that a proletarian regime will seek 
the road ' )f compensation and payment of the capitalists and 
landown' ' 

Whimsically Gene replied. That settles half the problem. 
You socialists will not try to take their property at the point 
of a gun. But suppose they don’t want to be bought out, what 
then? Do you force them to sell? You know as well as I what 
will result: bloodshed and destruction.’ 

‘Not if we have educated the majority of the people.’ 

‘No, Victor. We have got to build our own political party 
and work inside the framework of the existing system. When 
the I’liioi',.; have become so strong that no federal court can 
destroy them . . .’ 

Berger rose, put his arm about Gene’s shoulder for a 
moment, then murmured, ‘Ah, Gene, I thought you were 
ready! I thought you had learned your lesson. But I am a 
patient man. I will come back.’ 

Berger kept his word: he came back, not in the flesh, but 
in the argument, in the dark quiet hours of the night when 
the lint sifted away from the discussion and the woven fabric 
remained. 

Berger had left behind him a representative library of 
socialist pamphleteers, Ferdinand Lassalle, Karl Marx, Karl 
Kautsky, Frederick Engels, Emile Vandervelde, Wilhelm 
Liebknecht. In his trade-union practices Gene had always 
resisted the idea that the European pattern could be used as 
a model for thinking in America. After going through the 
story of Europe'^n socialism he came back eagerly to the 
domestic scene, reading with high excitement Edward Bel- 
lamy’s Looking Backward, Henry Demarest Lloyd’s newly- 
published Wealth Against Commonwealth, Maybell’s Civiliza- 
tion Civilized, The Human Drift by Gillette and Better Days 
by Fitch. Looking at America through this tele-microscope, 
he evolved a picture of contemporary society as a pyramid, 
the tens of millions of have-nothings forming the base, the 
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priests of high finance the apex. It seemed senseless that in 
the year 1895 eighty per cent of society should be composed 
of underprivileged humans, living in a state of ignorance and 
anxiety and semi-starvation. It did not even add up to good 
economics, if the industrialists could make millions out of a 
civilization which deprived the majority of its people of the 
products their labour created, tlien why would there not be 
billions for the owners if every American were able to pur- 
chase the goods produced? And if he, head of the largest 
single union in America, could be dumped unceremoniously 
into gaol, how defenceless was the individual American with 
no organization behind him? 

Slowly, carefully, he came to the conclusion that the world 
based upon man’s enslavement of man had to be re- 
constructed if the festering fear at the centre of men’s souls 
was to be eliminated. For it was fear which had created the 
rapacious man, gobbling up ail he could against to-morrow’s 
drought; fear, which had created the cruel man, destroying 
others so there would be more of the world’s goods left for 
himself; fear, which had created the craven man, who dared 
not think or act lest he offended the established morality; 
fear, which had created the bitter man, hating God, nature, 
humanity; fear, which had created the confused man, sensing 
that there, is light and warmth but ever stumbling over man- 
made obstacles; fear, which had created the blind man, living 
out his days in the darkness of prejudice, intolerance, 
ignorance. 

It was not necessary for man to believe that his bread- 
basket would always be full, only that in lean times all men 
would fare alike. The issue was joined, plain for everyone to 
see: either men protected each other or they destroyed each 
other on the sword of fear. 

All men were brothers. Would they ever know it? 


10 


The last half of his term passed quickly. After breakfast 
he took a brisk walk, saying good-morning to the early Wood- 
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stock risers, receiving greetings in return. A week before bis 
release Kate announced her plans. 

‘Eugene, if you won’t be too lonesome these last days I 
tliink I ought to prepare the house for your return. I left it 
in . . well, you would be ashamed of me, Eugene. I just 
threw SOI k- things into my valise and came to you. I wouldn’t 
want you lu find the house in that condition; I’d like to make 
everything beautiful and comfortable.’ 

Gene said that her plan was a wise one. Mrs. Eckert 
walked her to the station. 

The night before his release he was sitting at the table in 
the corridor reading Eli’s Political Economy under the central 
lamp, when Sheriff Eckert came in. 

‘Mr. Debs, you have a visitor, a Mrs. Harkness. I told her 
I didii't know . .’ 

Gloria in Woodstock! Why had she come? 

‘Mrs. Harkness is a childhood friend, from Terre Haute.’ 

He stood with his eyes fastened on the iron door through 
which she must come. She was dressed in black, with a heavy 
black veil before her face. Sheriff Eckert closed the door 
behind him. They took a few steps toward each other, then 
stood in silence. He saw nothing of her face through the veil, 
only the glow of her eyes. 

‘What a poor host I am. Gloria; every time you come 
visiting. I receive you in a gaol.’ 

He went to her side, took her by the arm and led her to 
the wooden table. He drew up a chair opposite and sat gazing 
at her intently. He knew there was something wrong, and 
that it was connected with her black dress and black coat, 
her black hat and veil. When he spoke again it was in the hope 
that he might make them both more comfortable. 

‘You are a go. d prophet, Gloria; there have been no bars. 
For the first time I achieved real freedom. We are behind 
the bars in front of our minds. Gloria, and as we grow older 
they become more numerous, harder to see through. But now 
they have been dissolved, and I can see for miles and for 
years ahead of me.’ 

Gloria did not reply directly, but said in a soft voice: 

‘I think I came in the hope of hearing you say something 
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like this. Gene; in the hope that there would be no rancour in 
your heart against . . . against those who . . 

A perception began to grow at the back of his mind. 

‘I couldn’t bear to think that you held your imprisonment 
against him. He meant you no harm. Gene. There was nothing 
personal in his case against you.’ 

‘Gloria, has something happened to your husband?’ 

She lowered her head so that he could see only the top of 
her black hat. Her voice was so low that he could hardly be 
certain he heard her aright. 

‘Ned is dead. Gene. The funeral was this morning.’ 

For a moment he could not think, let alone answer. Finally 
he managed to ask, stumblingly, ‘But how? He was so strong, 
so well . . .’ 

‘A hunting accident. The first vacation he had taken in 
years. One of his friends ... He was killed instantly.’ 

He wanted to take her in his arms and comfort her, but 
he could not rise from his chair. Neither could he utter any 
of the formalities of condolence that came half-way to his lips. 
Gloria lifted her veil, placing it back on her hat. Her eyes 
were more beautiful than he had ever known them. 

‘Ned was a good man. Gene, always kind and gentle with 
me and the two girls. He hurt no one, he had no enemies. 
I couldn’t think of him lying in his grave with someone . . . 
hating his memory.’ 

‘Oh. no, Gloria,’ he protested, disturbed that she should 
believe him guilty of rancour; ‘no, I don’t hate him. Not an 
hour, not a moment has passed since that trial that I haven’t 
vowed to fight the General Managers’ Association, and its 
corrupt hold over the courts, but your husband was just doing 
his job.’ 

Then you forgive him. Gene?’ 

There is nothing to forgive. Ned Harkness derived no 
personal gratification from my troubles.’ 

The tears came into her eyes as she murmured: 

‘Oh, you must believe that! His daughters loved him. 
Gene; I loved him; his friends were fond of him. If you can 
think of him with kindness, then he has harmed no one; he 
will rest more quietly that way, and so will I.’ 
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She gave him a grateful smile, then slipped her hand into 
his. 

‘It would be only human for you to be bitter. Gene. You 
were innocent, and you should have been vindicated in that 
court.’ 

He got up, walked to the window to hide the grimace of 
pain tha-. wept his features as he recalled his wife’s avowal; 
‘Then it was right that I should have suffered doubly, for 
someone had to be punished.’ He heard Gloria saying; 

‘It was strange for me to watch that trial. Gene. You were 
facing years in a federal penitentiary, yet there was no fear in 
you. But my husband was frightened.’ 

Astonished, he could only cry out, ‘Frightened? But of 
what?’ 

With pity in her voice, she answered; 

‘Ned came of a poor family. The ugly kind of poverty. 
Gene; he was raised in one of those miserable hovels that 
border the iron foundries. He grew up ragged, starved. His 
father was a labourer, working an eighty-hour week at the 
furnaces. Ned’s name wasn’t even Harkness; his father was a 
Czech; Jan Plavachek.’ 

‘Then all the more reason for him to have been on our 
side! We were only trying to help people like his father, and 
himself, when he was hungry and ragged.’ 

‘He knew that. Gene. But if you could have felt his fear 
that some day he might be forced back into that wretched- 
ness . . .’ 

Ah, yes. thought Gene, our friend fear; bom in our blood, 
carried in our bone. 

‘It wasn’t only the physical deprivation that frightened 
him, it was the humiliation of poverty. That’s why he was 
dissatisfied with twenty thousand a year the moment he had 
it, and yearned for thirty thousand, and then when he had 
thirty thousand, relentlessly pursued forty thousand. He 
needed to reassure himself constantly.’ 

‘And you, Gloria?’ 

‘Gene, I never wanted money or an elaborate home. AU I 
ever wanted was love, and laughter, and children.’ 

He sat with his head down, the years and the memories 
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flooding upon him. Kate would have been happy with Ned 
Harkncss. While he . . . 

He looked up. Gloria had gone. 

Theodore arrived the following morning with a new black 
suit, and a trunk in which to ship the six months* accumula- 
tions of papers, books and correspondence. Gene heard Sheriff 
Eckert’s footsteps in the corridor; then the door opened. 

‘Mr. Debs,’ said the sheriff, ‘you are now a free man.’ 

At luncheon Gene presented the sheriff and his wife with 
the gifts which Theodore had brought from Chicago. At one 
o’clock he and Theodore went back into the gaol corridor to 
finish packing the books and papers. Around mid-afternoon 
Gene remarked: 

‘Better keep your eyes on your watch, Thco. We don’t 
want to miss that five o’clock train.’ 

Theodore smiled. 

‘I don’t think we’ll miss it.’ 

The trip to Chicago was exciting; it was good to feel wheels 
over rails again. The train pulled into the Wells Street 
station. A hard rain was falling. As the train stopped a cry 
went up. The platform was a mass of cheering, waving people, 
and beyond them the stairs leading down to the station were 
jammed solidly with more pushing, jostling, shouting, grinning 
friends. Outside in the rain-swept streets, standing in mud and 
puddles of water, was the most enormous throng he had ever 
seen. There was a lump in his throat, and he could not speak. 
He was hoisted to the shoulders of strapping workmen, who 
tried to make their way down the platform. 

‘Move down the stairs! We want to come out!’ 

But the people below on the street and in the station 
anted to come in, to see Gene, to touch him, to speak to 
him. All movement was impossible. Finally the police pushed 
their way through the throng and cleared a small path. 

Feeling the hot, sentimental tears which always pushed 
hard behind his eyelids at such moments, he persuaded his 
friends to set him on his feet. Hundreds of hands rose up to 
shake his, thousands of voices cried out their greetings. 

After some twenty minutes he was at the entrance to the 
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station, where six white horses were hitched up to a carnage, 
bedecked with banners and placards. The horses were wet and 
bedraggled, but not so the spirit of the crowd, which cried 
out for him to get up on the scat of the carriage so that every- 
one could see him. 

Tf the rest walk, I walk,’ he called. 

The Chicago police had denied the unions a permit to 
parade, but there was nothing illegal in going to the station to 
welcome home a friend. The enormous erowd now marched 
down to the armoury of Battery D. The armoury held only 
five thousand people; the remainder milled about in the 
streets. Gene found Victor Berger on the platform to welcome 
him, and a woman delegate from the Shoe Operatives’ 
Protective Union who presented him with a bouquet of 
chrysa.iihcniU!ns. 

He stepped lo the front of the platform, the chrysanthe- 
mums in his arms. The audience became quiet. 

He gazed into the faces below him, excited, happy at the 
reception. And there came to him the realization that this 
demonstration was not a personal triumph, but an indication 
of mankind’s will to freedom; their salute to brotherhood. In 
some remote corner of his spirit he prayed; 

May I never fail them, or myself! 


11 

From the moment he swung up the steps and saw that the 
usually locked front door was wide open, he knew that some- 
thing important was happening. It was not merely that the 
many windows were also open, letting in the cool fragrant air. 
It was even some.hing more than the fresh flowers, filling 
every vase in the living-room. As he walked into the dining- 
room and saw that the big table had been pulled out, the four 
auxiliary leaves inserted, and places set for some twenty 
guests, he knew that, for the first time since he and Kate had 
walked up those stone steps some six years before, the Debses 
were holding open house. 

He pushed the swinging door into the kitchen and stood 
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gazing at his wife, who was triumphantly taking a turkey out 
of the big oven, her dress covered with a spotless long-sleeved 
apron. Her eyes were full of the happiness of the moment; 
she was talking in German to a young immigrant girl. Sud- 
denly she sensed his presence. She turned her head, burst into 
a radiant smile, put her arms around his neck, and kissed him 
warmly on the mouth. When at last they could speak, he said: 

‘I see you have killed the fatted calf.’ 

‘I wanted you to have a welcome-home party. Eugene. I 
invited your whole family and mine. There will be about 
twenty-six to dinner, and I must have sent out at least a 
hundred invitations for people to come in for dessert.’ 

Her eyes were clear and strong. How far she had come 
since the day he left for the trial! Then she had considered 
that he was going to his disgrace and doom, and now she was 
backing him with her loyalty and love. 

Kate opened the oven again, took out the casseroles of 
sweet potatoes, set them on doilies covering her silver platters. 
He wanted to call out. Oh no, Kate, not so soon: they will get 
cold. Instead he murmured, ‘Kate, can you keep a secret? I 
mean, from the newspaper reporters?’ 

‘I’ll try, Eugene.’ 

‘I love you very much, Mrs. Debs.’ 

The dinner party was a wonderful success. Mary’s hus- 
band, Ernst, who had grown consistently colder to Gene the 
deeper he got into unionism, and who had remained silent 
throughout the trial and imprisonment, was overheard telling 
two of Kate’s rich half-brothers that after all every man makes 
mistakes, and Gene had undoubtedly learned bis lesson. Kate 
had generously seated Daisy and Daniel on either side of their 
son; it was the first time they had been invited for dinner in 
several years. They were so choked up by Gene’s homecoming, 
and this incredible hospitality, that they could hardly touch 
their food. Under the brilliant glare of the dining-room can- 
delabra. Gene saw how white-haired and thin they had grown, 
and he understood that there were no troubles of the children 
which did not inflict grievous wounds on the parents: that 
Kate was not the only one who had paid a price for being 
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related to him. Theodore found it difficult to take his eyes off 
his brother; he had missed him sorely the past six months. 
Gertrude was too shy. after having been precluded from this 
house for three years, to do anything more than make a 
pretence of eating. 

He slrp late the next morning; when he went down to 
the kitchen he found that Kate had prepared his favourite 
breakfast: hot cakes and sausages and biscuits. She also an- 
nounced self-consciously that Theodore would be along in a 
few minutes to take their walk through the woods. 

The trees were on fire with deep autumnal colourings. Gene 
plucked brittle leaves from the plants and bushes, exclaiming 
over the purple and burnt-orange colourings. 

‘Theo, these trails are in bad shape. I see you haven’t 
been using them.’ 

‘Not since you went away. Gene; walking is no fun alone.’ 

They came to a clearing brilliantly lighted and warmed by 
the overhead sun. The two men dropped down into the grass, 
their long bodies stretched out. Gene lying on his back with 
his hands under his head, gazing up at the cloud-tufted sky. 
Theodore leaning on one elbow. 

Gene’s thoughts went to his immediate problem. 

‘What condition are the books in, pard?’ 

‘Bad, my boy. We’re twelve thousand dollars in debt.’ 

‘Twelve thousand, eh? That’s the same amount the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen owed when we took 
over.’ 

‘But there is one unfortunate difference. Gene; you were 
determined to put the Locomoti'’c Firemen back on their 
feet.’ 

‘And you think I consider the American Railway Union 
dead?’ 

Theodore remained silent. 

‘How long has it been since you took any salary?’ 

‘About four months.’ 

‘What have you been living on — ozone?’ 

‘Gertrude is economical.’ 

Gene sat up and pulled his knees sharply under his chin. 

‘You know, Theo, I’ve never in my life spoken for money. 
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But I’ve got to pay back that twelve thousand dollars. Fred 
Pelham, manager of the Redpath Lecture Bureau, said he can 
book me every night for a number of months. Susan B. 
Anthony told me years ago that she went lecturing to earn 
back the ten thousand dollars her newspaper had gone in 
debt.’ 

‘A man has to earn a living as best he can. Gene. So far 
you have only talked to unions; maybe it would be a good 
thing to get out and meet the general public, find out what 
they are thinking.’ 

‘My dear old pard,’ murmured Gene with a smile. ‘One 
sentence from you and I am convinced.’ 

Theodore grunted, rolled over and leaned forward. 

‘And would you mind giving an extra lecture or two with 
me as the beneficiary? Gertrude says I’m going to be a family 
man, come spring, and any niece or nephew of yours is sure 
to have a large and expensive appetite.’ 

‘Why, Theo, you old devil. You beat me to it. and I had 
all these years’ head start.’ He jumped up. ‘Come on, let’s go 
to your house, I want to kiss Gertrude.’ 

When he arrived home he again found the door wide 
open, the house thronged with his old friends, mostly the 
railroaders with whom he had grown up and worked these 
past twenty years. Kate and her flaxen-haired German girl 
were bringing in trays of hot coffee and Kasekuchen. She 
moved serenely through the rooms, offering hospitality, food 
and drink. When she passed him in the library without noticing 
he was there, he put his arms about her from behind and 
kissed her low on the neck. 

‘Kate,’ he whispered, ‘it’s like being on a honeymoon.’ 

She seemed both doubtful and pleased about his plan for 
a lecture tour. The doubt emerged first. 

‘Gene, who will come to listen to you?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know — people.’ 

‘But what have you to tell them that they’ll want to hear?’ 

The story of everything that happened to me.’ 

‘But, darling, they know what happened to you.’ 

Indulgently he replied, ‘Americans arc funny: they’ll go 
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to listen to any man whose name and face have been in the 
newspapers.’ 

‘You mean, famous people?’ 

‘Yes.’ He smiled. ‘Or infamous people.’ 

'Eugene, I’m afraid you’ll go from one town to another, 
wear you- self out travelling, and then there won’t be enough 
money to pay your expenses.’ 

He thought. She knows that she wouldn’t go to hear such 
a person as myself, so why should anyone else? Aloud he 
said, ‘But I’m not taking any risk, Kate. The Redpath Bureau 
is guaranteeing me seventy-five dollars to a hundred and a 
quarter for each performance, depending on how far I have 
to travel.’ 

She gazed at him with sheer incredulity, unable to decide 
whether he was telling an untruth or someone was trying to 
cheat him. He went to his desk, took out the contract with the 
Redpath Bureau, and showed her the sum of money involved. 

‘This is a legal contract, Kate; the Bureau has bonded 
itself to pay me for so many appearances.’ 

The sight of the contract brought Kate back to solid 
ground. She did not know how it had happened, she was con- 
vinced that somebody was going to lose a lot of money, but 
evidently it was not going to be her husband. 

‘That’s just fine, Eugene. I haven’t wanted to worry you 
about money. I’ve been very good about it, haven’t IV’ 

‘Yes, Kate, you’ve been wonderful.’ 

‘But this past year has been very hard on me; I’ve had to 
eat into capital. Your lecture money will pay that back and 
put us several thousand dollars ahead.’ 

Sadly he said, ‘Kate, this money is not for us.’ 

‘Not for us? But you signed the contract, Eugene.’ 

‘I’ll get the moaey all right, but you see. the American 
Railway Union is twelve thousand dollars in debt. The only 
reason I’m going out to lecture is to pay back that debt’ 

Kate digested this intelligence carefully. 

‘What you mean. Eugene, is that the American Railway 
Union is bankrupt?’ 

‘I suppose you call it that' 

Then you don’t have to pay the debts. Eugene! The law 
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says that when a business goes bankrupt it’s no longer re- 
sponsible for what it owes.’ 

‘But we borrowed this money from people who trusted us, 
Kate, old friends like Major Smith.’ 

Excitedly she said. ‘You have no legal obligations what- 
ever!’ 

He tackled her resistance tangentially. 

‘Kate Metzel. I am surprised! You come from a wonderful 
business family, and yet you don’t realize that a man must not 
destroy his credit. I have many years ahead of me, and no one 
knows how many new ventures I might want to start. If I 
have once gone bankrupt . . .’ 

‘Nonsense, Eugene, some of the most successful men of 
America have founded their fortunes on a bankruptcy.’ 

‘I’m not trying to found a fortune. Kate. I can’t have 
people saying that the first industrial union in America not 
only failed, but went to the wall owing its friends a consider- 
able sum of money.’ 

Kate ventured a tiny smile. 

‘Since you are so anxious to protect your credit, don’t you 
think you ought to protect mine, too? My funds are getting 
pretty low. You wouldn’t want Kate Metzel to go bankrupt 
and embarrass the entire Metzel family?’ 

Grateful for the humorous approach, he exclaimed, ‘Kate, 
you’re right! I’ll use two-thirds of the contract to pay off the 
American Railway Union debt, and the other third goes to 
you.’ 

‘Half would be fairer,’ she said, ‘but under the circiun- 
stances I’ll settle for a third.’ 


12 

Once again he was riding the rails: once again the rhyth- 
mic movement was pulsing through his long, lean body: 
clackety-clack, clackety-clack, click-clack, click-clack: Mil- 
waukee, Grand Rapids, Detroit. Buffalo. Toledo. Cleveland; 
clackety-claek. clackety-clack. click-clack, click-clack: Lima. 
Evansville; Washington. East St. Louis, Marion. Atlanta. 
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Macon, Athens, Augusta, Charleston, Savannah, Bir mingham. 
Now there was money coming in from the lectures, money to 
be spent for comfortable Pullman berths so he could sleep 
between towns, but he would not patronize George Pullman, 
and so he sat up all night in coaches, his elbow on the window 
sill, chir -nd cheek grasped in his long, bony fingers, his 
overcoat collar turned up against the cold, his hat pulled down 
over his eyes to shut out the light. 

Everywhere he went the pattern was the same: throngs of 
people filled the halls, consumed avidly his stories of the strike, 
the violence, the imprisonment, applauded heartily when he 
demanded that the Constitution be recast so as to admit the 
initiative and referendum, when he maintained that labouring 
people bad to become politically powerful if they were to 
make any advances and if the federal government were to be 
rescued from the corporations. They applauded when he 
stated Susan B. Anthony’s case for women’s suffrage, even 
applauded when he stood with one leg over the footlight 
trough, leaning forward from the waist with his great arm 
and long finger extended, telling them that the trade union 
could go only so far, that America could never achieve its 
great potential for civilization until the profit system was 
modified. 

Financially he was doing well; he had been able to send 
several thousand dollars to Theodore, and each week he en- 
closed a large money order with his letter to Kate. But when 
he went into the railway yards, trying to locate the members 
of the American Railway Union, he learned that they had 
been fired and black-listed, ho”nded out of the railroad 
centres and the railroad industry. Some of the more skilled 
members had been kept on by individual managers; these he 
brought together m small union meetings, urging them to 
remain faithful to the American Railway Union, to rebuild 
their ranks. But within a matter of weeks even these skeletal 
meetings had to be abandoned. The union meetings were 
being attended by private detectives hired from the Pinkerton 
Agency, and every last man, no matter how valuable, was 
fired the next day, barred throughout the railroad empire. 

He returned home in the spring, physically exhausted and 
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so tired mentally that he could not speak without stuttering. 
His next tour was not scheduled until the fall. Kate was 
determined that he should rest and relax during the coming 
months. 

By the beginning of summer he was well again. He re- 
sumed his early morning walks with Theodore in the woods. 
He did miss one night’s sleep, when Gertrude’s baby was 
bom. He and Theodore had several drinks just before dawn 
to toast the beautiful little Marguerite. 

He and Kate were happy together. She pampered him 
until the flesh was back on his shoulders and chest, between 
his bony ribs and hollowed-out cheeks. The hours they enjoyed 
most were the quiet ones in the library after dinner, when 
they were alone together and all the world was locked out. 
He sat smoking his pipe, reading Huckleberry Finn and 
laughing aloud at the boisterous humour. Kate sat in her 
favourite chair, her endlessly busy fingers working on a new 
piece of petit point for one of the parlour chairs. 

Then it came time to tell his wife that he now believed in 
the philosophy of socialism. 

With the exception of the small group of Germans who 
had formed the Socialist Labour party in New York City, and 
centred their activities around a German-language newspaper, 
there was as yet in America no socialist party, no movement, 
no organization, no cause. There were just a few scattered 
men and women, unconnected except by their common in- 
terest, who believed that the utilization of the vast American 
wealth for communal consumption rather than individual 
profit could produce a saner, more just and more durable 
culture. 

He marshalled quiet arguments which he hoped would re- 
assure her, if not by their content, then at least by their 
manner, that his new work would cause no change in their 
way of life; that he would not bring socialism or socialists 
into her home, any more than he had unionism or unionists: 
that through his lectures and writings on the subject he would 
soon be earning a good living for them. She would have no 
cause to worry about the reverberations of his change in faith: 
socialism was merely an educative movement, a humanistic 
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philosophy, a faith in mankind’s potential for freedom, a 
highly spiritual economic religion. He would assure her that 
socialists were revolutionists only in the historical sense. 

He looked up from the book he was reading. 

‘Kate, there is something I want to tell you.’ 

He * o ''ke in his quietest and most intimate tone, reviewed 
for her the background of his work with the labour unions, 
showing her how he had been brought to a dead end. He 
characterized the plight of the mass of American workers who 
were buffeted by every economic storm. Slowly he argued his 
way into socialism, which to him meant the public ownership 
of the land, of the minerals and oil which lay below the surface 
of the earth and the forests which stretched above it; of the 
factories, machinery and scientific skill for the production of 
goods, and the replacement of production for profit by pro- 
duction for mankind’s well-being, with every producer: farmer, 
mechanic, clerk, doctor, paid according to the value of his 
contribution, but no man left unemployed, unwanted, un- 
clothed, unfed. He stressed that his philosophy was American 
in character and method, that it set out to achieve its ends by 
full legal means, that he was not asking for equal distribution 
of wealth, but for the right of every man to work and to share 
in the full benefits of that work. He said he was a socialist 
because it promoted an opportunity for better living and 
greater liberty for all mankind. 

She offered no objections; she did not break in, argue, 
contradict, ridicule or deny the truth of anything he said. The 
only effect upon her that he could notice was that her lids 
were stretching higher and higher over her eyes. When finally 
he reached the point where he had to make it clear that he 
was determined to devote the rest of his life to the cause, 
Kate’s teeth begun to chatter, she shook as though in a 
seizure, her eyes rolled upward to the far corners of their 
sockets. 

Then she fell to the floor in a dead faint. 
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BOOK FIVE 


No Peace in Paradise 


ATE lay unconscious for thirty-six hours, her half-sisters 
keeping vigil by her bedside. Daisy and Daniel remaining 
downstairs with Gene. Gene could hold nothing on his 
stomach, not even Daisy’s black coffee. He had been prepared 
to face any possible resistance on Kate’s part: tears, accusa- 
tions, arguments, but how could he justify prostrating his 
wife? She had been so kind to him these past months, sacri- 
ficed her convictions to be at his side in gaol, thrown open 
his home to his associates. Fate was cruel to Katherine Met- 
zel: no matter how far she came or at what personal cost, it 
was neve'r far enough: during the months of her struggle to 
reach her husband’s side, he bad been undergoing his own 
struggle and had reached some new and hostile horizon. 

Dr. Reinche, the Metzel family physician, summoned 
Gene to Kate’s bedroom, where the two men sat on either side 
of the bed. Dr. August Reinche was known among his patients 
as a square-head, an impolite but accurate description. He 
had thick stubby fingers and was without small talk, yet he 
won respect by his insistence upon bludgeoning people back 
to health. 

The doctor said, ‘You say that your wife was in gooi 
health aber that she suddenly fall on ^e floor while you tals; 
Tell to me all what to Kate happened.’ would 

Hating himself for his cowardice in not having raave no 
the truth at once. Gene murmured, his eyes small e in faith: 
Tm the one who made my wife ill. I told her tiumanistic 
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become a socialist; that I was going to spend the rest of my 
life working for the cause.’ 

‘Dummkopf!’ exploded Dr. Reinche. ‘You tell a Metzel 
that you go for socialism in America, aber when she falls into 
faint, you do not understand! People only part of the time 
get sick 'rom haemorrhages or germs. More times sickness 
comes from ideas we can’t sec under a microscope. Kate is 
not sick in the body aber here up in the head.’ Dr. Reinche 
excitedly struck his head with a hard glancing blow of his 
palm. ‘Look at your wife, Mr. Debs. When she wakes she 
must face the fact she is married to a socialist. That is worse 
for Kate Metzel than a scabrous second-story man to find 
in her bed.’ 

Gene sat with his head in his hands, wretched. Try as he 
might he could think of nothing to think. 

‘As long as socialism in this house is, your wife will be ill. 
Stand over her and shout, “I have not meant it! I am not 
socialist!” And well will she be again.’ 

‘She hated unions almost as badly when we were first 
married. . . .’ 

The doctor took off his gold-rimmed spectacles and waved 
them across Gene’s face. 

‘To a Metzel, labour unions arc bad, they interfere with 
goot business, aber they don’t challenge the right of business 
to live. To a Metzel socialism to unionism is like consumption 
to a head cold.’ 

Brusquely he picked up his bag and left the room, his heavy 
steps pounding down the stairway, then down the silent street. 

All night Gene sat by his wife, his bony elbows on his 
bony knees, watching her pale, lifeless face as it lay on the 
pillow. Was he going to become another of those misguided 
wretches who set out to reform the world, leaving behind him 
cruelty and chaos in his own family? Certainly his first obliga* 
s’ion was not to abstract causes, but to the one person for 
'’om he had taken responsibility, whom he had promised to 
cherish and protect 

what would he do and where would he go if he 
xl socialism? What was left of his own life? He did 
to limp through the rest of his days, sick in spirit 
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and dead in heart because he had found a road to freedom, 
and had then failed to follow it. 

Shortly after dawn Kate opened her eyes. He brushed her 
hair back from her brow, spoke quiet words of comfort, went 
down into the kitchen to make her a cup of tea. She accepted 
the tea, wordlessly. 

He continued to sleep in the adjoining back bedroom 
where he could hear her during the night if she wanted any- 
thing. The room was drab and cold, for it faced th“ freezing 
winds whirling down from the north. Kate had never furnished 
it; the narrow cot reminded him all too vividly of Woodstock. 

By the end of the week she seemed back to normal, and 
undertook her household duties. 

Then a blinding snowstorm struck Terre Haute. Cold 
seeped through the window cracks of the rear bedroom. Gene 
asked Kate if it was all right for him to move back into their 
bedroom. She did not reply. When he returned from his office 
late that evening he found that she had moved the last of his 
belongings out of her bedroom. 

He stood in the cold, cheerless rear room, gazing at his 
nightgown, robe and slippers on the cot. Kate was not putting 
him out or repudiating him as a person: it was his beliefs 
with which she could have no intercourse. 

He cldsed his eyes, swaying slightly to the movement of 
the train beneath him: clackcty-clack, claekety-clack, click- 
clack, click-clack. For now on this cubicle would be his con- 
fine of the house; the rest would be Kate’s. 

Cold, heartsick, forlorn, he threw himself down on the 
narrow cot, his face in the pillow. 


2 

Theodore sat in a tiny room down town trying to run the 
Railway Times, struggling to keep it alive for some two 
thousand die-hard survivors of the union. Gene asked himself. 
How the devil has he managed to get the paper out? And 
what has he been living on? There can’t be enough money 
coming into that office to feed a family of birds, 
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He climbed into bis heavy overcoat, pulled his hat down 
over his ears and walked through the heavy snow toward 
Theodore’s office. During all these years they had been as 
close in understanding as any two humans could be; he had 
aV.vays known that no matter how greatly he erred Theodore 
would ' ' lid by him. Now suspended between two points in 
time, with the American Railway Union dead but not yet 
interred, and socialism conceived but not yet born, he had to 
admit to himself that his work and his years added up to 
little but failure. 

The Railway Times headquarters was a third-floor cubby- 
hole, its only attractive feature the four dollars a month rent. 
In it there was space for Theodore, his desk and the file. When 
Gene pv'hcd open the door it hit the desk, and he had to 
edge sideways to close the door behind him. Theodore was 
correcting galleys. 

‘Thco, can I have a word with you?’ 

Without looking up. Theodore replied, ‘I have no time for 
social dallying right now, son, the printer’s waiting for this 
copy.’ 

‘Then let him wait, this is important.’ 

Theodore tossed his pencil on to the desk and looked up, 
unspeaking. 

‘I have been letting you run this without ar* iiclp from 
me,’ said Gene. ‘I haven’t even had the decency to ask 
whether or not you are taking in enough money to eat.’ 

‘I haven’t asked that question myself,’ replied Theodore 
quietly. ‘Gertrude is the only one who knows.’ 

A tiny smile came to Gene’s lips. 

‘Frankly, I wasn’t worried about your breadbasket; I know 
its elasticity. But I am concerned about your future, Theo. 
Things have happened to me, some of them pretty dEastic; 
the sum-total of what I have lived through has converted me 
to socialism. But you have always been more practical than I, 
Thco: I don’t recall your saying anything against socialism, 
nor do I remember you making a declaration in its favour. 
In short . . .’ 

. . you are giving me a chance to declare myself.’ 

‘That’s right.’ 

Jk" 
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‘You walked all the way down here in the snow just to 
tell me that if I don’t approve of socialism I don’t have to 
throw in with you?’ Theodore pulled his long, lean frame up 
out of the rickety swivel chair, pushed a mess of exchange 
newspapers aside, then perched on the edge of the desk and 
gazed into his brother’s grey-blue eyes. His voice was low 
and ruminative. ‘It is true I didn’t spend weeks in the Chicago 
gaol, nor was I locked up in Woodstock for six months. 
Neither have the newspapers called me incendiary or an evil 
creature plotting the downfall of my own country. Neverthe- 
less I came out of your experiences a socialist. Does that mean 
I am abjectly following or echoing you?’ 

His insides warming slowly. Gene could only murmur, ‘It 
would be the first time.’ 

‘I didn’t make any great speeches about how I suffered 
when you were in gaol; but I lived through that strike too, I 
watched the federal troops and the General Managers’ 
Association’s hired thugs break up the union. I knew why 
Victor Berger visited you, so I read the same books you were 
reading . . .’ 

‘And if you disagreed with me, you would take to the tall 
and uncut?’ 

‘Of course I would, Gene. Do you think I’m a hopeless 
idiot?’ 

‘Yes,' and in addition, the worst liar in Terre Haute.’ 

Theodore swung in his swivel chair so that his eyes no 
longer met Gene’s. 

‘Anyway, it is an abstract question. As it happens, I agree 
with you. So there is no problem.’ 

‘My dear old pard,’ Gene murmured, ‘you are just a no- 
good sentimental Frenchman and no one will ever beat any 
sense into your head.’ 

‘Suppose you go waste somebody else’s time,’ replied 
Theodore, ‘and give me a chance to send this paper to 
bed.’ 

Gene paid no attention to him. 

‘Do you remember that day, Theo, when you helped me 
clean out the storage room behind the grocery, and white- 
wash the union meeting hall? We weren’t respectable, we 
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weren’t wanted, but with the passage of time we built a union 
and became so prosperous that we occupied the entire floor 
above Riley McKeen’s bank.’ 

That practically made us bankers, too.’ 

‘It took us twenty years to end up, not only in gaol, which 
is bad enough, but in debt, which is worse. Now we have to 
begin a’l over again: penniless, ignored, feared . . .’ 

Thfci^ was a heavy knock on the door, which was pushed 
open and hit Gene in the back. Ed Boyce, president of the 
Western Federation of Miners, stuck his head in and mur- 
mured with an apologetic grin, ‘Did I smack somebody?’ 

‘Oh, no,’ replied Gene, ‘you just buried your pick in me, 
that’s all. Come in, Ed.’ 

Boyce squeezed his way in past the door and the room 
became crowded with the three men; Boyce was tall, though 
spar.-, a I'ghling Irishman dressed in respectable broadcloth. 

‘How is the strike going, Ed?’ asked Theodore. 

‘There hasn’t been a man jack go down into those mines 
for six months. But the managers have a union of their own, 
and they’ve got a million dollars left for every one we started 
with.’ His black eyes were smouldering. ‘Gene, you’ve got to 
come out and help us. the men are beginning to weaken.’ 

Gene took a deep breath before answering. 

‘Ed, the day the strike is over, I will be on hand with my 
prayer-book and sermon. But if I went out there and talked 
now, they would label your strike socialism, and that would 
hurt you.’ 

Boyce pushed away this argument with a rough sweep of 
his hand. 

‘Gene, you got a family doctor?’ 

‘Sure, Dr. Reinche.’ 

‘Would he refuse to come see you when you were sick?’ 

‘No.’ 

Then you got no right to refuse us; our members are 
sick over the strike and our union may die.’ 

Gene slipped past the opposite edge of the desk and went 
to the window, staring out at the brown snow slush in the 
gutters, remembering his own death struggle with the Railroad 
Managers’ Association. 
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‘The intcicsiiiig thing about our family doctor. Ed, is 
that he is never satisfied with a cure; he keeps pursuing the 
cause of the illness even if he doesn’t catch up with it for 
years. I’ll go out to Colorado with you, Ed, but winning that 
strike isn’t going to do the boys any permanent good. Samuel 
Gompers says there is no basic disturbance in the body poli- 
tic, that the patient is completely well and normal and that all 
he needs is suflicient food and drink to keep up his strength. 
But I say there is a disease eating at our vitals. I know its 
manifestations! fear, insecurity; I know its contagion centres: 
trusts, managers’ associations.’ 

The Rio Grande Depot in Leadville and the streets beyond 
were filled with some three thousand miners, railroaders and 
members of the Leadville trades assembly. The townspeople 
and the merchants, who were paralysed by the strike, were 
already seated in the Western Opera House. On the stage 
Gene was silhouetted against a solid mass of eager faces; 
there was no room for him to move up and down while he 
spoke. 

The applause that had greeted his entrance was sharp and 
short. Within a matter of seconds he had plunged into his 
analysis of the seven-month-old conflict; deplored the need 
for strikes, but declared that when it became a choice between 
a strike and degradation, that he was in favour of a strike 
because there was a condition more to be feared than being 
out of employment, and that was when the workers submitted 
to being stripped of their manhood and independence. 

He told of the vast army of three million men in America 
who were tramps, tramps because they could find no employ- 
ment at home and had gone on the road to seek a few dollars 
for their families; mendicants created by a machine system 
which steadily threw men out of work through no fault of 
their own. He quoted Christ, Who had said, ‘The foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man 
hath not where to lay His head.’ 

This is because we have deified the dollar in this country,’ 
cried Gene. ‘We call it the Almighty Dollar as though it were 
a synonym for Almighty God; the standard by which we 
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measure man’s success or failure is the dollar. I believe that 
American manhood and womanhood are of infinitely more 
importance. A few people in this country have vastly too much 
and the masses of the people arc being subjected to impoverish- 
ment; I believe there is something radically wrong with a 
system under which these injustices are possible. The time is 
not far distant when this system will be abolished. Working 
men are ivCginning to think; they will soon begin to act.’ 

At the end of two hours he was exhausted, but the audi- 
ence had no intention of letting him go. The crowd was eager 
for knowledge, and people began clambering to their feet to 
ask questions: 

Ts it possible that the mines can ever be owned by the 
miners? Does the government seize them, or do we buy them? 
If we buy them, where in tarnation do we get the money? 
Who gets '.he best jobs after everybody is an owner? Who 
decides how long we work, for how much?’ 

The townspeople also threw steel-barbed inquiries. 

T own a grocery store: what happens to me under 
socialism?’ T’m a barber: who tells me what chins I’ve got 
to scrape?’ T am a schoolteacher: who tells me what I have 
to teach?’ T run a real estate office: does socialism plan to own 
all the land, and if so, where do I go to make a living?’ T’m 
a Western Union operator: will socialism force me to stick to 
my job for the rest of my life?’ 

It was seven o’clock before he got back to his hotel. He 
threw himself across the bed. Early the next morning Ed 
Boyce burst in with a triumphant expression on his face. 

‘Gene, you old turkey gobbler. Governor Adams wants 
you to come to a conference at the Hotel Vendome. The mine 
managers are there: they’ve agreed to arbitrate at last!’ 

Travelling back to Terre Haute in the coach. Gene had an 
opporunity to review the tumultuous happenings in Leadville. 
He was happy to have helped secure a compromise settlement 
of the strike, yet he knew that he had failed abjectly when 
the people had asked him specific questions about socialism. 
He had been able to offer only generalizations and theories; 
these hard-bitten people with the lines of hunger etched deep 
in their faces had known you could not operate a single mine, 
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let alone all of society, on theory. In order to create the new 
society for which he was pleading, they would have to have 
an architectural plan and an engineer’s working drawings. He 
had felt like a child caught fabricating a fantastic story before 
a group of adults, and he vowed that his next task would be 
to draw up a blueprint for socialist America. He was glad 
that he had complete time and freedom ahead, months in 
which he could sit at his desk, ask himself questions, unre- 
lentingly pursue the answers. 


3 

For years Gene had passed the old Weston house on his 
way to see Daisy and Daniel, noting that the people who had 
bought it were letting it run down. Rut this Sunday something 
unusual was happening: from a full bU>ck down the street he 
could sec that carpenters and painters had been at work; on 
the side of each set of windows were new shutters, painted a 
fireman’s red. When he reached the front door he found it 
standing wide open. The wall between the living-room win- 
dows had been torn out and plate glass put in its place. 

Then he heard a woman’s voice. He walked slowly up the 
front steps and went a little way into the hall. From the kitchen 
he heard voices coming closer. The woman stopped short. 
They stood gazing at each other, the mass of broken plaster 
and sawed-off planks across the twisting paths of their lives. 

‘Welcome, Gene.’ 

They came the few intermediary steps to each other, then 
gripped each other’s hands hard. 

‘Gloria, this is a surprise!’ 

Happy laughter tinkled through the open spaces of the 
InJlway. 

‘Why should you be surprised to see me in Terre Haute? 
I never liked Chicago. I bought back our old home. Gene, just 
as I always planned f would.’ 

He let go of one hand. 

‘But why are you tearing the place down? There won’t be 
anything left.’ 
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‘Oh. yes. there will: I am simply taking out walls and 
throwing all the little rooms into big rooms. Then I’m putting 
in more windows for sun and light. Everything will be gay 
and cheerful. You remember how Mother used to have chintz 
when everyone else was hanging velours draperies? And how 
she covered the muddy brown plush chairs with flowered 
prints?’ 

‘Of course I remember, Gloria. It was the happiest house 
I have ever been in.’ 

She flashed him a grateful smile. 

‘That’s what it’s going to be all over again. Gene. We are 
putting in an enormous fireplace; anybody can walk right into 
the kitchen and help himself to anything from the icebox. 
Will you come visit us. Gene?’ 

‘Who is “us,” Gloria?’ 

‘Well . . . not Mother. She passed away a few months ago. 
Father is with me; I’m buying him a new smoking jacket, just 
like the one he always wore. And of course my two beautiful 
daughters. I’m an inveterate matchmaker; I kept hoping you 
would have sons.’ 

A voice said softly behind him, ‘Hello, Gene,’ and he 
turned to find Paul Weston gazing up at him. Into Gene’s 
mind flashed the picture of his meeting with Gloria’s father, 
practically on this very torn-up spot, where Paul had offered 
to train him for the law and take him in as a partner Except 
for the wrinkles which began at his nostrils, circled the mouth 
and then disappeared into the chin, Paul Weston seemed little 
older. 

‘It’s good to sec you here again. Gene,’ Weston was say- 
ing; ‘makes our return to Terre Haute seem kind of oflflcial.’ 

Two months later he received a rough water-colour im- 
pression of the Weston abode, inviting him to a Saturday 
night housewarming. He took the invitation to Kate, hoping 
she would accept, Kate’s sense of the proprieties was offended 
by- the informality of the announcement. 

‘No, thank you, Eugene, I wouldn’t be in my element.’ 

‘But there will be lots of people, Kate, and I’m sure every- 
one will be able to find his own . . . element.’ 
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These people,’ said Kate sternly, running a finger over the 
painted invitation, 'they will all be shouting from soapboxes 
before the evening is over.’ 

Gene took a light supper and walked over to Gloria’s 
house as dusk was falling. While mounting the steps he saw 
that a wooden plaque had been attached to the door. Standing 
with his hand on the knob, he read half aloud: 

Whoe'er thou art that enter eth here 
Forget the struggling world 
And every trendding fear. 

Here all are kin of God above 
Thou too, dear heart; and here 
The rule of life is love. 

He entered the front door and found himself in one of the 
largest rooms he had ever seen. He had arrived early, and had 
the place to himself. The walls were covered in knotty pine, 
lined with book-shelves on which stood hundreds of volumes. 
Facing south was an enormous window which would admit 
every last vestige of sun from dawn to dark, while in the 
back there was a ficldstonc fireplace in which a man could 
stand upright. There were long, low divans and a dozen tables 
holding magazines and the latest publications. 

Gene walked about, touching the comfortable chairs and 
the tables, the gay hangings, the books and magazines, the 
open boxes of candy, the bowls of fruit and cookies. He 
walked to the fire and stood gazing down at the crackling logs. 
Wherever there was an available space of wall there were 
sun-drenched landscapes, the like of which he had never seen, 
but which made him feel warm and excited inside. 

This was what he had dreamed of: this was the kind of 
home for which he had married; nothing so big nor half so 
iH:autiful, but an atmosphere that was warm and hospitable, a 
home which welcomed every man and every philosophy, the 
adventuresome, the stirring, the changing, the growing: filled 
with life and laughter and companionship. 

Paul Weston was the first to come into the room and greet 
him. His white shirt was open at the throat, exactly as Gene 
had remembered him, and he was wearing the new blue velvet 
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smoking jacket Gloria had bought for the occasion. With him 
was a broad-shouldered, stumpy man whom Paul introduced 
as Richard Hurtz, professor of mechanical engineering at Rose 
Polytechnic. The three men sat on a divan facing the fire, 
while Professor Hurtz exclaimed: 

T hear you’ve become a socialist. Mr. Debs!’ 

Glor^' came in from the kitchen with Professor Hurtz’s 
wife, and Gene gasped audibly when he saw that both women 
were wearing some kind of modem contraption with a divided 
skirt, very handsome, he thought, and very daring. Gloria 
exclaimed: 

‘Gene Debs, take that shocked expression off your face; no 
man who is trying to change the structure of our political 
economy has a right to complain about a change in women’s 
clothing This is the Jencss Miller style of dress; no more of 
these liorriDlc bustles and corsets. Besides, they are a great 
social asset: Mrs. Hurtz and I were the first to wear them 
here in Terre Haute, and that is how we met.’ 

Guests began ^'orning in. First to arrive was Max Leeman, 
who had written the poem inscribed on the front door. Gene 
remembered him as the young Harvard student who had 
dragged half a dozen of his unwilling classmates to hear him 
lecture at the Prospect Union in Cambridge. Then came four 
young musicians who were trying to get concert engagements 
as a string quartet. Next came a group who Gene cognized 
as the founders of a Sunday painting group known as the 
Salmagundis; then there was another ambitious group who 
called themselves the Terre Haute Thespians, and put on plays 
for their own entertainment. Some of the people Gene had 
grown up with, others were newcomers to Terre Haute or 
people with whom he had just a nodding acquaintance. 
Separate discussions were raging in every comer of the room 
and around each separate coffee table, for in the few months 
of her return to Terre Haute, Gloria had either met or sought 
out every last one of the town’s writers, artists, musicians, 
intellectuals, social renegades. 

Gene met Gloria’s daughters. Imogene, the older, was a 
slender red-headed girl with her mother’s oval face, delicate 
ankles and flashing green eyes; the younger daughter, Nedina, 
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had dark brown eyes and shiny black hair. The string quartet 
began playing Debussy’s Premier Quatuor, After several 
encores an argument broke out about music versus cacophony. 
Soon the Thespians took over, playing the first act of Brieux’s 
Three Daughters of M, Dupont, Some of the guests had 
recently been to New York and told of plays being done on 
Broadway. Gloria called on Max Leeman to read some of his 
new poems. 

Gene was astonished to find that it was midnight. He 
thought he should be going home. At that moment Gloria and 
Mrs. Hurtz put a white apron over his suit and a white cap 
on his head and declared him to be the official chef of the 
steak sandwiches. Everyone sat around eating steaks and 
drinking beer or wine. Then the men lit their pipes and the 
group remained about the fire with the lights turned off, 
while they discussed the new book by Dr. Buck, called 
Cosmic Consciousness, 

Gene sat to one side of the fire watching Gloria, thinking 
how beautiful she was with the flames dancing in her eyes. 
Nothing in this room or in Gloria’s life could ever be hack- 
neyed, cold and formal. Gloria's mind and Gloria’s heart 
could go anywhere because she was utterly without fear. 

He slipped out the front door without telling anyone he 
was leaving. In the east, dawn was seeping a light grey 
awakenmg into the purple sky. It had been one of the happiest 
nights of his life. Everyone had been so completely alive and 
enthralled; no, wait, Ncdina had not been happy. He had seen 
her come and go several times; while she was in the room her 
expression had been dark, almost thwarted, as though she 
could not understand these strange goings on and hated these 
people who were confusing her. She resembled someone he 
knew. He stopped in the grey darkness of Eighth Street. Ned 
Markness. She had Ned’s big brown eyes, the sleek black 
hair and high cheekbones. But why should she be unhappy? 
This was her home, these were her mother’s friends. All of 
that nice music and poetry should have been exciting to her 
young mind; and there had been several attractive young men 
present. 

As he reached the steps of his own house the answer came 
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to him: Ned Harkness would have hated these people, hated 
their bohemian dress, their arty talk, their dissonant music, 
their radical ideas. This was Ned Harkness’s daughter, a 
stranger in her mother’s house, fighting her father’s fight. 

He inserted the key in the lock, then stood with his head 
down, thinking. There was no such thing as the present, there 
was on*'^^ a given moment in flight, the sum-total of the 
accumulated and irretrievable past. 

By the time the churches had let out at noon, all of Terre 
Haute had heard of Gloria’s housewarming, and most of 
Terre Haute was aghast. Because of the red window shutters 
and red door, the residence had already been named the Red 
House, with overtones which implied that it was both a centre 
of radicalism and also had something to do with the red-light 
district. When Gene came downstairs for his combined break- 
fast and lunch, Kate did not return his greeting but asked 
instead: 

‘Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?’ 

Gene did not know about the Sunday morning church 
gossip. 

‘Ashamed of what, Kate?’ 

‘That immoral party!’ 

‘Immoral! Why, Kate, that was one of the nicest . . .’ 

‘And I suppose you are going to deny that you were out 
all night?’ 

‘As a matter of fact I did get home at dawn,’ he laughed, 
‘but I was the first one to leave. That party may be going on 
yet, for all I know.’ 

‘You mean with everyone lying around on the floor, 
drunk?’ 

‘Oh, no, Kate,’ he protested. ‘We had wine with our steaks 
at midnight, but nobody got drunk.’ 

‘There’s no use your standing up for them. Gene. I know 
that those fast and loose women wore men’s trousers.’ 

‘Not really trousers, Kate, they are just a new style, kind 
of a divided skirt. But it’s conduct that counts, and all of the 
women behaved as decorously as you would at a party.’ 

‘Have you ever seen me sit on a floor?’ 

‘No.’ 
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‘Have you ever seen me act out a love scene from a play?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘It’s that Gloria Harkness • . .’ 

He broke in before she could linish her sentence. 

‘Mrs. Harkness lives with her father and two grown 
daughters . . .’ 

‘I know her kind, Eugene. Her only thought is to have 
men about her, making love to her. But she will never get 
away with it in Terre Haute.’ 

She turned back to the stove, broke some eggs into a pan. 

Dear God, prayed Gene, don’t let Kate know that Gloria 
and I were once sweethearts. 


4 

Ernst Zobcl said jceringly at a businessmen’s luncheon 
that if Mr. Debs thought socialism was the pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow he would very soon learn that it was 
all pot and no gold. A New York newspaper accused him of 
being the kind of idealist who wanted to run upstairs twenty- 
five steps at a time. Now he was anxious to crawl up the steep 
steps of socialism on his hands and knees, carefully building 
each step. above him with his hammer and nails before he 
attempted to set foot on it. He knew that Kate had assembled 
the house of her life over a long period of years, cutting out 
hundreds of drawings and photographs from magazines, copy- 
ing descriptions from fashion books, future-shopping in the 
stores so that she would know precisely the fabric for her 
draperies, or covering for her floors. 

For some twenty-two years he had spent his days and 
nights in every kind of structure that society had erected; he 
had shopped in railroad yards, coal mines, foundries, factories, 
slums find hospitals for fabrics with which to cover the bare 
boards of his furnishings so that mankind could be warm and 
comfortable. Now it was time to decide the size and flow of 
the rooms, chart the fireplaces and the plumbing, put together 
society’s house of to-morrow, working so carefully and 
scientifically that the foundations would never crumble, the 
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doors warp, the pipes stop up, the fireplaces smoke, the stairs 
sag. And yet it wi s less possible to be rigid in building a new 
state than in building a house, lest the strueture itself become 
more important than the occupants. Above all, the new 
society must become a home, not a prison. 

But when he sat aj his desk trying to think his way through 
the soci',1 maze, he a^ays ended by feeling trapped and im- 
potent. hiis eyes burned and his head burned and his insides 
burned. The best brains of men from every nation, from every 
race and religion and epoch in time, had fumbled and fought, 
fashioned and experimented, succeeded a little and failed a 
great deal over the eight thousand years of history. Did man 
have to stumble through still another eight thousand, another 
eighty thousand, victimized, hungry, cold, beset on all sides 
by uncertainty and fear? He felt himself lacking in scientific 
training ria dio task, and yet the fact that he must seek the 
whole solution while knowing that during his lifetime he 
could find only a few fragments must not deter him. 

Having preached against the evils of money for so long, 
he now began to know the boundaries of a moneyless world: 
he had returned from Colorado without a dollar to his name. 
He couldn’t bring himself to ask Theodore for any of the few 
greenbacks that came into the office of the Railway Times and 
he and Kate were on too formal terms to discuss money. She 
fed him and kept the house warm and took care of the 
laundry; she was far too conscientious a housewite ever to 
neglect what she conceived to be her husband’s basic needs. 
Sometimes he shivered for fear she would find out that he 
hadn’t a cent, for he knew that she would say: 

‘A man without a penny in his pocket is going to tell us 
how to make a better world!’ 

He had on hand an adequate supply of paper, pencils, pen 
and ink: he walked to and from Theodore’s office, and when 
there were letters to be mailed, Theodore sent them out with 
stamps of the Railway Times. It was a rarefied feeling to exist 
with no money whatever, and after a few days he began to feel 
like a disembodied spirit wandering loose and unobserved 
in a materialistic world. The only external evidence that he 
was penniless was that his hair began to grow long on his neck, 
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While trying to answer the hundreds of questions fired at 
him in Leadville he had used quotations from Gordon’s Heard 
Times, Cause and Cure, Watkins’s Evolution of Industry, 
Rogers’s Six Centuries of Work and Wages. Trade-union 
publications in the West had reported his speech. Letters 
began reaching him enclosing coins for copies of the booklets 
to which he had referred. When the reqij^sts were for Bellamy. 
Lloyd or Gronlund, he turned the money over to the local 
bookstore, but most of the pamphlets were unobtainable. De- 
ciding that he would have to make them available, he went to see 
old man Langen, who was now deep in his seventies and wore 
a skull cap to keep his bald head warm. A considerable portion 
of the money the American Railway Union owed to Moore 
and Langen bad been paid during Gene's lecture tour, but he 
still owed them something over a thousand dollars. He ex- 
plained to Mr. Langen that he wanted some books and pam- 
phlets printed but that as usual he was broke, had no 
immediate source of income, didn’t even have an organization 
to stand responsible for his losses. He showed the printer 
copies of the pamphlets he wanted to put out. 

‘I’d like to sell them for five and ten cents.’ 

‘It will cost you that much to print them, Mr. Debs; there 
will be no margin left for profit.’ 

‘I know, Mr. Langen, but 1 am not doing this for profit; I 
want to get these books out to the people at the lowest possible 
cost. They are all just working folk, and anything over ten 
cents involves hardship and deprivation.’ 

Old man Langen shook his head despairingly. 

‘You are a bad business man, Mr. Debs; you don’t even 
have enough sense to take advantage of the bankruptcy law 
when you fail, and thus save yourself paying your back debts.’ 

Gene flashed him a quick grin. 

‘That’s not bad business, Mr. Langen, that’s good business; 
it makes you willing to print my little books even though I 
don’t have a bean in the world.’ 

Mr. Langen shook his head in agreement. 

‘I guess we are both too old to change our character, Mr. 
Debs. You didn’t have any money when I printed those Inger- 
soll posters for you more than twenty years ago, and you were 
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thousands of dadars in debt when I bought the new presses 
for your Locomo*ive Firemen’s Magazine. But somehow you 
always pay off! What name do you want me to put down for 
your publishing house?’ 

‘Publishing house?’ asked Gene, crinkling his eyes behind 
his spectacles. ‘Maybe I am going into the publishing business, 
at that. A chap by the name of Hill offered me a good proposi- 
tion a while back publishing a series of lessons on the rudi- 
ments of firing, combustion and engine problems. As long as 
we are going into business together, I might just as well under- 
take that project too. The profits we allow ourselves on Hill’s 
course will cover our expenses for printing the socialist 
literature.’ 

He was working in his upstairs study when he caught the 
sound of an altercation at the front door. Phrases drifted up 
to him: 

‘. . . his brother Theodore said he was here ... we came a 
hundred miles out of our way . . .’ 

He ran quickly down the stairs, crying out in cheerful 
tones, ‘It’s all right, Kate. I came in the back way just a few 
moments ago.’ 

He had never seen the two men before, but he remembered 
their names: they had started an organization known as the 
Brotherhood of the Co-operative Commonwealth. Myron Reed 
was a tall, middle-aged man with a full grey beard and a 
gentle expression, who had been fired out of his church for 
preaching the socialism of Bellamy’s Looking Backward. Ler- 
mond was an economics professor dressed in a shiny blue 
serge suit, pudgy in form, full of a bouncing vitality. Gene 
took the men to his upstairs study, passed his bowl of tobacco. 

‘Gentlemen, what brings you to my neck of the woods?’ 

Lermond jumped up. ‘We have been scouting around in 
Arkansas and Tennessee to find a spot for our co-operative 
colony.’ 

Gene could only exclaim in astonishment. ‘A place for your 
colony! Do you actually have enough members to set up a 
colony?’ 

Myron Reed gave Lermond a gentle but benign smile. 
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‘Actually, Mr. Debs, it is a case of which comes first, the 
cart or the horse. Apparently we can get no one to join the 
Brotherhood of Co-operative Comnionwe-ilth until we can 
tell them precisely where the colony is to be, and provide 
them with a complete physical dcscriptioii.’ 

‘We have taken an option on a tract n Tennessee.’ broke 
in Lermond, ‘but we have expended the last of our money on 
this trip. That’s why we have come to you, Mr. Debs.’ 

Gene threw back his head and laughed wholeheartedly. 
He stopped abruptly when he saw the pained expressions on 
the faces of his guests. 

‘Forgive me,’ he said, ‘I was laughing at myself, not at 
you. Never in all my life have I been in more straitened 
circumstances.’ 

Reed replied quickly. ‘We are not seeking funds from you, 
Mr. Debs; we arc here to effect a merger. You announced 
publicly that you have become a socialist. Why can we not 
put our plans and our friends together?’ 

Gene thought this an interesting idea, but to all his practi- 
cal questions as to how they would raise their funds, provide 
transporation, erect their houses, insure their first year’s living, 
neither Reed nor Lermond had any practical answers. He 
shook his head sadly. 

‘Gentlcnjen, when I first announced that 1 had become a 
socialist, a newspaper editor commented that socialism was 
not a programme but a pious wish, a gaseous feeling around 
the heart. That is true of me, and alas, it is also true of you. 
But even if you were practical men of high finance, what 
makes you think such a colony could work when all other 
experimental colonics in America have failed?’ 

‘The Mormons didn’t fail out in Utah,’ rejoined Reed. 
‘Nor did the Harmony Society in Pennsylvania.’ 

No, but they were held together by religious discipline 
and by religious ecstasy. Even granting that you could create 
a successful colony, what have you proven beyond the fact 
that a small group of idealists in an isolated community are 
able to live co-operatively? We have to prove that socialism 
can work among a heterogeneous mass of some sixty-five 
million Americans.’ 
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Reed rose, sketched a long arm across Gene’s desk and 
said, ‘We socialists need friends, you know.’ 

Gene rose, walked the two men to the front door. 

‘You arc quite right, Mr. Reed, we need friends: we also 
need money, plans, programmes, organization, influence, 
newspapers, magazii es. schools, mayors, governors, senators, 
and eve»*ything else ^ou can think of. In fact, gentlemen, I 
find socialism in America in much the same position as my 
own financial condition: at the bottom, with nowhere to go, 
except up.’ 


5 

Myron Reed had said that socialists needed friends. Gene 
decided that i\c must visit Daniel Dc Leon, head of a group 
of German-language immigrants calling themselves the 
Socialist Labour party, and existing for the most part in New 
York City. Perliaps he, De Leon and the Reed-Lermond 
group could unite? 

With the first few dollars brought in b\ Hill’s training 
course. Gene made the trip to New York. He pushed through 
the crowded and noisy tenement blocks of Rcade Street, and 
then made his way up three long narrow flights of stairs to 
Dc Leon's oflice. Through the open door he saw a white- 
bcarded man sitting in a Ihrce-corncrcd angle where the 
curiously-shaped room came to a point. He knew that De 
Leon was about his own age, and yet the white beard and 
moustache, the deep burning seriousness of the eyes, gave 
the impression of a very old and at the same time an ageless 
man. Dc Leon had been born in Curavao, a Dutch West 
Indies island, and had come to America at the age of twenty- 
two. 

Before cither of them spoke. Gene had another impression: 
dust, dust over the hundreds of tomes lining tlie walls, dust 
over the newspapers, magazines, pamphlets and manuscripts 
which littered the desk. 

De Leon did not rise or extend his hand; there was 
recognition in his eyes but no friendliness. He was wearing a 
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black silk coat, but in place of a collar there was rolled a soft 
and spotless handkerchief tied at the back of his neck. Short, 
massive, with a round chin and high. bald, powerful head, 
he reminded Gene for all the world of James J. Hill, the 
creator of the Great Northern Railroad. But where Hill had 
built iron rails and steel locomotives and opened dark forests 
to settlement, garnering millions on hit powerfully ruthless 
plunge through virgin territory. Dc Leon had donned snow- 
shoes and fought his way through the blizzard-swept waste- 
land of social revolution. On his voyage Daniel Dc Leon had 
picked up a few followers, a host of enemies and no money 
whatever. Yet Gene felt that Daniel De Leon could have 
become as rich and as powerful in the industrial world as 
had Hill, for he had won all honours at Columbia Law Col- 
lege. taught there with a fiery brilliance and a keen perception 
of the law which had made the other faculty members predict 
that here was one of the great legal minds of the day. Then, 
at the age of thirty-five, De Leon had read Henry George’s 
Progress and Poverty; he campaigned when George ran for 
mayor of New York. Later he had gone into the works of 
Karl Marx and Engels, joined the Socialist Labour party, and 
within a few years had taken over the party and its press. 
Fanatically honest and sincere, he despised material posses- 
sions, living with his wife and children on whatever occasional 
dollar came into the party till. Gene noted that he had soft 
white hands: the intellectual in a proletarian revolution. 

T read that you have become a socialist, Mr. Debs,’ began 
De Leon in a low, restrained voice. ‘Precisely what kind of 
socialism, may 1 ask?’ 

‘I don’t know yet. Mr. Dc Leon. I am like a man who 
has suddenly gotten religion but doesn’t know what church 
* ' join.’ 

'le had meant it as a little joke, assuming that De Leon 
would smile and get them off to a pleasant start. But Daniel 
De Leon did not like jokes; he called American humour a 
narcotic fed to the people by the capitalists in order to 
keep them content with their lot. His eyes flashed with what 
Gene decided was the most knifelike passion he had ever 
seen. 
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‘Do you thinl that socialism is some kind of game. Mr. 
Debs, that you ca.T put sticks in a hat and then decide your 
convictions on the basis of a gambler’s choice?’ De Leon’s 
voice was picking .ip power and intensity with every word. 
‘There is only one socialism, Mr. Debs, and that is the 
socialism of the Ma’xian dialectic. Of that true socialism I 
am the official interpreter and leader in America.’ 

Still trying to establish some kind of amiable basis for 
their discussion. Gene murmured. ‘I have read some of your 
pamphlets, and the brilliant articles in your paper. The People. 
Now I am going to make a confession to you, Mr. De Leon, 
but I don’t want you to print it: I am not a great intellect; in 
fact, I am hardly an intellect at all. You were educated at the 
famous University of Leyden. I had to leave grammar school 
when I was fourteen^Oh, 1 have read lots of books and written 
a lot of words, but frankly I have a little trouble with what 
you call the dialectic. I have read some of Das Kapital but I 
must admit I understand it only in snatches. For you see, Mr. 
De Leon, I can’t qualify to be a socialist of the mind; I am 
a socialist of the heart.’ 

When he finished he found himself leaning far over the 
desk, his face just a couple of inches from De Leon’s. He 
wished his host would invite him to sit down, but there was no 
other chair in the room. De Leon put his hand under his chin 
and rolled his fingers inside the white neckerchief. 

‘You are a sentimental socialist, Mr. Debs, and that is 
even worse than being a Christian socialist, for you have no 
solid base; all you can do is wail against the injustices of 
capitalism, beg a handful for the unemployed and the under- 
paid. Bah! You cry-babies do the movement more harm than 
good! Anybody can defeat you in an argument, any half- 
witted fool can make your socialism sound like a schoolgirl’s 
effusions. You convince no one with tears. You convince the 
workers with cold logic, and the capitalists with hot lead!’ 

There was enough truth to De Leon’s accusations to get 
under Gene’s skin, yet he knew he had to control himself if 
anything good were to result from this meeting. 

‘Let me ask you, Mr. De Leon, how much success have 
you bad with your approach to the American working man?’ 
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‘Success!’ spat De Leon, as though an insect had flown into 
his mouth. ‘That is the most detestable of all bourgeois con- 
cepts. Do you think I need millions of men and millions of 
dollars to bring about the revolution? When the right moment 
comes I will seize the government wit'i a handful of well- 
trained and obedient lieutenants.’ 

De Leon’s voice was now booming to the back hall and 
ricocheting around the three-sided room. Gene glanced out 
De Leon’s one window to a neighbouring roof where an iron 
trumpeter was blowing on an iron trumpet. 

‘Be that as it may, Mr. De Leon, it can do you no harm to 
bring the American working man to your side. I am here to 
suggest that we join forces: 1 still have several thousand 
friends among the railroaders.’ 

De Leon pulled himself up quickly. 

‘Very well, Mr. Debs, you come here to put yourself in my 
hands, and to lay your followers at my feet. I am willing to 
take in you and your organization, but you must understand 
the terms and conditions.’ 

‘What we want is a merger, Mr. De Leon, one which will 
double our strength . . .' 

De Leon bored deep into Gene's eyes. 

‘Try to understand me, Mr. Debs, there are no mergers: 
you and your people come into my organization as obedient 
subjects. Your main task is to understand my will and carry 
out my orders. There are no questionings in the Socialist 
Labour party, Mr. Debs, no arguments, no housewife de- 
mands. Alone I have created the form in which Marxian 
socialism can and must be achieved in the industrial world. 
We have no room in here for labour fakers like Samuel Gom- 
pers or the Eugene V. Debs of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen, men who arc tools in the hands of the capitalists.’ 

While Gene stood blinking, trying to understand the con- 
vulsions of De Leon’s mind, the man with the firm jaw and 
aggressive mouth began outlining his demands: Gene’s fol- 
lowers would have to abandon their trade unions, and work 
to destroy them. They would publish no newspaper, no pam- 
phlets or tracts except those wTitten by De Leon himself, or 
edited and approved by him. All new members were to be 
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trained in Dc Leon’s dialectics and utter no word except that 
which he had approved as the party line. Gene and his 
associates must empty their minds as completely as their 
bowels would be emptied by castor oil. then they would be 
given a new content by Dc Leon, one which they would never 
have to change, question or discard. They would all act as 
one, thim^ as one, believe as one, do as one: and Daniel De 
Leon would be that One. In unquestioning obedience lay the 
future of the revolution! To their enemies they might appear 
as automatons, might even look foolish if required to reverse 
their positions in mid-air, like the humming-bird. But only 
through their solidity of purpose and strength could they, so 
few in number, conquer the flaccid, directionless masses, and 
destroy the capitalist system. 

‘Are YOU able to accept this discipline, Mr. Debs?’ 

‘I . . “ I . . .’ 

‘Understand me, 1 have no covetous bourgeois ego to 
placate; 1 do not rule and command because it gives me any 
pleasure; it is a burden I carry most unwillingly. I am not 
seeking power for ils own sake, but only to achieve the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat.’ 

Gene said to himself. This man is more like James J. Hill 
than Mr. Hill himself. Aloud he asked, ‘Once your revolution 
is successful, Mr. De Leon, and we have a socialist govern- 
ment in America, you will relax vour controls, will \ou not? 
Men will then be free to think as they wish, to express their 
own opinions, to start independent action if they believe . . .’ 

De Leon edged out of his light corner. 

‘Never,’ he shouted, ‘that is when the danger is the greatest, 
when the capitalist thieves will be plotting behind our backs to 
overthrow socialism. It is doubly important then that every 
man, woman and child in America act as I tell them to act! 
These bourgeois illusions of freedom of speech, and Press and 
assemblage, they are the most invidious snares in all capi- 
talism, deluding the people into thinking they are free men 
when actually their every thought and belief is dictated and 
controlled from above, formulated by tlieir slavey newspapers, 
their corrupt politicians and their prostitute preachers. Ah, no, 
Mr. Debs, when lam the ruler of socialist America I will not 
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fool our people with such cheap imitations of freedom. I will 
give them real freedom, freedom from poverty, from unem- 
ployment, from cold and hunger. When I am the master of 
America they will not need freedom, they will have it!’ 

Gene stood awkwardly, nervous tremors of fright running 
through his abdomen. Was this socialism? he asked himself. 
He had thought of socialism as a philosophy which preached 
the flowering of the human spirit. Dc Leon’s socialism ap- 
parently meant a flowering of man’s intestinal tract. He did 
not want to quarrel with the passionately earnest man before 
him, yet he could not leave without making himself clear. 

‘I like a comfortable bed to sleep in. Mr. De Leon, and 1 
like a good pot roast for dinner. But there are things more 
important to me that a soft bed or pot roast; the right to speak 
my mind, to form my own opinion, to act as an independent 
man. If you turn man into a machine, if you paralyse his right 
and his ability to think for himself, to create for himself, how 
does he differ from the machine which he tends in the factory?’ 

Dc Leon clenched his hands until his fingers were white. 
His eyes dismissed Gene contemptuously. He went behind his 
desk, picked up his pen, dipped it in the ink. and continued 
work on the manuscript before him. Just as Gene reached the 
door and started down the long stairs, he heard De Leon’s 
voice behind him: 

‘You 'sentimental reformers arc more dangerous to us than 
the Armours, the Pullmans and the Fricks. We will have to 
destroy you first, before we can meet our enemies with a solid 
phalanx and drive them into the sea.’ 

There was a saloon on the corner. Gene went in and 
downed two whiskies as fast as he could drink them. After a 
few moments he stopped trembling. He had never been so 
frightened in his life. De Leon had made his dictatorship 
‘ * the proletariat sound even worse than the dictatorship of 
the capitalists! De Leon was aiming to change the nature of 
mankind’s chains, not to dissolve them; to substitute the 
dictatorship of dogma and doctrine, moral, spiritual and intel- 
lectual serfdom for the economic serfdom of the American 
worker. Gene felt certain that if the American worker had his 
choice between economic slavery and mental slavery, he would 
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tighten his belt, straighten his shoulders and cry for all the 
world to hear: ‘I am my own man! I think as I like, believe as 
I please, speak as the spirit moves me!’ But then De Leon had 
no intention of giving the American worker his choice. De 
Leon’s political belief was a throw-back to the Middle Ages, 
to the absolutism of the divine right of rulers; man’s most 
valuable ^-ievcment over the centuries, his freedom to think 
and act upon his own motivation, tliis would be obliterated. 

Then and there Gene Debs made a number of mighty re- 
solves: there shall be no czar, no master, no boss, no dictator, 
in any movement in which I participate. Any man who swal- 
lows doctrine whole and undisputed will be invited to resign. 
All policy, platform, plans, action, will be democratically 
worked out in open discussion, then decided by majority rule. 
There shah be no secret meetings, no conspiracy to deceive. 
There shall be lUMie of De Leon's hot lead. The philosophy of 
socialism is democratic; socialists, through education, through 
voting majorities will achieve economic security without 
broken heads, bruised and battered liberties, or mechanical 
slave brains. 


6 

The laconic report of the arrest was already several days 
old when he came across it in the Terre Haute newspaper. 
Gene half ran to the police station, went straight to the desk 
sergeant and asked: 

‘What are the charges against Clarissa Hanford?’ 

The sergeant automatically turned the pages before him. 

‘Soliciting. She was warned to stay in the red-light district.’ 

Gene felt his hean drop in his chest. 

‘Red-light district! But she is only a child!’ 

‘Don’t lay it at my door, mister,’ replied the officer. ‘After 
all, she was picked up three times for prostitution.’ 

‘What will the sentence be. Sergeant?’ 

‘Ninety days.’ 

Gene remembered the beautiful little Clarissa in the study 
of the parsonage; he remembered her as a lonelv child living 
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in the austere furnished room with her father while he carried 
on his mission work; he remembered her in her tight red dress 
and her high heels, out to enjoy the world at any cost; he 
remembered the soft night crying of the women prisoners in 
the Chicago gaol. 

‘May I sec her. Sergeant?’ 

‘Guess so; she hasn’t had any visitors since the oflicers 
brought her in three days ago.’ 

The matron walked him down the steel corridors, then 
stopped. Gene saw a form huddled on a cot, as abject and life- 
less as a half-empty sack of meal. But no, it was not lifeless, 
for Clarissa was crying, noiselessly now after three days and 
three nights, with a kind of fatigued twitching spasm. The 
matron unlocked the door, admitting Gene to the cell. He sat 
on the edge of the cot and put his hand on Clarissa’s shoulder. 

‘Clarissa,’ he said, ‘it’s liugenc Debs. You remember me. 
I was your father’s friend. I’ve come to help you.' 

Clarissa raised her head. Her face was pulfy and swollen 
from crying. She was still wearing a gay dress with silken 
flounces, now crushed and soiled. She stared at Gene without 
recognition. 

‘Clarissa, I loved your father; he was one of the best men 
God ever put on this earth . . .’ 

‘Don’t speak of God to me!’ she cried. 

There was no good in talk, that was plain. Gene rose, sig- 
nalled the matron to open the door. 

The new police chief, Orin Manner, was a stranger to 
Gene. There were methods of securing an advantageous intro- 
duction, but time was of the essence. Gene sat restlessly 
in a draughty corridor for almost an hour until the oflicial 
came in by way of his private entrance. Gene introduced him- 
self and got quickly to the point. 

‘Chief Planner, could you release Clarissa Hanford in my 
custody?’ 

The chief made a rolling movement of the cigar between 
his lips. 

‘Clarissa Hanford? Now which one might that be?’ 

‘She is the Rev. Mr. Hanford’s daughter. You remember 
him, he had that mission over behind the Union Station for 
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years, then he held services in our union offices. The giri has 
been locked up for three days now.’ 

‘And what might the charges be?’ 

Gene’s throat was dry. 

‘Soliciting.’ 

The chief blew a mouthful of smoke at the ash ring of 
his cigar. Aiicr a moment he nodded, picked up the telephone. 
Clarissa was brought in. 

‘You understand. Mr. Debs, that you are now an emer- 
gency probation ofliccr, and this girl is being released in your 
care. If she is picked up on the streets again, we’ll take her 
right before the judge and she’ll be in the county gaol before 
you will have a chance to intercede.’ 

Gene sent a messenger for a carriage. They had ridden 
only a ^ew blocks when Clarissa lifted her head and gazed at 
him for the first time. She was relieved to be out of gaol, but 
otherwise her attitude had not changed. 

‘All right, you can let me out now.’ 

‘Let you out? Hut. Clarissa, where would you go?’ 

‘Never mind about that,’ she replied, ‘I can take care of 
myself.’ 

He took the girl’s hand in his. She wrenched it away. He 
said quietly, ‘Forgive me for disagreeing, Clarissa, but I’m not 
sure you can take care of n ourself. At least, not right now.’ 

‘So now you’re going to take care of me.’ she sneered. 

He ignored the insinuation. 

‘I am taking you home with me. This is what your father 
would have wanted me to do. You need rest and good food 
and friends around you. When \ou feel better and arc ready 
to go to work, Mrs. Debs and 1 will find you a job.’ 

Kate was silting before her dressing-table, her hair wound 
into a knot at the back of her head, running the comb through 
the bangs on either side of her forehead to fluff them. She was 
wearing a high-necked black dress decorated with white em- 
broidered flower insets. Gene thought it a good omen that Kate 
was fluffing her bangs and wearing a fine dress: this must 
mean that she was in good spirits. But when he told her that 
Clarissa Hanford was downstairs in the library, she dropped 
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her comb to the floor and whirled on him. her eyes blazing. 

‘Eugene Debs, have you gone crazy? How dare you bring 
a . . . a . . . into my house.’ 

Gene recoiled. 

‘She’s just confused and unhappy. Kate.’ He sat down on 
the bench beside his wife. ‘Kate, please help me to help this 
girl. Her father’s troubles began when I asked him to intro- 
duce Robert Ingcrsoll at the Occidental Club lecture. And if 
he had not spoken out for me during the American Railway 
Union trial, he would never have lost that little church behind 
the station. Clarissa’s mother died w'hen she was a baby: she 
has never had any woman to help her or guide her; they lived 
on the very barest of necessities . . .’ 

Kate sprang up. walked to the door, then leaned against it. 

‘Are you trying to tell me you approve of what she did?’ 

‘There is nothing in this whole sordid affair that I approve, 
Kate, but we must not let Clarissa be destroyed.’ 

Kate laughed harshly. 

‘Destroyed! How naive. Those harlots have the easiest 
time of anyone: dancing and drinking all night with no obliga- 
tions or responsibilities. . . . Eugene, send her back to where 
she belongs, to where she will be happy.’ 

‘Please, Kate. If we don’t help her she will be in prison 
in a matter of weeks.’ 

He felt his wife pull up to her full, majestic height. 

‘Kate, if you have been in prison as 1 have: if you could 
know what it is like to have iron bars locked behind you, to 
have for your only companions the rats and vermin of the 
ceU . . .’ 

Kate had not been listening. When she spoke she enunci- 
ated every syllable with terrifying precision. 

‘This is free love, that’s what it is, and it’s part of that 
whole intrigue you call socialism.’ 

Gene shook his head sadly. 

‘Socialism has never advocated free love, you know that as 
well as I.’ 

‘Then it’s the influence of that Harkness woman. If you 
hadn’t fallen under her spell you would never have thought 
of defending this sordid creature.’ 
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Slowly, painfully, he replied. ‘Gloria s a fine woman. She 
has never clone an immoral or ungenerous thing in her life.’ 

‘She’d r obably be delighted to take Clarissa Hanford in, 
she’s her o / 1 kind.’ 

‘Yes, f ria would take Clarissa in. But she shouldn’t be 
asked to u. ) the responsibility for a stranger; it would only 
bring more malicious talk down on ner head. The Rev. Mr. 
Hanford was my dear friend; it is my responsibility to help 
his daughter.’ 

Indulgently, with an almost kind tone, Kate said. ‘There 
are charitable institutions that will take such a person.’ 

‘The only institution that will take her in is the county 
gaol. If we could keep her with us until she finds a young man 
she loves, and who will marry her . . .’ 

Kate’s f^cc flamed crimson. 

‘Liugene, how despicable of you! To foist a public woman 
on some good and innocent young man. And as for keeping 
her in our house, don’t you know what that will do to us in 
Terre Haute? It would create a scandal. We would never be 
able to regain our position.’ 

Smiling wistfully, he said, ‘Kate, my dear, we have almost 
no position left. Ever since 1 have become a socialist, even my 
own brother-in-law won’t let me in his house. So you see, we 
have nothing to lose.’ 

A chill ran through Kate’s body. 

‘Let’s say you have nothing to lose, Eugene, for you have 
thrown away every opportunity, every chance to make some- 
thing of yourself in this world. But I still have my place in 
society. If I let that girl remain here even one night, people 
will say bad things about my house.’ 

Ah, thought Gene, Kate would not object to my helping 
the girl in any other way, it’s her house I must not endanger. 

‘But I have no other place to take her.’ 

‘What about Theodore and Gertrude’s? They always ap- 
prove of any wild scheme you think up.’ 

‘But they have only the one bedroom. We have a guest 
room.’ 

This girl will be no guest of mine. If she stays in this house 
to-night, 1 shall move out of it. And may 1 remind you that 
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I am the one who has been keeping up this house? I have 
just finished paying the taxes out of my own savings account.’ 

She went to her closet, took out an overnight bag. began 
putting things into it from the bureau. 

‘Do you put that girl out, or do you drive me from my 
own home?’ 

He could think of nothing further to say. All he could do 
was plead, ‘Please, Kate, please ... do this for me . . . just 
for a few days . . . until 1 can find a good home for her . . . 
please . . .’ 

Kate put a kimono into her night case, snapped the lock, 
placed a coat over her arm and walked out of the house. 

He took Clarissa up to the guest room, suggested that she 
should rest, then went as quickly as he could do to Theodore’s 
flat. 

‘Eugene, you know I would do anything you ask,’ said 
Gertrude in her quiet voice, ‘but how can I stay in your 
house when Kate has invited me there only once in the years 
since we came to Terre Haute?’ 

Gene put his arms about his sister-in-law. 

‘Gertrude, I have never been .so miserable. Please d(') this 
for me.’ 

He could feel the revulsion that ran through her at the 
idea of going uninvited into Kate's house; but at last she lifted 
her plain, honest face and said, ‘All right. Gene, if it means 
so much to you.’ 

They slopped down town to buy Clarissa a suit, shoes and 
some night clothes. When they reached home, they found that 
she had locked her door. 

For the next three days Gene and Gertrude tried to be- 
come friends with the girl, giving her companionship and 
understanding. Clarissa gave nothing in return; her expression 
was blank, as though all spirit had been permanently killed. 
They tried to find out what kind of work she might like to do 
if they could get her a job; they tried to learn whether she had 
friends in other towns where she might make a fresh start. 
Gertrude tried to interest her in cooking and taking care of 
the house, but she did not respond. 

Gene had tried to keep the affair secret, but he learned 
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that there could be no more private life for him. Reporters 
got wind of the story, and on the morning of the fourth day 
the front pages of the nation’s newspapers were splashed with 
the tale, headlined by his own question: 

‘Why not war on the immoral people in high places, in- 
stead of persecuting penniless and defenceless girls?’ Several 
of the re*'orters asked him if rescuing fallen women was part 
of the socialist platform, to which he replied that socialism 
aimed to help all defenceless Americans. 

The formal New Year’s Day announcement of his con- 
version to socialism had earned him not one stick of type in 
the city papers; through Clarissa’s misfortune, great segments 
of the public learned that Eugene Debs was now a socialist. 

Kate returned home in the company of the attorney who 
advised on her investments. No one exchanged greetings. 
Geitrude gratefully gathered up her things and left by the 
porch door. Kate was the first to speak. 

‘That girl is still in the house?’ 

Wretched, G. ne replied, ‘Yes, Gertrude has been taking 
care of her.’ 

The lawyer announced, ‘Either the girl will be out of the 
house by nightfall, or you will be out.’ 

Gene looked dazedly from the man’s face to Kate’s; there 
was nothing in her expressions to give him further illumination. 

‘. . . or I will be out? 1 don’t understand.’ 

‘This house is in Mrs. Debs’ name,’ said her counsellor, 
‘She owns it. You have no legal rights here.’ 

Kate came to Gene, put her hand on his check. 

‘That isn’t what we mean, Eugene; we only mean that the 
girl must go. She has been here long enough.’ 

Gene walked to a chair and sat down heavily. It was in- 
credible that Kate could be threatening to dispossess him. If 
he left this house, what else did it mean? That he was also 
leaving Kate? Were they dispossessing him of his marriage, 
declaring it to be at an end? He turned his face up to his wife. 

‘Kate, surely you don’t . . .’ 

Kate’s lawyer took her by the arm and led her to the front 
door. He said over his shoulder, ‘We will be back at five. 
Either you are here alone, or you’re not here at all.’ 
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He heard the front door slam. He felt deathly ill, as though 
he could never again raise his lids over his eyes or his body 
out of the chair. He swayed with the movement of the slow 
freight going down the line, clackety-clack, clackety-clack, 
click -clack, click-clack. He felt stifled inside of Kate’s walls. 
Slowly he rose, went to the front door and out into the street. 
Soon he found himself in the railroad yards, walking the 
tracks, stumbling over the ties, bruising his feet on the hard 
rock of the roadbed. He did not know how far he had walked, 
he knew only that he must be back at the house bciore five, 
get Clarissa, find temporary refuge for them both. 

He was relieved to see by the clock in the front hall that 
it was only a little after four. He still had time. He slid into 
a library chair. His feet hurt. Then he sensed that someone 
was in the room with him. He looked up. Clarissa stood there. 
She was gazing at him, her eyes no longer bitter or blank. 

‘I heard what they said, Mr. Debs. They’re going to put 
you out of your house.’ 

‘It’s all right. Clarissa,’ he murmured. ‘In just a few 
moments, as soon as I can get up, we’ll collect our things and 
go to Theodore and Gertrude’s. We’ll work it out together, 
somehow.’ 

‘You mean you would give up your home . . . just for 
me ... d stranger to you . . .?’ 

‘You aren’t a stranger, Clarissa; the first thing I told you 
at the gaol was that I loved your father. He was a great man. 
Now that he is dead I cannot do less for you than I would do 
for my own flesh and blood.’ 

Clarissa dropped to her knees beside him, buried her head 
in his lap and wept; but these were not the same tears she had 
shed on her cot in the gaol; these were not tears of hatred 
.-’lid defiance. She lifted her streaked face to him. 

‘You don’t have to worry about me, Mr. Debs. I’m all 
right now. There’ll be no more trouble.’ 

He knew from the quality of her voice that this was the 
simple truth. He no longer had to fear for Clarissa. 

‘I’d like to go to a new town and make a fresh start. Mr. 
Debs. Do you know anywhere I could get a job?’ 

‘Yes, Clarissa. I have a friend who runs the restaurant at 
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the Union Depot in St. Louis. If I gave you a letter to him he 
would hire you as a waitress, and I’m sure his wife would 
board you.’ 

Clarissa rose, straightened her dress, took a deep breath. 

‘When you write that note, will you tell them that my 
name is Clarissa Smith?’ 

‘Of «... iirse. Bring me that writing pad and the pen from my 
desk. There’s a train that leaves for St. Louis a little after five.’ 


7 

Lake Michigan sparkled in the clear June sunlight while 
the seven former officers of the American Railway Union 
walked „i<i) in arm along the beach, each telling how he had 
occupied the months since they had campaigned for William 
Jennings Bryan and his progressive programme. Gene took 
particular pleasure in the young ones; James Hogan, twenty- 
four, Irish, good-looking; Roy Goodwin only a year older, 
fair and blonde; William Burns, tall, spare; Lou Rogers, the 
gentle scholarly man; Martin Elliott with a reddish beard; 
Sylvester Keliher, saturnine. 

That evening the seven former comrades from Woodstock 
gaol sat around a seminar table on the stage of the otherwise 
empty Handel Hall, officially closed the books of the Ameri- 
can Railway Union, and declared themselves ready to be 
absorbed into the new organization which they had decided 
to call the Social Democracy. Gene remarked; 

‘We must all believe in life after death; I never saw a 
group of men so optimistic about the future while attending 
their own funeral.’ 

Victor Berger and Frederic Heath were waiting in his hotel 
room, having come down from Milwaukee after their day’s 
work. They were delighted to learn that the American Railway 
Union was to be reborn as part of the Social Democracy, but 
their enthusiasm evaporated when they heard about the 
colonization idea. Gene told them of his plan to open a re- 
cruiting office and take in unemployed carpenters, bricklayers, 
plasterers, plumbers, machinists, this vanguard to be shipped 
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to the colony immediately to build the houses and workshops, 
school and church. He could see that Berger and Heath were 
only temporarily mollified. 

The doors of Handel Hall were thrown open at nine the 
next morning. By the time Gene arrived several hundred dele- 
gates had assembled from twenty-odd organizations: the 
Ruskin Union, the Mutual Co-operative Union, the Humani- 
tarian League, the Trade and Labour Alliance, and a number 
of unions such as the Metal Polishers and Buffers, Carpenters 
and Joiners. He spent two hours outlining the plan for the 
structure of the Social Democracy, and its specific list of 
demands. He put one foot at the edge of the platform railing, 
leaning over at the waist, his right arm extended far out with 
the index finger pointing heavenward. 

‘For immediate relief we demand reduction of the hours 
of labour in proportion to the progress of production; the in- 
auguration of a system of public works and improvements 
for the employment of the unemployed; all useful inventions 
to be free to all; the establishment of postal savings banks: 
and the adoption of the initiative, the referendum and pro- 
portional representation. For our ultimate society we are 
demanding the public ownership of all industries now con- 
trolled by monopolies, trusts and combines; all means of 
transportsftion and communication, the railroads, telegraph 
and telephone; such public utilities as the water works, gas 
and electric plants, all oil and gas wells, all gold, silver, copper, 
lead, coal, iron and other mines.’ 

The next days were spent in attacking or defending ideas 
with the delegates. On the seventh day they called in the news- 
papermen, gave them an outline of the Social Democracy’s 
plan, then adjourned the convention until the same time the 
following year. Back at the hotel, he locked the door, threw 
himself on to the bed and slept the clock around. 

The morning news brought a distinct shock: the papers 
reported no part of the Social Democracy’s political pro- 
gramme, writing up only its colonization scheme. 

To his brother Gene groused, Thco, the colony is only a 
small part of our programme. Why do the papers make it 
look as though we are interested in nothing else?’ 
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The newspaper coverage brought staggering results. By the 
end of one week Gene’s mail had reached the volume of ten 
thousand letters a day, almost all of them from people wanting 
to join, offering money, services, advice, asking how they could 
set up local branches of the Social Democracy. In a few weeks 
several t^ • 'isand dollars in contributions had poured in; appli- 
cations hau been received for two hundred and fifty charters 
of the Social Democracy; enough skilled mechanics had 
applied for the immediate trek west to build a hundred 
colonies. Among the new members were fifty clergymen of 
all creeds, enough professors to start several universities, more 
than a dozen doctors, several of them women, and a sufficient 
number of lawyers to write a new legal code and a new con- 
stitution. Gene hired a room in the Trude Building, changed 
the n^'.iiic x»t the Railway Times to the Social Democracy, 
moved Theodore to Chicago and continued him in his job as 
editor. Young Lou Benedict was taken away from Sweet 
Orr and Company, the overall manufacturers, and put in 
charge of the office. A committee was selected to travel the 
country and select the best site. 

Interviewers from all over the country shot questions at 
Gene: 

‘Won’t your colony destroy the competitive principle for 
which Thomas Jefferson contended, reduce life to a dull plane 
of board, lodging and clothes?’ ‘If you become industrial 
colony, won’t you have to use labour-saving machinery and 
thus throw your own people out of work? What will you do 
with the artists, poets, painters, will you feed them even though 
they don’t produce?’ 

He answered all questions as fully as he could. 

‘Jefferson lived in differciit times: the invention of labour- 
saving machinery and the organization of trusts have filled 
the country with over four million idle and homeless men.’ 
‘The competitive spirit in man will be used against poverty, 
ignorance, hatred, disease.’ ‘The choice of labour will settle 
itself; if a man works in the mines he will work three or four 
hours a day; if he prefers to be a clerk he will w'ork six or 
seven hours a day. Labour-saving machinery hurts only when 
private industry fires the displaced men.’ 
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Then came an invitation from Governor J. R. Rogers of 
Washington, which was published in most major newspapers: 

The Debs colony will he welcome in Washington. We 
have wonderful natural resources waiting for the hand of 
labour: forests of magnificent timber . . . mountains of iron 
and coal, mines of precious metais, and in Puget Sound, the 
Pacific Coast's great port. We do not fear the coiony; we 
welcome them! They will be subject to our laws, which will 
remain in place until constitutionally changed. . . . 

The colony had found a harbour. 

Gene thought it would be helpful to have his first meeting 
in Terre Haute, and so he asked Kate for permission to use 
the house. 

Kate replied, ‘But, Eugene, I am not unemployed. I have 
a job. managing this house. Besides, if I rent my house it 
would seem as though I were giving sanction to this absurd 
colony idea. I don’t think you ought to attempt to involve me 
in these fly-by-night vagaries you have grown so fond of 
lately.’ 

He knew that he should not have embarrassed his wife 
when of necessity she could give him but one answer. He 
picked up his hat and walked to Gloria’s house. She was in 
the kitchen, broiling squabs, the colour high in her cheeks. 
She threw him a welcoming smile before examining the meat 
under the gas flame. 

‘Why, Gene,’ she exclaimed, ‘however did you know we 
were having pigeon to-night? I do declare you can smell it a 
mile away.’ 

‘Now, Gloria, I didn’t come for dinner,’ he protested, ‘and 
you know that perfectly well.’ 

Gloria laughed. 

Over the supper table he explained his need for an 
organization meeting. 

‘For example,’ he said, ‘we have to find out how many 
acres of land must be cultivated to feed the people in our fac- 
tories. We need not only schoolteachers, but teachers who can 
write us new text-books. We must somehow distinguish be- 
tween the unemployed and the unemployable. We are starting 
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from scratch, we know nothing, and we have so muchtoieara.’ 

Two hundred men and women filled Gloria’s house, seated 
on folding chairs and covering every available portion of floor 
space. Gene had drawn up an agenda for the evening and run 
oil a series of sheets containing the major problems which had 
been pcsed. Then he threw the meeting open for discussion: 
was Wti ’.mgton the best place to get the colony started? 
Should they move the colonizers on foot across the country in 
a spectacular march? Should they limit the size of the families 
they would accept? Should they refuse to move until they had 
the correct ratio of farmers to builders and factory workers? 

After a time Gene began to feel a pair of eyes fastened on 
him. boring fiercely into the baek of his head. He turned and 
saw that it was Nedina Harkness. standing at the edge of the 
crowd, o;’j hand on the knob as though poised for flight, her 
whole being peimeated by contempt. 

‘Won’t you come join us, Nedina?’ Gene asked. ‘I am sure 
we could use your good counsel.’ 

A flush mour.ied to Nedina’s high eheekbones. There was 
an uncomfortable silence. She turned half-way toward the door 
as though to flee, and then with a sudden decision faced the 
room, her big brown eyes blazing. For Gene it was like being 
thrust back several years into the courtroom at Chicago, with 
Ned Harkness accusingly before him. 

‘No,’ she said in a strong clear voiee. ‘I won’t nave any- 
thing to do with your stupid talk. You are frauds, the lot of 
you, with your arty ways and your cheap bohemianism, sitting 
on the floor, as though that made you superior to people who 
sit on chairs and have good manners.’ 

Gloria had risen quickly and was making her way to her 
daughter’s side. 

‘Nedina, please, these are our guests.’ 

‘They are not my guests.’ denied Nedina, her eyes travel- 
ling swiftly over the assemblage. ‘My father would never have 
invited them into his house.’ 

Gloria reached her daughter’s side. She put an arm about 
her and said quietly. ‘Nor would your father have approved 
of offending visitors in his house, Nedina.’ 

Nedina turned and fled. No one could think of anything 
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to say. The spirit of the meeting had been broken. After a 
few minutes of desultory discussion the people began to 
file out. 

At last Gene and Gloria were alone. Gloria said: 

T’m worried about Ncdina. poor child. She hates Terre 
Haute, and everyone in it. Even her cousins who invite her to 
society parties. And she seems to think that cvcryb(xJy hates 
her.’ 

Gene felt wretched at ha\ing been the cause of Nedina’s 
outburst, of bringing this unhappiness to Gloria. What right 
did he have intruding in her life and her hiuiie, causing con- 
flict in her family and shattering her peace of mind, simply 
because his own home was unavailable to him? 


8 

For four months money, members and enthusisam poured 
in to the Social Democracy. Little Lou Benedict had a hun- 
dred thousand applications filed in the Chicago oflice, and 
nine thousand dollars in voluntary contributions; locals of the 
Social Democracy were organized in every State of the Union. 
Then suddenly the stream of enthusiasm vanished as com- 
pletely as though a plumber had disconnected the main lead- 
in valve. Gene was met by scepticism, then doubt, and finally 
indifference; even among the members of the Social Democ- 
racy the sweet milk of human kindness began to curdle. 
Southern members refused to join the colony if Negroes were 
to be included; in the Midwest he ran into religious bigotry: 
no catholics or Jews were to be allowed. Native-born Ameri- 
cans objected to taking immigrants; immigrants from northern 
Europe demanded that no immigrants from southern Europe 
De permitted. Members who lived in the big cities threatened 
to resign if the colony were started too far from civilization; 
farming groups informed him that they could not participate 
if the colony were to become industrialized. No two indivi- 
duals wanted the colony in the same spot: Washington was 
too far away and too wet; Utah was too barren and too close 
to the Mormons; Wyoming was too high and too cold. 
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He was beginning to realize that socialism was no cure-all 
for the afBictions of human nature: men were not rendered 
divine by a blinding flash of conversion which melted down 
their prejudice, ignorance or conceit. He had assumed that 
only the most sensitive and self-sacrificing would be willing to 
participa in a co-operative colony, yet he found these good 
souls attempting to carry over to the new society the privileges 
and poisons of the old. His months of effort taught him that 
man could agree very easily on preserving the status quo, but 
that when it came to re-creating the world, no two individuals 
had the same vision. 

He also became convinced that his colony was an im- 
possibility. 

Sitting in a day coach on his way to Chicago, he told him- 
self thai he had been naive: were people to shed their outer 
skin, one which had grown horny and seabrous from 
thousands of years of e.xposure to the jungle of beast and 
man, merely because they had become excited by a new idea? 
Socialism was n< t the end of the road, it was a milestone 
along the way. One had to start with the heart-breaking 
premise that man was still a predatory animal, covered only 
by the thinnest gauze of culture and unselfishness; the con- 
verting of this predatory animal into a social-minded human 
being would be a long, painful task which might show no pro- 
gress whatever for centuries on end, for the hunir... orain had 
to be emptied of its emotional terror; faith had to supplant 
fear; understanding and liking of one’s fellow man had to 
supplant intolerance and tlie desire to kill. 

When he reached his office he found even worse news 
awaiting him. The committee in charge of purchasing a site 
for the colony had fallen into the hands of an unscrupulous 
promoter who hat' sold them a tract of land high in Colorado 
Mountains, uninhabitable in winter, and too far from any 
metropolis to survive. 

By the following morning the newspapers had the story: 

Utopians Buy Gold Brick! 

Within a matter of hours Social Democracy had become 
tlie laughing-stock of the natiim. The derision being lavished 
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upon the colonizers embraced all socialism. Too late Gene 
realized that he should never have let the colonization scheme 
grow to be so large a part of his programme. 

The ensuing months passed laboriously, his organization 
caught in the twin tornadoes of indifference from without and 
dissension within. The Chicago trade-unionists had been con- 
vinced by Samuel Gompers that socialism was inimical to the 
interests of labour; the liberal and intellectual clubs which 
had thrown in with Social Democracy had been persuaded by 
William Jennings Bryan that any socialist party would neces- 
sarily take its followers and its voters from the Democrats, 
who needed the radical support to defeat McKinley in 1900. 
Those who believed in colonization were convinced that the 
political aims of the group had alienated the American public. 
De Leon and his Socialist Labour party had been boring 
from within, sowing factionalism, hoping for a quarrel and 
explosion so that they could take over the remnants. 

As the second convention drew closer Gene pleaded for 
tolerance and cohesion. But just the day before the meeting 
he discovered that the colonists had formed eleven new 
branches, each with the legal minimum of five members, for 
the purpose of outvoting those members of the organization 
who believed that their primary aim was socialism. That night 
Gene slept not at all. 

The air of Uhlich Hall seemed criss-crossed by dissecting 
cleavages and resentments. He walked slowly down the centre 
aisle, then up the short flight of steps, a smile frozen on to 
his face. He went to the front of the stage and stood gazing 
out at the mass of faces. Slowly the people below him eased 
in their seats. 

‘. . . there arc differences among you. Many will disagree 
with my opinions. My friends, that is not bad. that is healthy. 
The fact that we have divergent opinions means that we are 
thinking for ourselves. I don’t fear the man who says. “I don’t 
agree with you.” But I am mortally afraid of an ignorant 
supporter.’ 

He saw a few faces break into tiny smiles. Searching out 
the groups that he knew were for colonization above all else. 
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he told them that he still believed in their theory, but that it 
was still too unplanned, too uncharted to succeed. Very well 
then, if their 6rst approach was not workable, must they cry 
out in their anguish, ‘This we will have, and no other!’ Why 
could they not go on to a broader vision of socialism, one so 
desperate 'y needed for those other millions of working men 
who coui,^ not pack up and escape to a colony? 

‘We must make our Social Democracy broad enough to 
reach all America. We must merge and compromise our dif- 
ferences so that we can accomplish the major tasks of 
socialism. Go along with us, give us time to build our mem- 
bership, to build our political party, to achieve the beginnings 
of public ownership. Within a few years we will make your 
colony possible in every state in the union. But if we split 
into a ooicn fragments, if we hate each other for our differ- 
ences instead of loving each other for our agreements, then 
none of us will accomplish any part of his dream for 
humanity.’ 

He made his way to the edge of the platform, slowly went 
downstairs and then out the centre aisle. Theodore was wait- 
ing in the rear of the hall. 

‘Arc you all right. Gene? You started to look green up 
there.’ 

‘Just put me in a carriage,’ he replied, ‘they’ll need you 
here to preserve unity. Whatever else happens, Hico, don’t 
let them split up.’ 

He knew that he could not make the long ride out to 
Theodore’s flat. He gave the driver the name of the nearby 
Revere House, sending word inside to his brother. He paused 
at the desk only long enough to ask the clerk for a doctor, 
then went upstairs and fainted. When he awakened he found 
himself between ‘he covers, an elderly man with a beard 
applying instruments to his chest and running his Angers over 
his abdomen. The bearded gentleman said, ‘So you are awake. 
I am Dr. Harrison. What have you been doing to yourself?’ 

With the faintest whisk of a smile Gene murmured, ‘My 
wife would say I have been trying to save the world, when I 
haven’t enough sense to come in out of the rain.’ 

‘Well, drink this mixture. It will soothe your insides.’ 
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He drank the obnoxious mixture, closed his eyes and was 
asleep before the doctor had left the room. He had fantasti- 
cally wild dreams in which the hundreds of people he had 
known since childhood played strange and incongruous roles. 
Finally he dreamed he was in the midst of an excited caucus 
being held in heaven, with his bed floating among the clouds 
and a half-dozen committeemen sitting around the edges with 
their feet dangling and arguing heatedly some point of parlia- 
mentary procedure. He opened one eye to find that although 
he was not in heaven, a half-dozen of his friends were sitting 
around his bed arguing whether or not their opponents had 
captured the meeting by legal proeedure. Gene turned his head 
to the window, saw that it was still black outside. His mouth 
and lips were parched. 

‘What time is it?’ he murmured. 

Theodore came to him, ran his fingers over Gene’s fore- 
head. 

‘It’s three in the morning. I managed to keep them down 
in the foyer for an hour, but they just couldn’t be held any 
longer.’ 

‘What happened?’ 

Everyone began speaking at once, with Victor Berger in 
the lead. 

‘The colonists took over. They passed a resolution against 
forming a political party. We did everything we could to 
compromise the issues. Gene, but it was no use. They were 
hell-bent for the colony.’ 

Gene struggled up to his elbow and gazed from one face to 
the other. His expression asked the question more clearly 
than any words. 

‘We had no choice. Gene, it was a case of bolt or be frozen 
.'lit. And so we bolted.’ 

Gene fell back on his pillow, wearily. A year’s work gone 
for nothing, ended by a factional dispute. Everything he had 
done since his release from Woodstock had come to complete 
and ludicrous failure. Despair seized him. He said to himself. 
We’ll never get anywhere, we’ll never accomplish anything. 
Profit-making settles all doubts and differences, keeps men 
together in bonds of gold. But those of us who want a better 
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world, all we can do is quarrel over the best means to achieve 
it. 

Aloud he asked. ‘How many are left?’ 

‘Us five.’ replied Frederic Heath, ‘and about twenty mure 
down in the lobby, wailing to find out whether we are dead 
or alive.' 

‘Why uon’t we bring them up here?’ asked Seymour Sted- 
man. ‘Now that Gene is awake . . .’ 

‘We couldn’t get twenty more men in here with a shoe- 
horn.’ murmured Gene. He threw aside the covers and put his 
long, lanky legs out of bed. ‘I’ll dress and come down.’ 

Theodore remained behind to help. Gene’s teeth were 
chattering as he slipped into a shirt. Theodore had to fasten 
the tie. 

The pailoor of the Revere House had been set aside for 
birthdays, parlies and committee meetings. There was a huge 
chandelier cascading from the ceiling, but only the sleeping 
superintendent knew how to light it. Two side gas brackets 
had been lit. but air had gotten into the pipes and they gave 
off more hiss than light. As Gene entered the room he saw 
the faces of some of the comrades whom he had come to love 
during the past year: names he felt relieved and happy to 
know would be in the fight. Then his heart sank when he saw 
that Sylvester Kelihcr was the only American Railway Union 
officer there; Hogan. Goodwin, Burns, all had gone over to 
the opposition. He sat numbly on the edge of a curved-back 
mohair sofa. 

‘Well, gentlemen, I understand we are now twenty-five 
men in search of a party.’ 

Victor Berger rose, adjusted his glasses, hunched his coat 
over his shoulders, came to the middle of the room, looking 
for all the world like a college professor about to begin a 
lecture. 

‘Gene, we bolted the Social Democracy at midnight and 
it is now four in the morning. In my opinion four hours is 
exactly long enough for the United States to be without a 
socialist party.’ 

Gene gazed at Victor Berger for a moment, remembering 
his first visit to the Woodstock gaol. Then his eyes roamed 
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about the room, recalling what each man here stood for and 
how steadfast he would be. 

*If I sense the will of this group.* be murmured, his voice 
barely audible over the hissing gas jets. *it is that we form 
our own party here and now.’ 

‘That’s right. Gene.’ cried a dozen voices. 

‘Very well, gentlemen, you have just voted us into a new 
political party. A few hours ago we all belonged to the Social 
Democracy. Now the Social Democracy has jumped the tracks. 
Therefore I think we have a right to call ourselves the Social 
Democracy party.’ 

‘What about the newspaper, and the office, and the money 
in the bank?’ asked Eugene Dietzgen. ‘Aren’t we entitled to 
our proportionate share?’ 

Gene turned to Berger. 

‘How about it, Victor?’ 

Berger shook his head a dozen times before the words 
came out. 

‘When you bolt, the majority keeps the newspapers, the 
furniture, the records and whatever money there is in the 
bank.’ 

There was a silence while the men examined the dark 
brown carpet under their feet. 

‘It’s a'll right, boys,’ Gene murmured, ‘we each of us came 
into the world naked, and we managed to survive. Back in 
1880 when the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen asked me 
to take over, our total cash assets consisted of three black 
pennies I found in the safe of the abandoned Indianapolis 
office.’ 

They went through the lobby of the hotel. The sun was 
just rising over Lake Michigan. Gene walked with his friends 
! the front door, where a young porter was washing down 
the sidewalks. He murmured. ‘It is the dawn of a new day.’ 

Seymour Stedman said, ‘We ought to give three rousing 
cheers for the Social Democratic party.’ 

‘You would wake the neighbourhood,’ reproved Berger 
sternly. 

‘Let the boys cheer,’ said Gene, ‘maybe it will wake the 
nation.’ 
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An old fireman friend put him to bed in the caboose and 
fed him from his lunch pail, but he could hold nothing on 
his stomach, not even the black coffee that was kept boiling 
on the ; t!le wood stove in a corner of the car, A Terre 
Haute biakeman insisted upon walking him home from the 
depot. His head burned, he could barely get one leg in front of 
the other. He did not need to tell Kate he was ill: she asked 
no questions and offered no sympathy, yet the formality of 
her manner was gone as she led him up to the guest room 
overlooking the street. 

She put him to bed and sent a neighbour’s child tor Dr. 
Rcinche. In his illness he called forth her maternal instincts. 
The liiomcnt the doctor arrived she went into the kitchen to 
prepare the weak tea and soft-boiled eggs which, through the 
years, had been his best medieine. Dr. Reinche asked him no 
questions either, but in the midst of bis examination gave 
him a lecture. 

‘You want to die, is it! You don’t like life any more? 
Around a grave you want us all to stand and say, ‘’What a 
fine fellow was Eugene Debs; too bad he die so young”. 
When for the railroad you worked would you treat your 
train so bad? Neiti. because the engine would have broken 
down and been out of work. So now out of work you are 
because your own engine you let break down. Broke without 
enough food, without sleep, without rest, without an end of 
worry. Tell me, Mr. Debs, why do you do it? How can you 
be so wise in the heart and so stupid in the head?’ 

Gene had to smile at this. 

‘Maybe you could perform a little operation, put my 
heart up where my brains should be?’ 

‘Nein, that I cannot do, aher something better I can: in 
bed for one week will you stay, cat good food, a little at a 
time. Some solid flesh on these bones first, and heal your 
poisoned insides with nutritious food.’ Dr. Reinche closed his 
worn brown medical kit and exclaimed, 'Aber complain 
I shouldn’t. If people were not such Dummkopfs, how would 
I make a living?’ 
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Gene heard the doctor talking to Kate in the lower hall. 
He fell into a half sleep. Kate came in with medicine, and a 
little later the tea and egg. Then he slept again. He awakened 
feeling a little better. He saw his wife look in. and in a few 
moments she returned with a bowl of broth and a small piece 
of chicken, finely shredded. 

It was good to be cared for, even though Kate in her 
crisply starched white apron was more the nurse than the 
wife. As the days went by he enjoyed her rigid discipline, 
getting out of bed very little, sometimes silting in an armchair 
by the window, an afghan lucked securely around him, his 
face in the sun, reading a few pages from Slow Train Through 
Arkansas, or Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. 

She left him alone only once, toward the end of the week. 
When she came into his room after luncheon he saw that she 
had changed from her blue gingham house dress to a purple 
afternoon gown. At the high neckline was pinned her garnet 
brooch, and as she pulled on her long doeskin gloves the 
diamond in her solitaire sparkled. 

‘You will be all right for a couple of hours, won’t you, 
Eugene? Mayor Eberlc’s wife has invited me to tea. It’s her 
biggest party of the year and I wouldn’t want to miss it.’ 

‘Why, that’s wonderful, Kate,’ Gene exclaimed with 
pleasure.*‘You go along and have a fine time for yourself. I’ll 
be right here when you come back.’ 

She returned about five-thirty, flushed and triumphant. To 
his inquiry as to how she had enjoyed the party she replied, 
‘It was the most important social function of the year. Every- 
body was there. I was right in my element.’ She put her 
fingers on his forehead to see if he was warm, then continued 
the thoughts she had been thinking so ardently on the way 
Lome. ‘You could have been the mayor of Terre Haute, 
Eugene; you were so popular as city clerk; then we would 
have had a gorgeous home like Mayor Eberle, with gardens 
surrounding the house, and Saruk rugs.’ 

‘I wouldn’t envy the mayor’s wife her finery, Kate, it’s 
likely to prove transient. Ebcrlc has been patterning himself 
after Boss Tweed of New York. He has gotten away with 
thousands of dollars of the taxpayers’ money.’ 
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‘I refuse to believe you, Eugene. You are saying these 
things out of pique.’ 

Gently he expostulated. ‘Kate, dear, the mayor gets four 
thousand dollars a year. How do you think he built that man- 
sion? How do you think he bought those Saruk rugs you loved 
so much ’ 

‘That’s not our business,’ snapped Kate. ‘I never ask a 
man how he makes his money, once he has it.’ 

‘But the grand jury says it’s their business. They’ve asked 
for an indictment. I’m afraid he is going to end up in the 
Indiana penitentiary.’ 

‘Why should he be sent to the pentitentiary,’ she cried 
angrily, ‘just because he earned himself a few dollars on the 
side? My brothers say that honest graft is natural in America, 
that’s the p/ice we can afford to pay for good government’ 

Gene was unable to contain himself. 

‘Good government! When he stole about half a million 
from the treasury? Mayor Eberle’s a burglar . . . worse than a 
burglar. He not only stole our money, gave us a dangerous 
water system, and no lighting to protect us at night, but in 
addition he struck a serious blow at democratic government’ 
By the end of the second week he had recovered sufficiently 
to think of returning to Chicago. He knew that this week of 
convalescence would make no change in Kate’s feelings, yet 
he could not go away without thanking her. without trying to 
justify himself. 

‘Kate, I’m sorry that I’ve been able to send so little money 
home; I had to cut off my hundred dollars a month wage 
when the colony began to fail. I know that those occasional 
ten-dollar bills don’t help very much . . .’ 

The mention of the ten-dollar bills made Kate draw up 
stiffly. 

‘Just what are those . . . those . . . greenbacks?’ she 
managed to get out. ‘Are they something to stuff into an 
envelope when you manage to remember you have a home 
to support?’ 

‘No, they are all I have.’ 

There were half a dozen w.irring emotions on Kate’s face; 
the only one he recognized was incredulity. 
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‘But you arc out on a lecture tour. Eugene. You made a 
great deal of money when you were with the Redpath 
Bureau.’ 

‘I know, but I’m not with any bureau now, and I am not 
on a tour. I’m just a travelling salesman, the main difference 
being that I don’t have any kitchen utensils or yard goods to 
sell. All I have is ideas.’ 

‘Which nobody wants!’ 

‘Quite so. Kate, which nobody wants.’ 

With a sudden warmth she slipped her arm around his 
shoulder and patted him reassuringly. 

‘Then there’s no great harm done, Eugene, particularly 
now that we have you well and on your feet again. Every 
travelling salesman knows that if he can't sell one line he has 
to switch over to another. People just don’t want your . . . 
your . . . socialism, Eugene. You admitted that yourself. Then 
why waste another moment on it? When those letters arrived 
with the greenbacks in them I was very angry at you, Eugene, 
because I thought you were taking in a lot of money and were 
not willing to send it home. But when you told me that that 
was all you actually made, my feeling of anger changed to 
one of . . . pity.’ 

He flinched under her fingers. She hurriedly added: 

‘No, no, Eugene, it wasn’t your fault. It’s just that people 
don’t want what you arc offering. Very well, then, that’s no 
problem to a man of your talents. There must be a dozen jobs 
where you will be wanted and your work will be welcome. 
You heard what Dr. Reinche said, Eugene; you’ll kill your- 
self, and for what? To peddle European radicalism that is 
distasteful to good Americans? Why can’t you make socialism 
your hobby . . . your avocation? I’ll strike a bargain with 
you, Eugene: work at a respectable job during the day, and 
practise your socialism at night. 1 won’t protest or complain. 
You can even bring your socialists into the house on week- 
ends.’ 

He hesitated before answering, for be knew that Kate was 
making a difficult concession. 

‘Kate dear, when have I ever been a part-time man?’ 

They had been standing at the window gazing with un- 
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seeing eyes down at the street. Kate slipped her arm around 
him and kissed him on the cheek. 

‘Stay at home with me. Eugene, let us get back our 
marriage and our love. What are we without it, either of us? 
Because I do love you, Eugene, I have loved you since that 
first moni* nt I saw you come into your mother’s parlour . . .’ 

He held her against him. her warmth entering into him. 
He had had no affection these many months, nor any caress, 
and he felt starved for the sense of human communion, of 
being loved, wanted. He thought how nice it would be to 
remain home for a few weeks or a few months, writing news- 
paper and magazine articles to keep the pot boiling, even 
turning out some educational pamphlets when Kate wasn’t 
looking so that he would not feel that he had deserted his 
comrades or hi.j cause. 

But even as he held his cheek against hers, even as he 
welcomed her lips and her kiss, he knew that he could not 
resign or go on sabbatical leave. He had influenced other men 
to throw in their lot with his, moved Theodore and his family 
to Chicago to help with the work. He ached to remain at 
home with Kate, to end this separation between them, to end 
the lonely frustrated days and the cold, sleepless nights on 
the road. There wasn’t much to go back to, a beginning all 
over again, but he had made his pledge and he knew of no 
way to break it. 

All of this he told stumblingly. 

‘Kate, why can’t you just ignore my ideas, the way every- 
one else does!’ He hoped that she would think this a joke. ‘In 
the past you have managed to overlook my job; you did your 
work and I did mine, we were happy together. Why isn’t that 
possible now?’ 

She sank down into the rocker, covered her face with her 
hands. 

‘All right, then, if you love everything else in the world 
better than you do me ... go back ... let people despise 
you . . . make yourself ill . . .’ She looked up at him, her eyes 
blazing with resentment. ‘Go to yoiu: . . . your comrades. 
But stop sending me those cheap little greenbacks. And stop 
coming back to me every time you think you are dying.’ 
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The brothers went shopping for the smallest secondhand 
desk they could find, but even so they could barely get it 
through the doorway of Theodore’s bedroom. 

‘This room is about the same size as our first little office 
behind Daniel’s grocery store,’ commented Gene. 

‘Yes, but 1 don’t think the landlord will let us tack grocery 
boxes on the walls.’ 

‘By the time you accumulate enough papers to file,’ replied 
Gene, ‘we will be able to rent an ofiice. The first thing we 
have to do is get out a circular telling people what we stand 
for and why they ought to join us.’ 

Theodore stole a quick look at his brother. 

‘Which one of us writes the circular and which one raises 
the money to print it?’ 

‘That’s easy,’ Gene replied, ‘I have an idea and you have 
a gold watch.’ 

By the time Theodore returned from the pawnbroker with 
the fifty-dollar loan. Gene had most of the little pamphlet 
written. He stopped scrawling with the noi.sy pen as his 
brother entered the bedroom. 

‘Theo,. listen to this, see if it sounds all right: “The 
motto of the Social Democratic party is pure socialism and 
no compromise. The party stands for united political action 
and proposes to enter the national field this fall by nomina- 
ting candidates for Congress in every district in which the 
organization has a foothold. The convention which resulted in 
separation has not weakened, but strengthened, the political 
movement. The cause of socialism cannot be sidetracked, it is 
3 living force in human affairs and in due course of time it 
will abolish the slavery of capitalism.’ 

‘Amen,’ exclaimed Theodore, ‘may you prove to be a 
prophet.’ 

That evening the executive committee assembled to edit 
Gene’s statement, to fix the dues, twenty-five cents per 
quarter, and to write an urgent appeal for new branches and 
members. ‘As we arc entirely without funds and require office 
equipment, printing supplies, we earnestly appeal to each branch 
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and each member to send at once such an amount, however 
small, as can be spared to meet immediate demands.’ 

‘Speaking of immediate demands,’ said Gene, ‘since the 
present government can’t be expected to rejoice in our plans 
to change its character, we are going to have to buy stamps 
to mail 'll * these circulars. Brethren, shell out.’ 

William Mailly pulled a bill out of his pocket and dropped 
it on to the centre of the parlour floor, saying, ‘I’d like to 
add a zero to that five, but they tell me there’s a law against 
forgery.’ 

Jesse Cox added a two-dollar bill, while Seymour Sted- 
man, Sylvester Keliher and George Koop added one-dollar 
bills. Gene went through his poekets: he had only a few coins. 
He tossed them among the greenbacks on the floor, then 
began lookiiig again. In his upper vest poeket he found the 
little chamois bag in which he carried the three pennies from 
the safe of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. He 
opened the strings, took out the pennies and gazed at them 
affectionately. 

‘Boys,’ he said, ‘we built these three black pennies into one 
of the strongest unions in America, raised the Locomotive 
Firemen from starved and despised labourers into a group of 
respected craftsmen. I never thought the day would come 
when I would part with these three black pennies, but it 
seems to me a highly delectable piece of s\ mbolisin that they 
should also be used to start the socialist movement in this 
country.’ 

Theodore’s flat became their workshop, with the execu- 
tive committee assembling every night to address the en- 
velopes, mail out the circulars, and, as Gene succinctly put it, 
‘to find out whether we arc sUll alive’. 

The volume of return mail they had anticipated never 
materialized; except for the active organizations sponsored 
by Berger and Heath in Milwaukee, and Janies Carey and 
Margaret Haile in Massachusetts, no new locals were formed 
anywhere. To his vast disappointment Gene found that the 
split in the convention was thoroughly indicative of the mem- 
bership: at least half of all Uiose who had been interested in 
Social Democracy had been drawn in solely by the appeal of 
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an experimental colony; others dropped out because of their 
disappointment at the factionalism. Many of Gene’s old 
friends wrote that they were going back to trade-unionism 
and would participate in no more socialistic experiments. 
Others refus^ to join an organization which would split again 
at the next convention, perhaps into four segments this time, 
instead of two. 

There is no way of building an organization by sitting 
here in your Woodlawn flat,’ Gene exclaimed to 'Theodore. 
‘I’m going to have to go out on the road again, exactly as I 
did in the early firemen days, hold open meetings, convince 
people that we are here to stay.’ 

‘What will you use for money?’ 

‘Theo, that’s not like you!’ cried Gene angrily. ‘We don’t 
dare ask ourselves that question! If we wait until we have 
enough money to finance socialism, it will never come. We’ve 
got to act as though we have unlimited funds . . .’ 

‘Get off the soapbox, my dear old pard,’ murmured Theo- 
dore. ‘I am thinking of you, not socialism. You are not as 
young as you were in the days when you organized the union. 
You can’t get thrown off freights into snowbanks; you can’t 
go without nourishment and sleep for days on end.’ 

Gene, playfully punched his brother before rcpl>ing, ‘I’m 
sorry I barked at you, Theo, and I don’t mean to make heroic 
speeches; but what’s the use of fooling ourselves? We have 
no assets except our faith and our physical strength. If we 
are not prodigal with them, if we don’t spend ourselves reck- 
lessly, then we are through.’ 

There was silence in the little bedroom. 

‘And just to add to your troubles,’ continued Gene, ‘we 
have to start a newspaper before I leave on my tour. Let’s go 
call on Eugene Dietzgen. He is the only socialist I know who 
has any money.’ 

They rode into town late that afternoon, gathered Keliher, 
Cox and Stedman and went together to Dietzgen’s home. 
Dietzgen greeted the committee heartily, though he knew that 
so large a representation could be coming for only one pur- 
pose. His hospitable wife brought in decanters of wine and 
her husband’s box of Havana cigars. Gene told Dietzgen 
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about thelbilure of their new pamphlet to awaken interest 
or bring in funds, and of his intention to go on a swing 
throughout the country in an effort to organize locals and 
build up the membership. Dietzgen agreed that they had to 
have a newspaper to stay in existence. Without any further 
cue he as’.cd how much money would be required. 

All eyes turned to Theodore as the business manager. He 
said, ‘We can establish a small paper for three hundred 
dollars.’ 

There was a ruminative pause while everyone watched 
Dietzgen’s face. Then Gene said softly, ‘Could you lend us 
that much money?’ 

‘I could,’ replied Dietzgen with a smile, ‘and I will.’ 

His wife brought his cheque-book, Dietzgen wrote out a 
cheque, handed it to Theodore. The committee expressed its 
thanks and went to the front door. Suddenly Gene had a 
twinge of conscience. 

‘I am afraid we haven’t been completely honest with you,’ 
he said as he stood on the front porch. ‘We asked you to lend 
us the money, but I have a suspicion that you will never get it 
back.’ 

‘I’ll try to be cheerful about it,’ replied Dietzgen. 

On the way to Theodore’s flat Gene said. There is just 
one thing more we ought to do before I leave: set up an 
office down town. You can’t expect people to oelieve you 
have a world-shattering movement if you operate out of your 
own bedroom.’ 

By noon the next day they had found an office in the 
Chicago Opera House, the darkest and dirtiest room they had 
ever been in. The paper was hanging off the walls in strips, 
the ceiling was festooned with cobwebs and flaking plaster; 
the room had not been occupied for several years and the 
dirt lay thick on the floor and window sills. Jesse Cox paid a 
month’s rent in advance; the ten-dollar rental included heat 
but not janitoral service. While the rest of the executive 
committee worked with pails of hot water and clean rags, 
Theodore pulled the old sheets of paper off the walls, after 
which Gene applied a coat of white paint. 

It was reminiscent of old times. 
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The beginning of his tour in Massachusetts was gratifying. 
Socialists James Carey and Lewis Scates, who were running 
for the state legislature, were popular in their districts and 
were backed by strong locals. For several weeks Gene spoke 
to large and enthusiastic crowds. He then swung over to Wis- 
consin where Victor Berger and Frederic Heath packed the 
meeting halls for him. By now Theodore was publishing the 
Social Democratic Herald and Gene was able to take hun- 
dreds of subscriptions. Before he left the friendly confines 
of Wisconsin, Carey and Scates were elected to the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, a fact which the nation’s Press found so 
startling that they gave the new Social Democratic party the 
first publicity it had achieved since its birth. 

Heartened by this success, he struck out for the mining 
regions of Idaho and Montana. It was as though he had 
crossed an ocean to a distant and foreign land. His first meet- 
ing was scheduled for Boise, Idaho, a sizeable railroad stop. 
Theodore had mapped his itinerary from Chicago, communi- 
cated with each town in ad\ance. reserving the town hall or 
the local opera house, written U) the newspapers. Gene knew 
that he had many friends in Boise, yet he sat alone in the hotel 
room watching the hours pass. Finally there was a timid 
knock on the door; Gene admitted a switchman whom he 
had known for years. Ihe man got out his message in quick 
gulps: the railroad and mine managers had issued a warning 
that anyone seen at the Debs meeting would be fired; there 
would be a mine superintendent committee at the hall to 
listen very closely to what Mr. Debs had to say. 

When he reached the hall he found a group of eight men 
standing about the potbellied stove with their hats, coats and 
mufflers on. Not another soul was present in the huge room. 
Gene went to the men at the stove, introduced himself, asked 
them one by one what their names might be, then launched 
into a history of the capitalist system. He told them that the 
superinendents had their men cowed, that they themselves 
became cowed when they came in contact with the managers, 
that when the managers stood before the board of directors 
the managers winced, which was true of the directors when 
they were called up by the president of the railroad. 
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‘The lowers arc always cowed by the uppers, and the 
system makes cowards of you all!’ 

He did not try to take up a collection. 

At Boone the railroad threatened not to move the goods 
of nny merchant who attended the lecture. When Gene 
reached ' • hall he found an audience of exactly two men: 
the editor of the local paper and a wholesale whisky dealer. 
He delivered his full lecture, after which the whisky dealer 
pressed a twenty-dollar gold piece into his hand, saying: 

‘The address you made to-night was worth that to me, so 
you needn’t have any hesitancy in taking it.’ 

‘If that’s the way you feel about it,’ replied Gene, ‘when 
I get home I’ll send you twenty dollars’ worth of socialist 
literature . at wholesale prices.’ 

The a;.d nights that followed were even less fortu- 
nate; sometimes when he reached a town after dark the hotel 
clerk would inform him that, although Theodore had made 
reservations far in advance, there were no rooms left for Mr. 
Eugene Debs, socialist. The local newspapers, which had 
been sent advance notice of his arrival and meeting, thought 
the matter of insufficient interest to report. Half the time he 
could not speak because no one would rent him a hall without 
money in advance, money which Theodore could not send 
from Chicago. At other times he walked into a hall for which 
he had agreed to pay twenty-five dollars rent, only to find 
that he had a handful of people who contributed nickels and 
dimes when the hat was passed. By the time he paid the rent 
on the hall he was completely without funds for his hotel bill. 
Once again he had to deadhead over the rails. 

At first he thought that the audiences were staying away 
solely because of threats, but he soon learned that the genuine 
cause of his failure to attract people was their indifference to 
what he had to say. As he faced empty hall after empty hall 
he remembered what Susan B. Anthony had said that night 
of her lecture in Terre Haute: 

‘It’s easy to be the opposition in front of big audiences; 
the most difficult of all things to fight is silence and neglect.’ 

At Helena, Montana, the meeting was such a dismal fail- 
ure that he could not even collect the five dollars which he had 
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pledged to pay for the hall. The owner informed him that he 
could not leave town until his bill was paid. Gene spent a 
sleepless night thrashing on his bed, fearful lest news of his 
embarrassment get into the papers. About two in the morning 
he heard unsteady footsteps coming down the hall; an old 
union printer burst into the room. 

‘Sshh a dirty shame nobody in thissh town comes ta hear 
you. Gene. Yeah, but tomorra night there’s gonna be a girly- 
girly show, lotta bare legs kicking over their heads, every 
ticket in the whole place been sold out.’ 

Gene smiled for the first time in days. The man continued: 

‘Can’t let you go out of town like this. Gene, sshh a dis- 
grace, gotta do something for you.’ 

‘Find me five dollars. I have to pay the owner of the hall 
five dollars in the morning or he won’t let me leave town.’ 

The drunk searched fumblingly in his pockets for money, 
turned a sad face to Gene and said soberly: 

‘Where am I going to find live dollars in Helena at two 
o’clock in the morning?’ 

‘1 don’t know,’ replied Gene, ‘but if by any miracle you do 
locate the money, see if you can’t find a bottle standing 
alongside of it.’ 

Several hours passed. Gene again heard footsteps. He 
jumped up, flung open the door; there stood his printer friend 
with a five-dollar bill in one hand and a bottle of bourbon 
in the other. 

‘Hallelujah!’ cried Gene. ‘I don’t know which 1 am happier 
to see.’ 

He doubled back into the Midwest, Omaha. Topeka and 
Wichita. Everywhere it was the same story: people said: 
‘There is no such thing as socialism, there is just you standing 
'. p on a platform and talking about it.’ 

When he reached the .South he faced a new type of opposi- 
tion: in each hotel lobby he found a committee of clergymen 
awaiting him. 

‘Are you an atheist, Mr. Debs? Do you intend to deny the 
existence of God? Is it true that you negate the Immaculate 
Conception?’ 

When he was finally able to convince the gentlemen that 
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he was not on an anti-religious tour, that no word against 
Christianity would escape his lips while he was in their town, 
the clergymen gave their grudging consent to his lecture. He 
had good cidienccs throughout the South, and after a while 
he under xl why: entertainment was rare in these small 
towns. People would go to hear anyone for diversion, but they 
would ask no questions when the lecture was over, take away 
with them nothing of what had been said, leave behind 
nothing in the contribution plate. 

When he could stand the bad food, the all-night freights 
or the dreary hotel rooms no longer, he would crawl back 
to the loving care of Theodore and Gertude. Each time he 
returned he was more heavily in debt than when he had left. 
Enough s"hscriptions for the paper were coming in to pay 
the more pressing back bills, but Gertrude had to address 
the mailing wrappers at night in order to save a couple of 
dollars on each issue. Theodore pawned his gold watch so 
often that his wifn commented: 

‘All you have to do is throw that watch out into the street 
and it will find its own way to the hock shop.’ 

The last occasion on which the watch made its pilgrimage 
was on Daisy’s and Daniel’s fiftieth wedding anniversary. The 
entire family was collecting in Terre Haute, and Gene insisted 
that Gertrude and baby Marguerite must have nev dresses, 
he and Theodore new shoes, shirts and ties. By the time they 
had acquired all this finery there was only enough money 
left for Gertrude’s railroad ticket. 

‘I never thought we would have to deadhead to our 
parents’ fiftieth anniversary,’ mourned Gene. 

‘We’ll probably deadhead to our own funerals,’ replied 
Theodore grimly. 

Gene left Chicago the day before the event. He had to let 
several trains go by until he found a friend up on the loco- 
motive cab who would let him ride along. 
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II 


His step quickened as he neared Daisy’s and Daniel’s. When 
he reached Dcbity Debs’s grocery store he found the door locked 
and the merchandise removed from the windows. He stood 
gaping at the now dead store, unable to understand what 
had happened. He felt uneasy as he walked up the long 
flight of stairs, but when he reached the parlour nothing 
seemed to be wrong. Daniel was sitting in his poets’ corner, a 
volume of Francois Villon’s ballads in his hand. He was read- 
ing. his lips moving with each phrase; he had heard his 
son’s footsteps but waited until he had finished his line to 
look up. 

‘Nothing to be alarmed about, son, I have simply retired.’ 

‘Has someone left you a fortune, Daniel? Your oldest son. 
perhaps?’ He studied his father’s face, closely. 

Daniel smiled. ‘My oldest son is an idealist; he will never 
leave money to anyone.’ 

‘You’re an idealist, too. Father, and 1 wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if you left me a hundred dollars in your will.’ 

A smile cleared the film from Daniel’s eyes. 

‘Gene, I never told you why 1 came to America.’ 

‘You had heard it was a land of freedom . . .’ 

‘Ah. yes. but freedom for what? To cut pa\ing blocks of 
gold out of the streets? No, son, it was because I wanted free- 
dom to believe in new ideas. In Europe they wouldn’t let a 
man believe in new ideas; they put him in gaol for his 
thoughts. That was why I felt bad when they sent you to gaol. 
Gene; it was like visiting the sins of the father upon the son.’ 

Gene crouched down by his father’s chair. 

‘Why, Daniel, now I know where I inherited my bad 
londencies.’ 

The old man threw his head back with a flash of spirit. 

‘I smuggled forbidden pamphlets into Alsace. Those 
printed pages set me on fire. Gene, and I set out to preach 
the new truth as I saw it.’ 

‘When somebody issued an order for your arrest?’ 

Daniel chuckled. 

‘I was too fast for them. I fled to America. ... In you, son, 
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my dreams come true; all of America knows you are a 
socialist, you write articles and pamphlets, you travel freely 
from city to city giving lectures, and your government does 
not order you arrested.’ He ran his hand lovingly over Gene’s 
head. ‘Fr< lorn is no illusion; it may evade you for half a 
lifetime or ualf a century, but if you stay with it always, you 
will end by grasping it with your two bare hands.’ 

‘I’m happy you approve my working for socialism. Father.’ 

He sat in silence on the floor, then recalled the empty 
windows of the grocery store and the locked door. He looked 
up sharply. Daniel’s eyes were wide open . . . but they were 
not looking at anything. Gene raised his hand, moved it 
slowly back and forth before his father’s face. Daniel made no 
motion ga-.e no sign. 

i^anicl Debs was blind. 

Gene wept, soundlessly. Fifty years of selling groceries, of 
carrying one-hundred -and -seventy pound barrels of sugar and 
flour on his back -)vcr muddy sidewalks and up back stairs, 
always dreaming of the day when he would retire to his poet’s 
corner. And now . . . 

Daniel had picked up his book once more, was holding it 
in his two hands and reading aloud. Gene was bewildered, 
then the realization came: Daniel had not been cheated after 
all; he had handled each volume for fifty years unti’ '-s knew 
these books by heart, every cadence, every rhyme, every 
thought. His memory would serve as his eyes and his last 
years would be as rich as he had ever dreamed they would 
be. living amidst his books and his poetry. What was it Daniel 
had said? 

‘Freedom is no illusion: it may evade you for half a life- 
time or half a century, but if you stay with it always, you will 
end by grasping it with your two bare hands.’ 

The next morning Gene and Theodore were in the woods 
by a little after five. It was an Indian summer day. the air 
warm with early morning sunshine, the leaves just beginning 
to turn. They walked for several hours along the trails they 
knew so well, stopping by old landmarks, exclaiming how 
certain trees had grown and noticing wild flowers that they 
had never seen before. 
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‘You know. Theo,’ said Gene, ‘these walks are what I miss 
most 

‘We’ll be back.’ replied Theodore confidently. ‘Chicago is 
not our home. We belong in Terre Haute, and as soon as we 
get the party organized . . ,’ 

‘Oh. Theo, how in the world are we ever going to get 
anything organized? The first year’s work went down the 
hopper because the colony idea failed. And what do we have 
at the end of tliis second year’s work? Debts, a few sympa- 
thizers . . .’ 

Then he remembered Daniel and Daisy, and was ashamed. 
What had they had at the end of the second year of their 
marriage? Two children born, both of them dead. Daniel 
working in a pork-packing plant to accumulate the few dol- 
lars needed to open a tiny grocery store in their front parlour. 
After fifty years of brutal labour, with little compensation 
other than love of his wife and children, Daniel could 
still proclaim loudly: ‘Freedom is no illusion!’ Into his 
mind flashed a picture of his father bent almost double 
with a huge sack of potatex's or a barrel of molasses on 
his back, loading the springless cart for the early morning 
delivery. 

To Theodore he exclaimed brusquely; 

‘Do we still get Daniel De Leon’s paper at the office? I 
must find out when they’re having their next meeting in New 
York. De Leon has two thousand members, and that’s a 
working nucleus.’ 

The bare, cheerless Labour Lyceum on East Fourth Street 
was crowded when he arrived: since there was no place to sit 
down, he leaned unobtrusively against the rear wall, studying 
the group on the platform: De Leon and his two lieutenants, 
Vogt and Abelson. There was no general hum of conversa- 
tion, no friendly exchange of greetings. De Leon rose, went to 
the small podium and announced: 

‘Delegate Abelson will call the meeting to order.’ 

Abelson called for nominations for a permanent chairman. 
A man sitting immediately in front of De Leon sprang up 
to nominate Kuhn. At the side of the hall a man called out 
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his nomination of someone called Buck. Abelson called for a 
vote by bands, but Vogt straightened up from a whispered 
conversation with De Leon to cry: 

‘Only delegates who have been members of the general 
conimittee for the past six months will be allowed to vote.* 

Bedlit.r broke loose. Delegates stood on their chairs, 
shaking tnur fists and calling names. A man with an almost 
imperceptible limp pushed his way up to the platform and 
cried in a voice that rang out above all others: 

‘Let the credentials committee report; they have the right 
to say who can vote.’ 

A man flanking De Leon yelled, ‘Hillquit, sit down!’ 

‘I will not.’ 

‘Then I’ll smash your jaw!’ 

swung and caught Hillquit on the point of the chin, 
sending him sprawling on the floor. There was silence while 
everyone watched Hillquit slowly pick himself up. walk to 
his assailant and knock the man half-way across the plat- 
form. 

Men fought in couples, in bunches. Hats were smashed, 
clothes torn, noses bloodied. Gene, who was watching De 
Leon, saw him run out the front door to safety. Vogt also 
tried to fight his way to the door but was trapped. 

Several times the fighters took a swift look at Gene to see 
which side he was on, but they were baffled by Lis pained 
smile. He was saddened to find these Socialist Labourites fist- 
fighting to perpetuate themselves in power. He asked himself. 
‘Are they more interested in salvation for others or self- 
expression for themselves? What would happen if a conflict 
arose between their personal interest and that of the cause? 
Would they submerge themselves, or would they pummel and 
pounce until they had brought the movement and the years 
of work down over their heads? Apparently a man’s ego 
was as great and constant a danger inside a humanitarian 
movement as were the profit pressures from without. And yet. 
Gene asked himself, how could a man be separated from his 
ego? 

The fights ended: the room began to thin out. At last 
there was only one man left, Morris HiUquit, the leader of the 
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opposition. He had a cut on the cheek, his shirt was badly 
ripped, but he was smiling. 

‘Who won?’ 

‘Nobody.’ 

‘I’m Gene Debs.’ 

‘So I gathered. I’m Morris Hillquit.’ 

‘So 1 gathered. Why don’t you join the Social Democrats? 
We’re peaceable.’ 

‘Oh, not so terribly peaceable,’ rejoined Hillqu’t with a 
chuckle. ‘When the majority of your Social Demociacy 
wanted to coloni/c, you bolteil and started your own party.’ 

‘We didn’t split any heads.’ 

‘You split allegiances, that’s just as bad. But you’re right. 
I’m repelled by De Leon’s dictatorial manner. He has actually 
said to me, “Anyone who dissents from my views is an enemy 
of the movement”. I'liere is simply no place for Dc Lconism 
in America.’ 

‘Then you and your friends will join us?’ asked Debs 
eagerly. 

T don’t like to walk out empty-handed from a going con- 
cern,’ replied Hillquit, ‘just to join a movement which can’t 
get itself started. But you will join me for collec and cake? 

I think we ought to be friends.’ 

‘Goodf Friends is what I need.’ 


12 

Gene and his associates had called a presidential nomina- 
ting convention for Indianapolis in the spring of 1900, at 
which time they hoped to bring their party into actual physical 
foitence. Gene knew the meeting wi)uld do them more harm 
than good if it were attended by only a dozen delegates from 
two or three states. He also knew that no one could build a 
convention by correspondence; once again he would have to 
ride the rails, hold meetings, form locals, set up state 
organizations, have delegates elected. 

He left Chicago without a dollar in his pocket; this time 
there was no chance that Theodore could grease his itinerary 
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with greenbacks. Like a mendicant, he would have to live on 
his \/its. He slept with comrades whenever they had a frac- 
tion of a bed to spare; whoever had a little food shared it 
with him. The railroaders had not forgotten his twenty years 
of service, they carried him over ten thousand miles on their 
interlock!. _ -ines, even when the only available space was a 
box in front of the boilers. 

In most towns he was able to get a modest meeting to- 
gether, have delegates nominated for the convention. But 
when he returned to Chicago, forty pounds lighter in weight, 
his eyes buried deep in their sockets and his cheekbones 
standing out like central tent poles for the canvas of his skin, 
he had no way of knowing whether the convention hall in 
Indianapolis would be filled or would echo hollowly with 
unkept pro.niscs. 

'1 here was notning more he could do, nothing but stew in 
bis own juice and rehearse each meeting he had called, each 
pledge he had extracted. At night he paced restlessly from 
one room to another of Gertrude’s apartment: the days he 
spent in Theodore’s down-town office, wishing the hours 
away. 

One noon Gertrude made the long car ride down town to 
bring him a letter from Kate. He had written to her every few 
days, telling her where he was and how he was getting along, 
but no word from his wife ever reached him. This l^uer was 
such an unusual event that his fumbling fingers tore the flap 
half-way across the top. 

Dear Eugene, 

Could you please come home? / have something important 
to talk over with you. 

Kate. 

He rode a night freight into Terre Haute. It was still dark 
when he dropped off in the yards and walked up to his house. 
Kate heard him come up the stairs and was out of bed in time 
to greet him at the doorway. She put her hands on his shoul- 
ders tentatively, kissing him on the cheek. He saw that she 
was troubled. She thanked him for coming so quickly, then 
went into the kitchen to light the stove, 
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There was a comradely air in the big warm kitchen as 
they had breakfast opposite each other. It was not until Kate 
had refilled his cup with hot coffee that she ventured to tell 
him what was on her mind. 

‘Eugene. I am afraid we are going to lose the house.’ 

Gene put down his coffee cup so abruptly that it almost 
broke the saucer. 

‘Lose the house? But how, why?’ 

Kate rose, walked to the sink and stood leaning against it. 

‘Please believe me, Eugene. 1 am not criticizing you, but 
no matter how little 1 spend the expenses continue to pile 
up, taxes have risen, we have had special assessments this year 
for gas mains and paving . . .’ 

‘But, Kate, you have money coming in from your invest- 
ments.’ 

Kate did not meet his eyes. She stood hanging her head, 
the first time he had ever seen his wife do this. 

‘I have been stupid, Eugene, and wilful; against my 
brothers’ advice I sold some of our gilt-edged bonds ... in- 
vested the money in stocks.’ 

She looked up, apologetically. 

‘There just wasn’t enough coming in . . . that’s why I 
wanted the quick and easy money.’ There was ilcspair in her 
voice noW, and she had to force the words, ‘. . . the stocks are 
practically worthless. • • .’ 

Gene thought, Gold bricks! Sooner or later everybody buys 
a gold brick . . . our colonizing committee . . . even hard- 
headed Kate Mctzcl. 

‘I’m behind in my taxes, and I owe the last assessment.’ 
She went to her kitchen drawer, took out an official paper, 
laid it on the table before him. ‘This is a notice from the city 
that I am delinquent; if I can’t pay the taxes, Eugene, they’ll 
sell the house.’ 

She buried her head on the table. Gene got up quickly, 
said meaningless phrases. He raised her head from the table, 
rested it on his shoulder. 

‘It’s my fault, Kate dear. You were quite right when you 
said that it is no good for a man to try to reform the world 
when he can’t supply the barest necessities for his own home. 
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From now on I promise to provide enough money every year 
to take care of the house. Just you draw me up a list of how 
much you need, and I will see that you get it. How much 
do you owe on the taxes and assessments? I’ll have the money 
for you by to-morrow night. You have my promise, Kate, this 
will never happen again; there will always be enough money 
to take (. e of you and your house.’ 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

‘Thank you, Eugene, I knew you wouldn’t let them take 
the house away from me.’ 

Riley McKcen had retired from the bank, but he guaran- 
teed Gene’s note. When Gene handed the money to Kate, a 
sufficient amount to cover the back debts and assessments, 
she did not thank him directly, but in kind. 

‘Y')u voro right about Mayor Ebcrlc, Eugene. He and his 
accomplices ha'.e been sent to the Indiana penitentiary. Why, 
they even pocketed the appropriation for the orphan’s 
building.’ 

Now that the taxes had been cared for, he tackled the 
problem of providing sufficient money to run the house. He 
sat down at his desk and hammered out three articles, the 
first about Robert G. Ingcrsoll, who had just died; the second 
about Wendell Phillips and their meeting in Terre Haute; the 
third about James Whitcomb Riley and his boyhood in 
Greenfield. Then suddenly he felt his energies collapse. He 
went to bed and stayed there, not because he was physically 
ill, but because there had come over him a devitalizing 
W eltschmerz. He had worked like a demon and what had 
resulted? Strife, conflict, uncertainty. Even his most loyal 
comrades, the former officers of the American Railway Union, 
had gone their own way. Letters reached him every day from 
Theodore, from Victor Berger, Frederic Heath, Seymour 
Stedman, Jesse Cox, Margaret Haile and James Carey: they 
were getting the new organization under way, making new 
plans. He was so fatigued that he could not bring himself to 
read their letters, let alone do any of the duties that were 
required of him. They had a new party, they had a new plan; 
but at the end of a month, or a year, or a decade, wouldn’t 
it all come to nothing? Wouldn’t they again be torn by inner 
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dissension, make mistakes which would earn them ridicule, 
end in a blow-up which would invalidate everything they had 
worked to achieve? 

Almost three weeks had passed when, fingering through 
the morning’s mail, he found a letter from a magazine editor 
in New York. He had succeeded in selling the articles; the 
cheques would give Kate six months of freedom from money 
worries. He got out of bed, brushed his hair, slipped into his 
bathrobe and slippers and went downstairs to tell Kate. 

She put her arms around him, joy and gratitude lighting 
up her face. 

‘You are good. Eugene, and generous.’ 

Her soft words broke something inside him, his sense of 
futility and frustration. He pressed her tightly to him. 

‘I love you, Eugene,’ she said, ‘You know that, don’t you? 
We will be together again, won’t we?’ 

He thought. Our love has been so badly beaten and mauled 
and knocked out of shape; we have tortured each other over 
so many years. And yet I am all she has to love, and she is 
all I have to love. How we cherish what little we have, for 
without it. what would we be? 

‘Yes, Kate,’ he replied, ‘you are my wife, you will always 
be my wife, and I will always love you.’ 

The house, which had stood between tliem all these years, 
had served to bring them together again. 


13 

Reichwein’s Hall in Indianapolis was decorated with flags 
and banners. Most of the sixty-two delegates were young, 
enthusiastic and excited. Gene at forty-six was the oldest man 
in the hall. He followed the debates closely but took no part 
in them, content to go up on the platform when the going got 
a little rough, or to sit down next to a disgruntled delegate 
and smooth his feathers. Nominations opened for president 
and vice-president of the United States. Gene had made it 
abundantly clear that he could not run for oflice. 

The Rev. Frederick O. McCartney rose, made an eloquent 
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speech about the great future of the Social Democratic party, 
and then cried out: 

‘Eugene V. Debs is the unanimous choice of this conven- 
tion for the nomination for president of the United States. He 
owes it to the party to bear the standards this year. The party 
is in a peculiar sense Eugene V. Debs’s own, as it owes its 
existencv. .o him.’ 

The convention rose to its feet and cheered wildly. Gene 
sat stupefied. White-faced and trembling, he went to the 
platform. 

‘It is not possible for me to accept the honour you wish to 
confer on me. There are conditions of health known to me 
only which make it necessary for me to decline.’ 

He was immediately surrounded by a protesting throng. 
Job Harri’inyn of Los Angeles implored him to accept for the 
sake of socialism, offering a recuperative trip to California. 
James Carey promised that they would give him three months 
of rest before involving him in the campaign. Morris Hillquit 
insisted that he was the only logical candidate. 

Unable to resist the importuning of this group of men and 
women he loved best in all the world, he asked for a few 
hours to think it over, picked up his hat and overcoat and 
slipped out the back door of the hall. 

There were still carriages on the streets and occasional 
couples on their way home from gatherings. His n»emory went 
back to the first night he had walked the streets of India- 
napolis. Then too he had been troubled: the first convention 
he had attended had rejected him. He recalled how a man 
had loomed up in the darkness just as the church bells had 
tolled midnight, and how Jimmy Riley had said to him: 

‘Cities are like people; when they’re asleep you can read 
their innermost secrets,’ 

He had made a wide circuit of one of the residential dis- 
tricts, his long legs eating up the blocks. Now he returned 
toward the heart of town; at last he was alone, and he could 
face his problem. It seemed that all of his important decisions 
were made while walking the streets at night, alone, yet aware 
of the sleeping multitudes behind the front walls of brick, 
plaster or wood. 
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He bad vowed that he was through with politics; he had 
no gift for campaigning and there was something repugnant 
to his nature in asking people to vote for him on the grounds 
that he was a superior candidate, or that he was more honest 
or capable than the other fellow. He found distasteful the 
personal slander and character assassination heaped like 
mediaeval offal from a second-story window upon any crier 
advocating the slightest change in capitalist economy. Through 
his mind ran the wail of Horace Greeley when it had been pro- 
posed that he run for the presidency against the fabulously 
incompetent Ulysses S. Grant in 1872: ‘1 am a beaten, broken- 
down, used-up politician and have the soreness of many 
defeats in my bones.’ 

Though he was only forty-five years old, he too felt that 
he was old, with the wounds of too many battles to undertake 
this most difficult of all crusades. The cold he had contracted 
in Woodstock kept his left ear running most of the winter; 
his eyesight had been squandered on the incredibly small 
print of radical literature. He felt that the movement being 
born demanded a young man. one who had not already been 
to the wars; that he himself could serve best as a writer and 
teacher. If he let himself be drawn into the violence of the 
political arena it would mean more tens of thou,sands of miles 
of deadheading over the lines, for there would be no money 
for railroad fares, at least none that he would not prefer to 
put into pamphlets and educational material. It meant months 
of sleeping in cabooses, small-town depots, cold and dreary 
rooming houses. It meant more months of the sparest and 
meanest kind of food because he was unwilling to waste 
money on his stomach: months of tension, of sharp abdominal 
pains, retching and diarrhoea, days of lying flat on his back 
ic' some distant and dirty hall bedroom. 

And how would Kate react to all this? In the early days 
she had been brokenhearted because he had abandoned poli- 
tics; now he was back in politics, but as a socialist. He had 
spent the last few years as a visitor in Terre Haute because 
of his beliefs, a stranger within his own walls. If he accepted 
this nomination, proclaimed to all the world that he was the 
leader of American socialism, and hence responsible for its 
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deeds, would not Kate lock the door against him permanently? 
Might she not go to court, surrounded on all sides by her 
influential half-brothers, and dispossess him? 

He loved Kate, not as an ardent suitor, nor as an 
enamoured husband; but as a companion, one tied into the 
skein of his life. He loved her, too, for everything he had 
somehovv tiled to fulfil in their love and marriage. He did 
not want to hurt her any more, to bring further misery into 
the bleakness of her house. Once she had had the house of 
her life she had asked only one thing more of him; 

‘Eugene, be careful, be careful what you say.’ 

But he had not been careful, he had gone his headstrong 
way, making decisions without consulting her or taking into 
account what the new conflicts might do to her peace of mind. 
At all ‘iirr.vS Kate had been the innocent bystander, he had 
been the trouble-maker. Now they were close again, he would 
see her sitting in the bay of the dining-room as he swung up 
from the Union Depot, her hands busily working on some 
material in her U.p but her eyes glued to the streets, watch- 
ing through the days and nights for his return. From the 
shining example of Daisy’s and Daniel’s half-century of life 
together he knew that if a man fails in his marriage he fails 
in his life, no matter what else he may accomplish. 

The last peal of the bells was ebbing away on the sharp 
clear midnight air when he saw a figure coming ‘.e .vard him 
in the darkness. The man was hatless and coatless, swinging 
along in a jaunty stride, his shirt collar open and his hands 
thrust deep into sweater pockets. 

Suddenly the stranger stopped and called out: 

‘Who is this wandering Indianapolis at midnight, burglar 
or poet?’ 

Gene’s delighted laughter rang through the sleeping 
caverns of the streets. 

‘Jimmy Riley! It can’t be. What happened to all your 
beautiful clothes?’ 

The men came together, threw their arms about each other 
for an instant of Joyous embrace, and then Riley stepped back. 

‘The prosperous and debonair outfit is at home on a 
hanger marked James Whitcomb Riley, Lecturer. The man 
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you see before you is the same one you met on these streets 
twenty-five years ago: Jimmy Riley, still writing homespun, 
Indiana corn fritters on scraps of discarded butcher paper. 
But why are you looking so sad on such a beautiful night?’ 

Gene linked his arm through Riley’s and they swung cU>wn 
the street together, the tall, lean, harassed, long-striding figure 
alongside the short, bland, quick-stepping one. 

‘Alas,’ Gene replied, ‘1 have been to another convention.' 

‘No!’ exclaimed Riley. ‘You should keep away from con- 
ventions. They don't agree with you. They upset your diges- 
tion. The first time I met you on these streets you were 
unhappy because the delegates had found you too young, too 
inexperienced. What went wrong tonight?’ 

‘1 guess I am too old, too used up.’ 

Riley stopped short, his eyes earnestly demanding an ex- 
planation. 

‘The vSocialist party wants me to run for the presidency,' 
Gene said. 

‘Why, of course nou must bec(mie president,’ agreed Riley. 
Then you can appoint me poet laureate of America. 1 will 
come live at the White House with you. And whenever you 
arc faced with an insoluble problem I will play my guitar 
for you and recite my verses.’ 

Gene laughed, some of his anxiety spent. 

‘It sounds like a govxl idea. Jimmy; certainly your guitar 
and verses would be sweeter music for the American people 
than the voice of Mark Hanna whispering into McKinley’s 
car.’ 

‘Who does the Socialist party nominate for the presidency 
if you turn them down. Gene?’ 

‘Well, we have a number of good men: James Carey of 
Massachusetts, Job Harrison of California . . .’ 

Riley shook his head. 

‘I never heard of them.’ 

‘But they arc all fresher, better qualified to stage a whirl- 
wind campaign . . .’ 

. . with whom? There arc millions of people in America 
who know you. Gene. You need that campaign, don’t you, to 
give the party its official baptism?’ 
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Reluctantly Gene replied, *Yes, Jimmy, we must wage a 
unified and vigorous campaign to consolidate the party.’ 

Then you have no choice. Gene, any more than you had a 
choice of .)ot being locked in that gaol cell where 1 visited 
you. Gra ■ d that you are not twenty, as you were when we 
first met. ^ anted that you have a hundred different ailments 
all racing to get you in first to the undertaker’s; granted that 
you are sick of conflict, what can you do? You’re going to 
have to go out and do battle as though you were a starry- 
eyed youth.’ 

Gene stopped, gazed at the heavens, then at the tilled 
fields. 

‘Jimmy, do you know the wonderful line from the Talmud 
that Robert Ingersoll used to quote? ‘It is not upon thee to 
finish llic v'ork' neither art thou free to desist from it.’ 


14 

He had hoped to reach home ahead of the news, but when 
he entered his library he saw the local paper spread open to 
a two-column article underneath his picture. Kate was sitting 
in front of her dressing-table, her hair combed back in a soft 
pompadour. She was wearing one of her favourite dresses: a 
silk with its high neck and bodice covered with la..>., the long 
sleeves elaborate with flounces billowing from shoulder to 
elbow, and ending in silken bands around the forearm and 
wrist. For a fleeting instant he hoped that she was actually 
pleased to have her husband nominated for the presidency of 
the United States. 

When they went down to the library she brought him his 
pipe and tobacco, then went to brew a pot of tea. He was 
relieved, grateful, confused. He launched into a vigorous de- 
scription of the campaign, then asked: 

‘Kate, would you come with me? Every major city in the 
United States is on our itinerary; you’ve never been farther 
away than Louisville, and this would be a great opportunity 
to see the country. We could otop for a few days at the Grand 
Canyon and Yellowstone National Park. And you would 
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attract a lot of votes for us. Kate — don’t smile, you would. 
You would lend the socialist movement a kind of . . . solidity, 
respectability.’ 

Kate slowly stirred the hot tea. shaking her head indul- 
gently. 

‘Eugene, you’re not really going through with this folly?’ 

‘Why is it a folly. Kate? I think you would have all the 
poise and dignity required of a First Lady.’ 

Kate’s hand began to tremble so violently that she spilled 
the tea on to her dress. 

‘Oh, Eugene, why do you have to taunt me so? What’s 
the use of trying to make these tri\ial activities .sound as 
though they were real and important?’ 

He went to her side, sat on the edge of her chair. 

‘Of course it’s real and important, darling. Isn’t it the dream 
of every American boy to be nominated for the presidency?’ 

‘Yes, as a Republican. Even as a Democrat. But where is 
your sense of balance. Eugene? To be nominated by a hand- 
ful of radicals is equivalent to being nominated ... by the 
inmates of a gaol, for all the hoiunir it attaches.’ 

He replied gently, ‘Then all the more reason to stage a 
national campaign, Kate: we want to show the country that 
they should agree with us rather than despise us. Once we get 
our programme before the voters . . .’ 

She looked up at him sharply. 

‘There can’t be more than a hundred people in America 
who agree with your wild ideas. You’ll speak to empty halls, 
and your campaign literature will be thrown into the gutter.’ 

‘That would be bitter medicine, Kate, but if you were 
along to share it with me, it would be only half as bad.’ 

Kate sprang up. walked heavily to the window and stood 
'•taring out. When she turned about there was an expression 
on her face that he could never remember having seen there. 

‘Eugene, I want to make a bargain with you.’ 

‘Excellent. Now that I am a professional politician I am 
open to all kinds of horse trades.’ 

‘Eugene, please be serious.’ She went to him, put her arms 
about him. ‘Dr, Reinchc says that a woman must never inter- 
fere in a man’s world. It is wiser and healthier for her to be 
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happy inside her home and not pass judgment on her hus- 
band’s job.’ 

‘God bless Dr. Reinche.’ 

‘I am asking you to forgive me, Eugene, for having let 
your work come between us.’ 

‘Yes, Kite.’ 

‘Then you will agree to the bargain, Eugene? I won’t 
oppose your work any more. I won’t set up my judgments 
against yours. I will never discuss economics or politics again. 
We will just be happy here together, with me doing my job 
and you doing yours. Do you agree?’ 

Trying to think through the tangled skein of the dis- 
cussion, Gene could only murmur, ‘Of course I agree, Kate, 
but where does the bargain come in?’ 

‘You will yi' e up the nomination.’ 

He dropped heavily into a chair, rubbing his hands over 
his eyes, wearily. 

‘But, Kate, this nomination and the campaign are part of 
my job. You have just said . . .’ 

‘I have just said that if you insist upon believing this . . . 
this socialism, very well, that will be your own private business. 
But when you embark on this ridiculous campaign, publicly 
announce yourself as the head of a group of wild-eyed, irre- 
sponsible . . .’ 

‘Now just a moment, Kate!' For the first titne he was 
angry. ‘None of the adjectives you are using really fit us. We 
are not wild-eyed, we are not irresponsible.’ 

Kate’s lids raised high over her eyes and he could see her 
fists clench at her sides. 

‘Oh, no, you are only revolutionists. All you want to do 
is to destroy private property and tear up the Constitution.’ 

She gritted her ijeth together and stuffed her handkerchief 
hard against her lips. 

‘Kate,’ he implored, ‘don’t you see that you are making 
yourself ill by minding my political business? If I am wrong, 
if I am misguided, then I will simply get nowhere, the Ameri- 
can people will turn their backs on me, no one will vote for 
me. I shall then go to young Hulman and ask for a job behind 
my old desk.’ 



She looked up at him with her eyes bard and cold. 

‘Then you refuse to give up the nomination?’ 

*Oh, Kate, I refused it a dozen times. I don’t want that 
nomination any more than you do. I hate politics.’ 

She rose, clenched her left hand under her bosom. 

‘Eugene, you always go your sclhsh. headstrong way. You 
care nothing about me. and nothing about our marriage. And 
now I know why: you are an egoist! You like your picture 
in the newspaper, you like all this notoriety, you e''en like 
the criticism and abuse because you think it makes you an 
important figure. You get pleasure out of posing as a martyr. 
All your years of talk about injustice and the poor people and 
how you can’t bear to see them suffer, they were just lies, lies 
that you used as your stock-in-trade to get what you wanted. 
You never have been hurt by your injustice to me. Eugene; 
you have never cared that you have made my life miserable, 
far more miserable than the wife of any switchman or fireman 
for whom you pose as a champion. Ah, if the people could 
only know you as I know you! You may be a hero to those 
half-dozen tosspots who nominated you for the presidency, 
but you arc no hero to me. I told you once before, Eugene, 
that I was happy we never had children; and now I am 
doubly happy. You would have been no belter father to them 
than you are husband to me. You would have sacrificed their 
interests at every turn to promote your own career. By now 
they would have been sitting in this very room begging you 
to think of them for a change instead of the starving masses 
you’re forever bleating about. They say that charity begins at 
home, Eugene, but apparently you are not a charitable man.’ 

She stood gazing at him for a moment, letting her words 
‘ink in, then left the room. He heard her slow, heavy foot- 
steps drag up the stairs, heard the bedroom door close behind 
her and listened to the key turn in the lock. 


15 

Once again he found himself going to Gloria for help. She 
converted her home into campaign headquarters; typewriters 
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and desks were rented, volunteers thronged the house to oiail 
out literature, arrange meetings, rent halls. When he reproved 
her for not keeping a set of books, she replied: 

‘It’s not my nature to keep books. We simply must amass 
at least one hundred thousand votes.’ 

‘Why i hundred thousand?’ he asked. ‘Is there some 
mythical sit^iiificance in that figure?’ 

‘Stop teasing me. Gene. Ned told me many things about 
the American people. If after the election you can say, “The 
Socialist vote ran into six figures”, people will be so impressed 
that the party will become permanent.’ 

‘But once the excitement of the campaign is over, Gloria, 
I don’t want you and your father to face each other across the 
breakfast table and have to say, “We spent all our money on 
Gene Deos, i<nd vvhat are we going to do now?’ 

Gloria’s eyes flashed angrily. 

‘That thought could never come into our minds. Mr. Debs! 
The most important thing in our lives to-day is for you to 
make a considerable showing in every state.’ 

Gene tucked her arm under his and held it for a moment: 
his mind went back to his first political campaign, when Kate 
Metzel had opened headquarters for him in a little vacant 
store on Main Street and succeeded in getting her half-brothers 
to contribute to his campaign for the legislature. Now Kate had 
locked herself in her house, had discontinued the n: sspaper. 
She was pretending that there was no presidential campaign 
being waged and that her husband was not involved in it. 

Gene groused to Theodore: 

‘I spent almost all of last year gallivanting around this 
country; I talked myself blue in the face and hoarse in the 
throat to empty ha!'s. Now 1 am starting out on the identical 
tour, and I am supposed to attract thousands of wildly en- 
thusiastic people. How? Why? What do I have this year that 
I didn’t have last year?’ 

‘That’s easy,’ replied Theodore, ‘you have the year 1900 
instead of the year 1899. You have the twentieth century 
instead of the nineteenth century. You have a people who are 
looking forward to new ideas, new plans . . .’ 
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‘Now don’t go mystical on me, son. You are supposed to 
be the practical one in our partnership. . . .’ 

‘All right. Last year you were a lone wolf, a perambulating 
eccentric; this time you are a political candidate. Your name 
will be on a ballot, even as the Republican candidate’s and 
the Democratic candidate’s. You are oRicially alive. We will 
pack the biggest hall in every major city in America. By the 
time you finish your campaign there will be Americans of all 
ages and classes who will know exactly what socialism stands 
for, because you are going to tell them.’ 

‘My dear old purd,’ murmured Gene, ‘you missed your 
calling. You should have been a travelling book salesman.’ 

But hardheaded Theodore proved to be right. In coti- 
servativc Boston three thousand people in three successive 
nights crowded into Payne Memorial Hall. In Milwaukee the 
Pabst Theatre was full to bursting by seven o’clock. At Phila- 
delphia, even with William Jennings Bryan speaking in a 
nearby hall, the Academy of Music was packed to the rafters. 
At Trenton, people stood in the aisles and on the stage of 
Association Hall. At Wheeling, the labouring men of the city 
so jammed the Arion Clubhouse and the streets outside that 
the police had to deal with the crowds; the local paper ad- 
mitted the_ following morning that no such enthusiasm had 
been shown in Wheeling for cither McKinley or Bryan. 

As the campaign gathered momentum he drew ever bigger 
and bigger crowds; New York, Hartford, Rockville, 
Rochester, Toledo, Evansville, Linton. The Philadelphia 
North American gave Eugene V. Debs and William Jennings 
Bryan the identical amount of space on the front page for 
their pictures and speeches; the Boston Globe gave almost a 
lull page to his tumultuous reception and his excoriation of 
capitalism; the Wheeling Register advised the working men 
of the town not to be deceived by the false promises of 
socialism, but reported that the meeting had been crowded to 
the doors, with Eugene Debs bringing the audience to its feet 
with cheers and applause at every cogent point in his 
presentation. 

He stuck to principles and let personalities alone; thus he 
was able to indicate how America’s wealth and power was 
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centring in fewer and fewer hands, while the millions of 
American working men became nothing more than “hands”, 
dispossessed of their tools and machine and employment. 
Everywhere he went he concluded with the ringing, hopeful 
challenge: 

‘Comri Jos, a vote cast for the Social Democratic party in 
this campaii^n is a landmark, aye, an emancipation mark in 
♦he onward and upward march of the working class, until they 
reach the highlands of that rightful freedom where a man owns 
himself, works for himself, and enjoys all the fruits of that 
liberty which knows no masters.’ 

Sometimes he made four and five speeches a day; some- 
times he went for a week sitting up in coaches, still unwilling 
to patronize George Pullman’s sleeping berths. Day after day 
he talked socialism to villagers who had never heard the word 
before. Reception committees met him at the train, hauled 
him from one meeting to the other; there was always laughter 
and excitement, food and drink, comradeship and the upward 
surge of a movement on the march. Where a year before 
people had refused to listen to him, had rejected every word 
he said as nonsense and hysteria, now because be represented 
a political party, because he was on the ballot, because his 
picture was in the paper alongside McKinley’s and Bryan’s, 
they came to understand that possibly, just possibly, all these 
strange iconoclastic things that Eugene V. Debs .xis saying 
were not the nonsensical inventions of a lonely lunatic. 

He had told the convention, ‘I am too old, too ill, too used 
up to represent such a young and vital movement.’ Travelling, 
speaking and conferring sometimes twenty hours a day, he 
felt stronger than he had on that momentous occasion when 
Joshua Leach had come swaying down the centre aisle of 
Hulman’s. His bad ear bothered him not at ail, bis heart gave 
him no dizzy spells, his stomach behaved perfectly, for he was 
happy, exhilarated, gathering more clarity, force and penetra- 
tion the deeper he plunged into the American countryside and 
the issues of the campaign. 

He returned to Terre Haute on the day before the election 
to attend the monster rally that had been arranged for him 
at the Opera House. Walking down the outside alley to the 
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stage door, holding Theodore by one arm and Gloria by the 
other, he recalled the lecturers he had himself escorted back- 
stage for the Occidental Club. Eighty-ycar-old Susan B. 
Anthony was still carrying on her crusade: Robert G. Inger- 
soll, Wendell Phillips. Henry George, were all dead now, but 
their ideas were alive and flourishing. He had a burning faith 
that just as Wendell Phillips had helped free man from his 
racial chains, Susan B. Anthony from his sex chains, Robert G. 
Ingersoll from his chains of religious bigotry, so socialism 
was another idea which could in time release great segments 
of mankind from the chains of economic fear and insecurity. 

He took a deep breath, smiled at his brother and Gloria, 
then stepped from the darkness behind the curtain into the 
full glare of the Opera House. 
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HOOK SIX 


A New World Is Born 


M ANY outsized tricks were played upon Gene Debs and 
the Social c.‘.-n;>>f’rats to keep them from amassing the hun- 
dred thousand \(.tcs which Gloria had set as their goal. On 
the eve of the election a report swept aeross the nation that 
he had withdrawn in favour of the Democratic candidate; in 
Terre Haute, where the Debs family, the Westons and a con- 
siderable number of friends had cast their ballots for Gene, 
not one Socialist vote was reported. Yet in spite of these 
handicaps more than ninety thousand votes were officially 
recorded. To those Americans who had never heard of Gene, 
or who had dismissed the Socialists as transients, the size of 
the vote came as a distinct shock. 

The success of the campaign also united the dissidents 
within the ranks, and everyone agreed that they should now 
simply call themselves the Socialist party. Gene refused all 
offers of title, position, rank or authority. Theodore resigned 
as executive secretary. 

‘From now on we will be completely free, Theo. We'll 
do our work, make our living, and be accountable to no one. 
There’s no need to rush; we won’t weigh our results in terms 
of hours or days. Remember what I told you when we began 
our work for the firemen’s local: we are going to throw away 
the clocks and the calendars, and treat time like it was a stick 
of Gloria’s molasses taffy: the harder you pull on it the further 
it stretches.’ 

‘Suits me fine,’ replied Theodore, pecking experimentally at 
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his typewriter, which he had just uncrated on its return from 
the Chicago office. 

The two-roomed suite on the second floor of the Whitcomb 
Allen Building had scrubbed pine floors, a high ceiling and a 
ten-dollar-a-month rental. On the glass top of the door was 
lettered: Debs Publishing Company. When the brothers 
stopped work for a breather they could hear the presses in 
the shop downstairs printing their books and pamphlets. 

In the first of the rooms Gene and Theodore placed their 
desks side by side, widi bookshelves hung on the wall above. 
The opposite wall was covered by an outline map of the 
United States. The rear room was used for wrapping and 
shipping their literature. Across the hall was a dentist by the 
name of Trinkle, while on the other side of tlie central stair- 
case was a dancing school for children. In the late afternoons 
they could hear the piano music and the laughter of the 
youngsters. 

‘As long as we’re back in Terre Haute for keeps,’ an- 
nounced Theodore, ‘I think Gertrude and I will build ourselves 
a house. We have that piece of land out on Ohio Street, and 
Gertrude never did sell any of our Building and Loan bonds, 
no matter how bad things got.’ 

Gene clapped his brother on the shoulder. ‘Oh, Theo, you 
have worked so hard for so little. At least you will have your 
own home.’ 

‘What shall we do about these account books. Gene? If 
wfr have to record every coin that comes in an envelope and 
enter it against a pamphlet shipped, we’ll need a whole book- 
keeping staff.’ 

‘Let’s borrow Daisy’s big soup tureen and dump all the 
money into it On the first of each month we’ll take cash from 
the tureen to pay our rent and printing bill, buy our stationery 
and stamps. Whatever is left we will divide as wages. Only 
let’s make sure there’s no profit at the end of the year.’ 

‘Small chance,’ grunt^ Theodore, picking up a bulky 
package from his desk; ‘this fellow who wrote you from Little 
Rock enclosing ten cents, how much worth of literature did 
you send him?’ 

‘I thought you didn’t want to keep account books?’ Gene 
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grinned. ‘He was hungry for knowledge about socialism. 
That’s going to I'.: the main part of our job, Theo, reaching 
people with the things we’ve got to say.’ He turned and gazed 
over his high-backed chair. ‘There are about seventy-five 
million people living in those forty-five states, Theo, and we’ve 
got to bring socialism to every last one of them.’ 

Theodore gazed at the white map, his silver-rimmed 
spectacles sliding down over the hump in his nose. 

‘That’s quite a job,’ he murmured; ‘good thing you’re 
plaiii...ig to live as long as Methuselah.’ 

Theodore thumbed through the accumulated stack of 
letters, asking Gene whether he intended to answer them all. 
‘Some of them are trivial, and at least half want something 
from you.’ 

Gene’s eyes radiated grey and blue. ‘But not half so hard 
as something I want from them: to start a Socialist local in 
their home town, to serve as distributing agent for our pam- 
p'lileii, (c help us arrange our lecture tours. Every letter we 
mail, Theo, must be a friend and a vote .we have earned for 
socialis.Ti.’ 

‘Get off your soapbox, boss,’ replied Theodore. ‘I was only 
thinking of > lu; are you going to have the strength to answer 
thousands of letters every week?’ 

‘My dear old pard, I never felt better or younger. I have a 
full half of my life to live.’ 

‘Happy to hear it,’ grunted Theodore; ‘from the way you 
complained about your illnesses to the nominating conven- 
tion, you sounded to me like a gone duck.’ 

They settled down to the happy routine they had estab- 
lished a quarter of a century before. They were up at five for 
their walk in the woods; snow, rain, sleet or heat, no weather 
stopped them; they rebroke the trails they had formed as 
young men. rediscovering the trees and shrubs with which 
they had grown up. Dr Trinkle, riding the street-car to his 
office at seven in the morning, would see them striding briskly 
in the middle of the tracks on their way home to breakfast: 
two tall, lanky, fast-walking men, their heads high. 

At noon each brother again went home to his wife for 
dinner; each day Gene returned with a sack of apples, bananas 
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or pears which he distributed among the printers. Dr. Trinkle, 
and the little Italian dancing master down the hall. 

When Kate learned of the Dehs Publishing Company 
painted on the glass door in the Whitcomb Allen Building a 
radiant smile came over her face. At last her husband was in 
a respectable occupation, a business man engaged in the nor- 
mal pursuit of profit. When she went to her society teas and 
her friends asked, ‘What is Mr. Debs doing?’ she replied 
brightly: 

‘Oh, didn’t you know? He is now a publisher.’ 


2 

Monsieur Jean Longuet, Socialist member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, and editor of Le Populaire, came to 
Terre Haute on tour. Gene thought that Longuet’s inter- 
national position might give him suHicienl standing in Kate’s 
eyes to justify a reception. Kale made no comment about 
Monsieur Longuet’s politics, but begged off on the grounds 
that she did not have facilities with which to entertain. 

‘Why don’t you take him to the Union Depot Restaurant, 
Eugene? Their food is tasty.’ 

Gene arranged a party which included Gloria and her 
father, Theodore and Gertrude, and Max Leeman, a group of 
whose poems had appeared recently in the Atlantic Monthly. 
After dinner they returned to Gloria’s house, to which she 
had irfvited some fifty of Gene’s friends. Monsieur Longuet 
was astounded to find himself surrounded by the latest con- 
troversial books, pamphlets and magazines out of Europe; 
his debate with Gene on the best methods of achieving 
Socialism lasted until two in the morning. 

Since the days when Gene had sponsored Robert G. 
Ingersoll and Susan B. Anthony, Terre Haute had become an 
important lecture town. Now, as the American, British and 
European writers and statesmen made their swing about the 
country, they were invited by Gloria to stay at the Red House. 
Here they found themselves in as international an atmo- 
sphere as the best salons of New York or Boston; here they 
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met Gene’s socialist comrades. Morris Hillquit or Meyer Lon- 
don down from New York for a conference. Frederic Heath 
or Victor Berger returning to Milwaukee from a St. Louis 
convention, W. H. Ghent or Professor Herron touring the 
country in search of material for their articles and books. 

When word came to Terre Haute that it was becoming 
known for the two persons it most strongly resented. Eugene 
Debs and Gloria Harknc.ss, the more solid citizens cried. 
‘Aren’t their enough wonderful people in this town to talk 
about?’ 

‘The trouble with Debs and the Harknesses,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Trillenge. one of society’s leaders, ‘is that they’re a 
hundred years ahead of their time’; to which Gloria replied. 
‘That’s no worse than being a hundred years behind the times.’ 

The spontaneous parties at Gloria’s settled down to regu- 
lar Wednesday and Saturday night buffet suppers. James 
Whitcomb Riley came over once a month to read his new 
poems and make changes with his flicking pencil. Gene liked 
to reheat se his new ideas before the group, throw the solid 
meat of his problems into the open pot for discussion and 
combat every kind of reaction before he began pacing the 
floor of his office, dictating the new article to Theodore’s 
rapidly typing fingers. 

He and Gloria were never alone, but were surrounded 
by the host of friends who thronged the Red House. Gene 
knew how quickly their relationship could be destroyed: one 
word of scandal, one ugly innuendo carried to Kate, and he 
would never again be able to set foot in this house. He had 
double protection again.st any such possibility, for Nedina 
constituted herself a chaperon, refusing to leave her mother's 
side from the moment he entered the house. Nor did Nedina 
make any effort to conceal her antagonism; he was never 
allowed to forget that Ned Harkness had feared and hated 
him, and that his daughter was carrying on the tradition. 

He knew that in the late afternoons. Gloria and Nedina 
went shopping, while Imogene practised the piano. Some- 
times when he was tired or low in spirits he would walk to 
the Red House, drop silently into a chair and watch Imogene’s 
lovely face, so miraculously a re-creation of the young red- 
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headed Gloria he remembered. As he sat with his chin on his 
chest, hearing the music dimly, he thought again how much 
he had wanted to have children, to watch them grow, to 
share in their joys and sorrows, to help them achieve maturity. 
Deep in the recesses of his mind he thought of Imogene as 
the daughter who might have been his, had his life been 
different. 

Only once did he and Gloria have an hour alone, when he 
slipped in for a few moments to hear Imogene play, only to 
find that she had accompanied her sister to select some wool 
for a dress. Gloria was sitting on one of the divans under the 
big south window, the sun lighting up her hair to make it 
look coppery gold. She was wearing a flowered print robe 
which matched her slippers. He thought how strange it was 
that her voice had not aged. 

‘Are you happy with your new work. Gene?’ 

He sat in silence for a few moments, letting the sunlight 
warm his thoughts, 

‘Yes, Tm happy, and sometimes confused as to how it can 
best be done. Everyone expects the socialist to be an idle 
dreamer; they’re waiting for the chance to say, “You want to 
make a whole new world, but you can’t even carry through 
the simplest business arrangements.’’ Every time we send out 
a letter or pamphlet, a coloured pin goes up on the map in 
our office. When ten letters, pamphlets or books have been 
sent to one locality, wc change the colour of the pin. We can 
also show you by our pin system where every local of the 
Socialist party is located, and how many members it has. 
How’s that for being scientific?’ 

Gloria laughed a deep-throated chuckle. 

‘Oh, Gene, you work so hard to prove all the things that 
you are not. You are a dreamer and a theorist and an idealist, 
and God knows how desperately we need your kind in a 
world full of profit worshippers. No, Gene, you arc carrying 
on an educational campaign, and in education you expect to 
give out everything and get nothing back, or at least not for 
twenty years.’ 

He had been studying her face while she spoke. ^ 

‘Gloria, are you happy?’ 
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‘Oh, yes,’ she eplied soberly, her eyes full on his, ‘I have 
been very happ ^ since we opened this house.’ 

‘But you a/c still young. There is so much love in your 
nature. Don’t you ever plan to . . . marry again?’ 

Gloria looked down at her hands, clasping and unclasping 
them in her lap. 

‘I have a great deal of love: my father, my two daughters.’ 
She looked up at him, her expression serious. ‘And I have 
my love for you. Gene. That is something I never lost. I know 
that your . . . marriage ... is permanent. But when I see you 
here, surrounded by your friends, when I hear you formu- 
lating ideas, or reading your articles and asking for criticism, 
then I am terribly happy. Gene. I feel that I am playing some 
small part in your life, perhaps giving you something that no 
one else has to offer.’ 

She rose, walked to the fireplace and stood there facing 
him. 

‘You said I am still young, and I feel young, but not in 
the way J did when I loved you so terribly here in Terre 
Haute. I don’t think I want to marry again. Gene; I want a 
good deal more of our friendship to continue. And I think 
you had better go now, before my young daughter gets back 
and finds me alone with you. Nedina would not approve of 
that.’ 

Kate hated the Red House more intensely than anyone 
else because it took her husband away from her two evenings 
a week. She did not accuse him of participating in the orgies 
she was sure were going on there, but she was revolted at the 
idea of his being exposed to what she called loose women and 
loose ideas. He begged her to come with him so that she 
could see for herself that nothing more heretical was happen- 
ing than that a group of people, some of them sitting on the 
floor, were discussing the ncvv work of Ibsen, Zola or George 
Bernard Shaw. But Kat? only replied: 

‘She won’t get away with it, that Harkness woman. She’ll 
get her comeuppance.’ 
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Across his desk poured countless requests to attend meet- 
ings, rump sessions, policy committees, state and national 
conventions. 

‘From the number of invitations we’ve had to attend 
Socialist luncheons and banquets this week,’ he commented 
to Theodore, ‘it looks as though our comrades expect to eat 
in the rey'olution.’ 

There was a dispute waging over state versus national 
authority within the party; the battle between the radical and 
conservative elements had already begun. The left-wing 
minority, known as the Impossibilists, declared that it was 
impossible to accomplish socialism by gradual, legal means; 
that violent revolution was the inevitable end of the class 
struggle, and toward this end the party must declare war on 
religion, the smalt farmer, the craft union, demanding com- 
plete and unquestioning obedience from the rank and file. The 
Opportunists believed in the gradual and peaceful evolution 
of socialism, through reform and the ballot, as did the Fabian 
Society in England, which had been founded by H. G. Wells. 
George Bernard Shaw, Beatrice and Sidney Webb. 

He did not want to participate in these unending argu- 
ments, for he knew that every quarrel left behind a trail of 
ill-will and hurt feelings. Someone had to remain outside the 
arena, be a disinterested party to whom the disputants could 
turn to have their ruffled feathers smoothed, their dilTcrences 
compfomised. 

He refused all invitations, stayed away from meetings. 

Yet when the Impossibilists began a movement to have 
the socialist publications unified so that they would all be 
saying the same thing at the same time. Gene shed his calm 
and jumped into the ring with both fists flailing. Each .socialist 
paper and magazine were separately and privately owned: 
Berger’s Social Democratic Herald in Milwaukee; J. A. Way- 
land’s Appeal to Reason in Girard, Kansas; Algernon Lee’s 
The People and Abraham Cahan’s Jewish Daily Forward in 
New York City. These owners had started their papers on 
shoestrings, struggled for circulation in hostile communities; 
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they were individualists who would fight to the bitter end to 
preserve their freedom to speak their minds. The Impossi- 
bilists, who maintained that ideological differences created 
confusion among their sympathizers and gave comfort to their 
enemies, circulated a petition demanding that all party papers 
be held to a centrally enunciated party discipline. 

Gene wired Victor Berger to meet him in Chicago, where 
they picked up Gaylord Wilshire, millionaire Los Angeles 
real estate owner and publisher of The Challenge, who was 
also k-.own as the frock-coat socialist because he always gave 
his lectures attired in formal evening dress. In New York they 
were joined by Hillquit, London, Professor Herron, all of 
whom were resolved to smash this first effort at intellectual 
dictatorship. When Gene got back to Terre Haute, four days 
later, he was able to tell Theodore that a freedom-of-speech- 
and-Press plank had been nailed into the constitution of the 
Socialist party. 

‘Fine,' murmured Thedore, ‘but when did you sleep last?’ 

He was making no worthwhile progress with his Blueprint 
for an American Civilization, for at the critical moment in his 
thinking he wouid find that he did not have sufficient 
technical information. He would go out to buy textbooks on 
money and banking and foreign exchange, try to master the 
subjects so that he could plan just what kind of money would 
be minted by the socialist government and whether workmen 
would be paid in coin or script; but after an hour of reading 
his eyes would begin to burn and his head grow heavy and he 
would tell himself that he was too old to become a student again. 

Yet if his blueprint would not get itself charted, each new 
problem evolved as a study for one of the socialist papers, an 
article describing the difference between production goods, 
such as machines and factories, which would be owned co- 
operatively by the social commonwealth, and personal or 
consumer goods, such as houses, furniture, books, which would 
be owned privately by those who worked and earned the right 
to buy them. 

Because he had remained aloof from personal conflicts, 
he now found himself the partv’s unofficial repairman. One of 
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their state campaign managers was discovered in bed with 
someone else’s wife; a wildcat scheme was endorsed by a 
socialist paper which sold its subscribers stock in an invention 
called the airplane. There was little he could do about these 
peccadilloes, but when he learned from a derisive newspaper 
article in Dubuque that the employees of J. A. Wayland’s 
Appeal to Reason had gone out on strike because Wayland 
refused to recognize their union, he decided he had belter make 
a little excursion into Kansas. 

The prospect of seeing Wayland was pleasant, for he con- 
sidered the publisher of the Appeal to Reason the most 
colourful of all the socialists. J. A. Wayland had been born 
just a few months before Gene, also in Indiana; before he 
was twenty he was a printer, journaiist, and part owner of 
the small-town newspaper. In Pueblo, Colorado, he had set 
up the One Hoss Print Shop, bought real estate and became 
one of the most prosperous men in town. His ct>nvcrsion to 
socialism was an intellectual process in which he was helped 
by an old shoemaker who led him to the writings of William 
Morris and John Ruskin. He started his first socialist publica- 
tion, The Coming Nation, in Greensburg, Indiana, and made 
it so successful that he was able to found the Ruskin Colony 
in Tennessee on its profits. When the members took to fight- 
ing among themselves, Wayland pulled out, leaving behind 
his valuable newspaper and the last of his resources. On 
August 31, 1895, he published the first issue of his new paper, 
the Appeal to Reason, in Kansas City. Costs were high and he 
had to suspend publication. After he had saved a few dollars, 
he headed west. When his train reached the small farming 
community of Girard, Kansas, Wayland looked out the win- 
dow, decided this was approximately what he had been looking 
for and got off. 

Riding the train over the same line to Girard, Gens 
chuckled to himself as he recalled the consternation of the 
Girard farmers and business men when they learned that a 
socialist newspaper was about to descend upon them. They 
put every obstacle in Wayland’s path, but Wayland was a 
strapping, two-fisted fighter; he survived the first years of 
Girard’s opposition and dislike. By now the hidebound little 
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country seat was glad to have the Appeal to Reason because 
it had brought them a first-class post office, and the growing 
staff of what they called the "Squeal of Treason" was buying 
in its stores and eating in its restaurants. 

Gene took his satchel off the high rack and walked from 
the station up to the south-west corner of Courthouse Square, 
where the magazine had its print shop and offices. Catalpa 
irci-3 ” ere planted on each side of the street and the L-shaped 
frame 'uses, with their pointed roofs, were painted immacu- 
late white or light green. 

He passed through the downstairs press and mailing rooms 
and climbed the stairs to Wayland’s office. Wayland was six 
feet three in height, with steady grey eyes, blunt, tactless, 
hardheaded, incorrigibly independent. He had to struggle to 
keep an over-sentimental nature in check, and so he presented 
to the world a hard -crusted insensitive exterior. His member- 
ship card in the Socialist party was the one concession he 
would :;;akc to national headquarters; for all the rest he was 
a maverick, clashing with the personnel and politics of the 
party, going his own sweet and idiosyncratic way. 

Wayland greeted Gene with bluff cordiality, inviting him 
home for supper. Wayland’s first wife had died; he had 
recently married his young secretary and bought a lovely man- 
sion out on Summit which had been left over from a former 
boom. Gene wandered through the big, furniture-cluttered 
rooms, commenting: 

‘You arc the only man I have ever seen that looks good 
in a mansion.’ 

The first glimmer of a smile came to Wayland’s face as he 
said, ‘Well, you know how it is with us socialists, we are 
always satisfied with the best.’ 

‘You know. One Hoss,’ grinned Gene, ‘you are the rarest 
thing the socialist movement lias— a humorist. You can win 
people over, where us serious codgers can’t get to first base.’ 

Wayland stopped short in his peregrinations. 

‘You meant that comment for a purpose. Gene.’ 

‘Well, I am the last man to mind your business, but I think 
a dash of that world-famous One Hoss Wayland comedy 
could help this strike situation enormously.’ 
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Wayland was not displeased at being called world-famous. 

‘What’s there to laugh about in a strike. Gene? These up- 
starts are threatening my control over the paper. If I give in 
to them, I will be working for the A. F. of L. If you can give 
me one good reason why I should let my typists and clerks 
tell me how to run my business . . .’ 

Gene leapt out of his chair, his hand extended, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Why Mr. James J. Hill, how delightful to see you again! 
What are you doing all the way out here in Girard, Kansas? 
I haven’t seen you since the Great Northern strike, back 
in ’94.’ 

Wayland collapsed on to a leather divan, his legs sprawled 
out lengthily in front of him. 

‘One Hoss Debs,’ he murmured. 

‘Look, J.A., you pay those girls four dollars a week. Is 
that enough?’ 

‘It’s not enough,’ replied Wayland, ‘but it’s a dollar above 
the regular rate paid in town. When the Girard merchants 
heard I was paying four dollars they demanded I stop this 
socialistic nonsense and come down to the regulation rate.’ 

‘Excellent!’ exclaimed Gene. ‘Raise the wages to ten 
dollars a week and they will run you out of town. That will 
make a martyr out of you and hasten the revolution by at 
least thirty minutes.’ 

There was a loud knocking on the door. A servant came 
in to tell Wayland that a committee from the Girard Mer- 
chants’ Association wanted to see him. Wayland snapped, 
‘What are they coming to see me for? Not one of them has 
talked to me in the past three years.’ 

He offered them neither seats nor drinks. 

‘Gentlemen, to what do I owe the honour of your visit?’ 

The shortest of the three men answered quickly, ‘We want 
you to know that the town is behind you solidly in this con- 
test, Mr. Wayland. We are prepared to furnish people to take 
the place of every last striker.’ 

‘In case you need any money, Mr. Wayland,’ said another, 
‘we have a fund that’s available. We will do everything we 
can to help you keep Girard a non-union town.’ 

A flush of anger spread over Wayland ’s cheeks and forc- 
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head, giving his white hair a colourful base. In his most ponti- 
fical voice he replied: 

‘Gentlemen, 1 don’t need to tell you how heartening it is 
to learn that we business men of Girard are solidly united, 
going forward arm in arm, with one thought and one purpose.’ 

The committee bowed itself out. Wayland went to a 
mahogany sideboard, took out a bottle of whisky and poured 
himself a water tumbler of it. 

‘You know, J.A.,’ commented Gene casually, ‘when you 
first moved the Appeal out here to Girard I thought you were 
making a mistake because you would be surrounded by hos- 
tile souls. That just shows you what a bad business man I am. 
Here you have made yourself a fortune, and you have the best 
element in town solidly behind you.’ 

Wayland took a deep draught of whisky, then threw him- 
self down on the sofa. 

‘All right. I’ve been pigheaded. What do I do next?’ 

Gf"nc pushed Wayland’s heavy legs off the dark leather 
and sat beside him. 

‘You have come through a bad lime, one of the most 
difficult for any man to handle: that moment at which your 
liberalism ran afoul of your vested interest. 1 know that you 
are willing to pay higher wages, but what you are unwilling to 
share is your power. Power is a headstrong drink. One Hoss, 
even stronger than your hundred-proof whisky. Compared to 
it, the accumulation of money is a third-rate pastime. It is 
the challenge to their power that makes the Fricks call out 
the Pinkertons and tire on the workers at Homestead, the 
Pullmans and the General Managers’Associalion hire armed 
thugs, the George Baers and other coal-mine owners hire their 
Coal and Iron Police.’ 

Wayland poured another drink, then whirled on his accuser. 

‘Get me out of this mess!’ 

‘There is only one way of doing it. and that is by satirizing 
yourself. You have made the socialists a laughing-stock by 
fighting this first union ever formed inside the cause. Now let’s 
see if we can earn some laughs for you and some sympathy 
for the movement along with it.’ 

‘Sure, but how?’ 
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‘Give your staff not only the things they have been de- 
manding, but a dozen others in addition: a forty-seven hour 
week; you’ll be the first paper in America to establish it. Two 
weeks’ vacation with pay . . 

‘And perfume in the ladies’ lavatory?’ 

The following evening Wayland appeared before his 
assembled employees and townspeople. The committee from 
the Girard Merchants’ Association was sitting in the front row. 
Wayland told them that he had been wrong to oppose the 
union, that socialism endorsed all unionism; he recited the list 
of concessions he was making, which included several items 
he had thought up for himself, such as life insurance and a 
pension. There were amazed gasps from the work group; the 
merchants’ committee held a whispered conference, rose and 
left in protest. 

Gene leaned back in his chair, chuckling. 


4 

Theodore was pacing the floor when Gene returned from 
Girard. 

‘Have you forgotten that we arc starting on our lecture 
tour to-morrow morning?’ 

By the time they reached the Texas Panhandle the train 
was stifling, but they could not open the window because of 
the dirt and dust that poured in. At Big Springs it was a 
hundred and eighteen in the shade, and no shade. The chair- 
man met them at the station, said. ‘One of our comrades has a 
hotel here, we would like you to stay with him.’ 

The hotel turned out to be a few rooms over a storehouse. 
Gene said to the owner: 

‘It’s too hot to cat anything heavy, but we would be mighty 
grateful for some soft-boiled eggs.’ 

‘Better not try eggs, boys,’ replied the man. ‘I cracked three 
dozen this morning and only found one good one.’ 

‘Then what do you suggest?’ asked Theodore. 

‘The only thing I’ve got that’s safe is a can of beans. Would 
you settle for that?’ 
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Gene’s molars locked but he replied courteously, ‘We would 
be glad to settle for it, if only we can take a bath.’ 

‘I’m sorry, comrades,’ said the owner, ‘but we don’t have 
any bathtubs.’ 

They had eaten a few spoonfuls of the beans when they 
were interrupted by the delegation arriving in front of the 
storehouse. The chairman entered the little restaurant and 
cried: 

‘It’s time for the meeting now. We are parading out to the 
camp grounds.’ 

1 he midsummer sun beat down fiercely. It had not rained 
for months and the dust was a foot thick. Gene and Theodore 
took their places at the head of the procession. They paraded 
along the lonely road for three miles to the grove where 
several acres of waggons were assembled. Some of the farmers 
had driven seventy-live miles to attend the meeting, bringing 
along their families and turning the junket into their annual 
vacation. There was only one tree for miles around, but under 
It a plau'orm had mercifully been built. Several hundred men. 
women and children, who had made the long journey over 
the prairie in springless waggons, were sitting on the hard 
ground in front of the platform, protected from the relentle.ss 
sun by parasols and straw hats. 

Within a few moments the tree became useless for the pur- 
pose of shade, and Gene found himself speaking in the full 
heat of the Texas sun. The perspiration flew off his fingers tips 
on to the people sitting immediately in front of the platform. 
Theodore was worried: the intense heat could not be good 
for Gene's heart. He flashed his brother a signal to stop 
speaking. 

The real ordeal began when finally he did stop, for every 
man, woman and child in the audience wanted to shake his 
hand and hold a conversation. After three hours the skin 
between his fingers had worn through, and his arm was so 
paralysed he could not lift it from his side. At last Theodore 
helped him into one of the waggons and they made their way 
back to the little room above the storehouse. 

They drew the mosquito netting about them. Gene fell 
asleep. Within a few minutes he awoke to find himself nearly 
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devoured by the mosquitoes. Crouched by the side of the bed, 
his face swollen by enormous bites, was Theodore, futilely 
trying to patch the holes in the netting. They lay in torture 
the rest of the night, alternately beating off the insects and 
rubbing their welts. 

The next morning they took a train called the Orient 
which had no road bed and was just laid over the prairie. The 
bumps threw them into the aisle. They reached Bad Well at 
sundown, went to the post office for their mail and asked 
about a restaurant. 

‘Only place to cat is the butcher shop down the block,’ 
replied the postmaster. 

The butcher shop had one table at which a cowboy was 
working over a steak, the perspiration rolling off his face and 
on to the plate. Myriads of flies were eating off the half beef 
which hung on an open hook behind the counter. Theodore 
asked the cowboy: 

‘How is the steak?’ 

The cowboy grunted without looking up, ‘Best 1 ever cat.’ 

‘Think you would like one, Gene?’ 

Gene took a quick look at the butcher’s bloody apron 
and replied: 

‘You know our parents raised us to be vegetarians.’ 

‘We don’t have no vegetables,’ said the butcher, ‘but I 
can sell you some Unceda biscuits.’ 

‘Just what we need.’ 

They left the butcher shop, each munching a cracker, and 
found a general store that had some bananas for sale. This 
was the first solid food they had eaten in four days. Since 
Gene was not scheduled to speak until the next day, no one 
had met their train. Theodore asked a small boy if there was 
a hotel in town. 

‘We had one,’ replied the boy, ‘but it burned down.’ 

They went back to the depot, asked the stationmastcr who 
was to be in charge of the camp meeting the following day. 

‘They weren’t expecting you until to-morrow,’ explained 
the man; ‘they’ve all gone out to the camp grounds to sleep 
overnight and visit with their friends. But I’ll take you out to 
their house.’ 
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It was pitch-dark when the men reached the chairman’s 
house. The stationmaster left the brothers in the bedroom, 
returning in a few moments with a bucket of water with a big 
piece of ice in it. 

‘I would like to fall right into the bucket,’ said Gene. 

‘Gene, you are mortally tired,’ said Theodore. ‘It’s going to 
be too hot for both of us to sleep on that narrow bed. You 
have to speak to-morrow, so I will just stretch out here on 
the floor.’ 

‘No, Theo, I couldn’t sleep, knowing you were uncomfort- 
able.’ 

‘Then you can sleep in the bed the first half of the night, 
and I’ll take the second shift.’ 

‘You can’t fool me that way, son ! it’s going to take a club 
to wake me.’ 

‘1 am your lecture manager,’ said Theodore, ‘and I give 
the order around here. Get into that bed.’ 

Rut when Theodore pulled back the bedspread they both 
jet out an agonized gasp: under it was nothing but bare slats. 
The chairman and his wife had taken the mattress and bed- 
clothes with them, along with every cushion in the house. The 
brothers gazed at each other with tears in their eyes. Gens 
made a wide sweeping gesture toward the bed. 

‘You first, niy dear Alphonse.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ replied Theodore, bowing low, ‘you first, my dear 
Gaston.’ 

‘This story is going to be very funny to tell next winter 
in Terre Haute.’ 

‘If we live that long.’ 

Gene slept on the floor with his satchel as a pillow. Theo- 
dore stretched out on the cedar chest. At dawn they got up, 
every bone in their bodies aching. Just as they finished 
dressing they heard a carriage draw up. The chairman buist 
in, welcomed them to Texas, then picked up their bags. 

‘Come along with me. I’ll find you a place with a com- 
fortable bed and you will be able to sleep as long as you like. 

Gene and Theodore trailed behind the chairman to a white 
house with a clean, cool bed. They fell asleep instantly, but 
an hour later the children started slamming the screen door, 
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and further sleep was impossible. The chairman broke into 
the room, 

‘Get up quickly, I found a better place for you to sleep.’ 

Once again they dressed, trudged a few blocks and were 
given twin beds in a doctor’s house. By now they had been 
without sleep for so long that they were too jumpy to close 
their eyes. Shortly before noon they drove out to the camp 
ground. It was a picturesque sight, with families grouped 
around hundreds of little fires, cooking their midday meal. 
Gene did not think he could summon sufficient energy to 
stumble through his speech, but when he saw his comrades 
surrounding the little bandstand, smiling up at him and calling 
friendly greetings, he forgot his troubles and cried out with an 
embracing voice and gesture: 

‘The spirit of socialism is abroad in the land, arousing the 
people from their slumber. What do we mean by socialism? 
The end of class rule, of master and slave, of ignorance and 
vice, of poverty and shame, of cruelty and crime. The birth of 
freedom, the dawn of brotherhood, the beginning of man. That 
is the demand. That is socialism.’ 

By the time they got back to the doctor’s house, five hours 
later, the parlour was crowded with comrades, all wanting to 
carry on the discussion. 

The next day they had to change cars four times in order 
to reach Denison. At one juncture Gene announced; 

‘I am going to see the station agent and ask if he knows an 
easier route.’ When he returned a few moments later he re- 
ported, ‘The agent says there isn’t any difference; if you take 
the one you will wish you took the other.’ 

The Poages Restaurant had the longest lunch counter they 
had ever seen. The brothers sat down, scanned the menu and 
ordered chicken pie. Just at that moment Gene saw two cock- 
roaches sticking their whiskers out of a pie on the counter. He 
cancelled their order and bought some chewing gum to soothe 
their appetites. When they asked the owner about a room, he 
escorted them upstairs. 

The room was small and blazing hot. The frying meat 
odours wafted up from the kitchen, turning their empty 
stomachs and making them nauseous. Things had been bad on 
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former trips, but this was the worst they had ever encoun- 
tered. 

At the first light of dawn they heard noises in the kitchen 
below. Gene went downstairs, asked for a glass of milk, ft 
was sour. 

There must be an easier way than this to make a living,’ 
he groused. 

Their meeting that afternoon was held in the ball park on 
the outskirts of town. It was the largest meeting so far, with 
a b_ ’.d and a canopied platform. By the time Gene got 
through his talk he was green in the face and shivering with 
fever. The crowd had no intention of letting him go, throng- 
ing around so thick that Theodore could not rescue him. 

At dusk the brothers were deposited at the railroad station. 
They had to sit up all night in order to make the following 
day’s meeting. At noon they reached Wichita Falls, Texas. 
The platform was paved with asphalt; they practically left 
♦heir ..hoes in the hot liquid at each step. On the tracks they 
saw jack rabbits lying about, cooked by the sun. They found 
a good hotel and a clean room with two beds, but when they 
turned on the bath the water from the Red River was the 
colour of clay, and almost as thick. 

Gene flung himself face down on the bed. 

Theo, I don’t think I can finish. I think wc had better 
take the train home.’ 

‘You’re right. Gene, we just can’t go on: no food, no 
sleep, no baths.’ 

In the morning Theodore heard Gene stirring about. He 
went into the bathroom to see his brother sitting in the bath- 
tub on top of several inches of red mud. delightedly splashing 
water over his chest and head. He turned when he heard 
Theodore. 

‘We can’t go back, son. All these people came through 
this heat; they’ll be teiribly disappointed.’ 

‘They wiM be even more disappointed when they read 
your obituary in the Appeal to Reason.’ 

‘It would hurt me worse to disappoint them than this heat 
will. Another month or so, and we’ll get used to it.’ 
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The coloured pins on the map multiplied. Theodore was 
kept busy arranging tours. For some of the lectures Gene look 
the fee needed to keep the Teire Haute office running, but 
most of his talks were given under the auspices of the Socialist 
locals which had been unable to accumulate the funds needed 
to stage membership drives. 

It was clackety-clack, clackety-clack, click-clack, click- 
clack over the rails again, while he watched the flashing 
panorama of America, all the way from the prosperous farm 
country of Iowa to the deepest, darkest slums of overcrowded 
cities. Whenever he was feeling discouraged oi disillusioned 
he would make for the tenements of the East Side of New 
York City. Here he saw the party opening schools and holding 
classes for people who had no other opportunity for educa- 
tion; saw the party fighting for the sweatshop workers 
jammed into railroad flats, organizing protest meetings and 
waging an unceasing battle for a reduction of the twelve-hour 
day, the eradication of filth and disease from the factories 
and the raising of the piece wage so that families working in 
malignant holes would be able to buy enough food to keep 
their bodies alive. 

For the chained thousands of the slums, socialism was 
the only brightly burning light of their existence; all the rest 
was darkness, brutality, exploitation, slavery. He went with 
then) on a Sunday to their picnic in the park or woods or at 
the beach, saw the children romping in the sunshine, singing 
with fervour the new Young People’s Socialist League songs: 
for these were the abandoned of the earth, abandoned by 
God and Man. Socialism alone cared for them. When Gene 
rose to tell them how they must work to educate themselves 
and free their children, so that they could go out into the 
world and work to free all other oppressed peoples, their faces 
became suffused with hope and serenity. 

The word ‘comrade’ had special meaning for Gene: any 
man, woman or child who came into the Socialist party was 
his comrade, for it involved sacrifice to become a socialist, to 
give up those few precious pennies each week for the sake of 
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the cause, to risk the displeasure of the community and the 
anger of the employer; to work nights and Sundays carrying 
the planks to put together the platform for the street-comer 
meetings, or to wash the dishes after a supper given to raise 
funds for strikers. When he met a socialist in Buffalo or 
Spargo or Makin, when he put his long, thin arm around a 
new member, clutched him by the shoulder and called him 
comrade, he felt he had gained another much-needed brother 
in the long and desperate fight for freedom. 

» ' . gave Kate her expense money on the first of each 
month. She did not ask where the money came from; all 
dollars looked alike to Kate, and were equally interesting. At 
first he thought that it might be a hardship for her to be left 
alone month after month in the big house on Eighth Street, 
but he was reassured by the answer she gave to one of the 
Terre Haute elite: 

‘No, I don’t mind Mr. Debs being away. After all, every 
man must take care of his business, and Mr. Debs’s lecture 
tours earn a great deal of money.’ 

Theodore was not always able to go on tour with him, for 
the work of the office was too heavy to be left behind. For 
months on end Gene found himself travelling the hard 
itinerary of train to hotel to lecture hall, to train to hotel to 
lecture hall. Nor was there any rest once the local comrades 
had let him retire, or the train had pulled out for the next 
station: newspaper articles had to be written for the Social 
Democratic Herald and the Appeal to Reason, letters had to 
be answered, letters reaching him in bundles at each stop, 
forwarded by Theodore, marked. ‘Need your personal atten- 
tion’. 

Whenever possible he would return to Terre Haute, sit 
rocking on the wide verandah on warm nights, regaining his 
strength and composure, having dinner with Theodore and 
Gertrude in their new home. He spent many evenings with 
his parents, for Daisy was now confined to bed with attacks 
of rheumatism. She would get up for supper only if Gene 
were coming. These were the happiest hours in the Debs 
household, when they would sit companionably about the 
dinner-table, Daisy asking if her tureen was being kept as full 
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of coins as she had kept it full of thick soups. After supper 
Gene picked his mother up in his arms and carried her into 
the parlour, wrapping an afghan about her while he read for 
an hour to Daniel out of Malherbe or Alfred de Vigny. He 
could see Daniel’s lips murmuring the lines, word for word. 
Daisy was listening to her son’s voice, too, but she was not 
hearing poetry, she was reliving the memories of her half- 
century in Terre Haute. 

Sometimes there were children in his house. Kate’s nieces 
and nephews. She kept a glass jar of butterballs on the dining- 
room buffet; when one of the children came to visit, Kate 
would say: 

‘You may take a butterball from the jar.’ 

He concealed a box of chocolates in the back of his desk 
in the library, and crayons and drawing paper as well, with 
which to tempt them further. There was one beautiful child 
of ten with blonde pigtails whoni they called the Cricket. 
Gene walked unexpectedly into the kitchen one day to find 
Kate at the centre table, holding the Cricket on her lap, 
plying her with ice cream. When the child finished her dish 
and ran out of the back door. Gene sat down at the kitchen 
table opposite his wife. 

‘How beautiful you are at this moment, Kate, with those 
high spots of colour in your cheeks. If only you could have 
had children, how much richer life would have been for 
you ... for both of us.’ 

Kate replied slowly, ‘Actually, Hugcnc, I never wanted 
children.’ 

Gene could not believe that he heard right. 

‘Kate, you mean that when 1 gave up politics . . . when 
you saw that I would always be in the midst of con- 
troversy. . . .?’ 

‘No, Eugene.’ Her eyes were full upon his. ‘I made that 
decision when I was a young girl. I never liked the muss that 
children made in the house, the dirt they tracked in with 
them, the way they soiled the walls with their dirty fingers. I 
wanted most to have my house always immaculate, with a 
place for everything and everything in its place.’ 

Feeling sick inside, he stumbled upstairs, sat on the edge 
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of the bed, thinking. How little we really know other people, 
even when we have lived with them for twenty-five years. He 
would never have married Kate if he had known she didn’t 
want children. All these years he had believed that they 
couldn’t have them: only now did he learn. . . . How completely 
she had made the house of her childhood come true, with nary 
a soul to displace a piece of furniture or leave fingerprints on 
a shiny surface. But the things he wanted most from marriage: 
children, a hospitable home, a wife who would be his partner, 
who would stand by his side, all these had passed him by. 

He knew there would be no point in reproaching Kate, 
even in saying, but why didn’t you tell me you never wanted 
children? He had married on the assumption that this was 
one of the primary purposes of marriage, that everybody loved 
youngsters and wanted them. Well, he had been naive, he had 
deceived himself: surely that was no one’s fault but his own! 

During the months preceding the 1904 convention he took 
evf'rv opportunity to tell his friends that he was not a candi- 
date for die presidency. He refused all invitations to come to 
Chicago, and yielded only to the plea of Professor Herron, 
who was chairman of the platform committee. 

As their educational objective. Gene and Professor Herron 
defined socialism as meaning that ‘all those things upon which 
the people in common depend shall by the people in common 
be owned and administered; that all production shall be for 
the direct use of the producers.’ For its immediate reform 
programme the Socialist party pledged itself to work for 
shortened days of labour and increases in wages; for the in- 
surance of the workers against accident, sickness and lack of 
employment; for pensions for aged and exhausted workers: 
for the public ownership of the means of transportation, com- 
munication and exchange; for the graduated taxation of 
incomes, inheritances, franchises and land values; for the com- 
plete education of children and their freedom from the 
workshop. 

His job finished, he was packing his bag when Victor 
Berger and Frederic Heath wandered into the room. 

‘Better come on over to the convention hall. Gene,’ said 
Berger. 
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Gene looked up sharply from his packing. 

‘What for?’ 

The delegates have just drawn you up a new lease on the 
White House,’ replied Heath. 

Gene started speaking the instant he stepped on to the 
stage from the wings, forestalling any applause. 

. . don’t nominate me again. The American people have 
neither interest nor patience in a loser. The voters arc entitled 
to a new face, a different personality, a fresh voice. I can’t 
tell them anything new. . . .’ 

John Spargo, editor of The Comrade, rose and cried to the 
audience. ‘We want Gene Debs for president; he drew the 
milk of revolution from his mother’s breast.’ 

Someone in the gallery called back, ‘Aw, heck, he was a 
bottle baby.’ 

Gene laughed hard. A member of the nominating com- 
mittee said: 

‘Before you make your decision, I think you ought to 
know that your running mate is going to be Ben Hanford. 

Eager hands seized Hanford from the middle of the New 
York delegation and handed him up to the stage. Gene put 
his arm fondly about the shoulder of the sickly little printer 
who had three limes run for the governorship of New York 
on the Socialist ticket. A slight and gentle face, with dreamy 
eyes, grey-and-black hair, Ben Hanford had fallen ill years 
before: not an instant of his life was spent free of pain, and 
yet he wrote, lectured and organized for socialism with un- 
tiring energy. 

As Gene stood clutching Hanford’s bony shoulder, he 
knew that he could never refuse to do any job the party 
asked of him. Without releasing his grip on Hanford, he said, 
‘Comrade Chairman and comrades, I accept this nomination 
because of the duty it imposes. I shall be heard in the coming 
campaign as often and as emphatically as my ability and my 
strength will allow.’ 

He spent the long summer months storing up energy for 
the campaign, writing during the mornings, during the still 
nights rocking in the coolness and quiet of his porch. His 
nomination, which had been ignored by the Press during the 
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Chicago convention, look on significance when the Demo- 
cratic party rejected William Jennings Bryan as being too 
radical, and in his place nominated Judge Alton B. Parker of 
New York State on a conservative gold-standard platform. 
Elated by this development, which practically merged the 
Democratic and Republican parties for the purposes of the 
campaign. Gene issued a statement which the national Press 
services gave important space: 

‘Democrats, progressives, liberals, humanitarians: you now 
hai ' .'.o place to go except the wSocialist party.’ 

The fruits of their fours > cars’ work became evident the 
moment Gene officially opened the campaign: the white map 
with which they had covered the rear wall of their office was 
populated with thousands of variegated pins, all of which 
represented interest awakened, contacts established. When he 
spoke in the small towns of Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, when he swung down through the Dakotas and 
Nebraska into Kansas, when he turned south from Wichita 
to speak m Joplin. Fort wSmith, Memphis and Nashville, the 
faces of the people were no longer hostile or uncomprehend- 
ing: in every audience there were friends to whom he had 
written letters, sent packages of literature, clasped hands on a 
former lecture tour. 

He made a stop at Woodstock to renew his friendship 
with Sheriff Eckert. In a small railroad junction he met the 
former brakeman who had found him reading by candlelight 
and said, ‘One of us is a danged fool, and it ain’t me.’ The 
grizzled seventy-year-old, who was eking out an existence as 
a crossing guard, whispered hoarsely: 

T was the danged fool. Just think, boy, you read some 
books, and now you’re going to be president!’ 

During his visit to New York he was taken to the 
Aquarium, where he thrilled to the multicoloured fish behind 
their glass walls. While going up Broadway he saw a push- 
cart of apples standing by the kerb. He picked out three red 
beauties, handed one to each of his comrades. The next morn- 
ing he was astonished to find their picture spread over the 
New York papers. A heated debate ensued as to whether his 
informality had won or lost support. 
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But no one, certainly least of all Gene, was prepared for 
the outcome of the election: for he and Ben Hanford accumu- 
lated almost half a million officially tabulated votes. The 
Democratic vote fell olf so sharply that if the Socialists could 
continue their geometric rate of progression, quadrupling their 
vote at each election, they would have six and a half million 
votes by 1912, replacing the Democrats as the second largest 
party in America. 

After the close of the campaign Gene received two news- 
paper articles from Ben Hanford with, ‘Gene, our efforts were 
not wasted’ scrawled across them in blue pencil. He read the 
articles aloud to Theodore while they sat before their desks 
in the bright winter sunlight. In the first the president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers declared that in order 
to offset the heresies of socialism, there had to be reforms in 
the administration of corporate properties. The Wall Street 
Journal editorialized: ‘Wc must raise still higher our standard 
of commercial ethics, and wc must insist more and more upon 
those fundamental principles of our country, eciuality before 
the law and obedience to the law. In no other way can the 
advance of socialism, either revolutionary or evolutionary, be 
checked.’ 

‘Just think,’ Theodore murmured, ‘the Wall Street Journal 
and the National Association of Manufacturers arc growing 
concerned about us.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ Gene grinned. ‘Wc are now being discu.ssed by 
the best element.’ 


6 

He was always tired, always underfed, needing sleep and 
quiet, but he never stopped: there was so much work that 
had to be done. There was no such thing as meeting him for 
the first time. Were you not a part of humanity? Then he had 
always loved you. When he stood on a platform, doubled 
over at the waist like a jack-knife, his enormously long arms 
wide outstretched to reach his entire audience as though it 
were one human being, to pull it up against his bosom, he 
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glowed as radiantly as a blazing stove in winter. The lonely, 
the blind, the unhappy, the dispossessed thronged about to 
warm their fingers at his fire. 

Watching his face, listening to his words, people knew 
that he was eaten up with the wrong and the injustice still 
abroad in the land. After the meeting they came forward to 
the platform to feel, to touch this creature who apparently 
cared more for them than for himself, regardless of their 
shortcomings or their just deserts. To man and woman alike 
he opened his arms, holding them for an instant in an embrace 
which said. All men are brothers. He never refused to see or 
talk to anyone, not even the fools, the time-wasters, the 
vengeful. Nor did he ever forget any man, woman or child 
that he had held in his arms, though the years passed and the 
number mounted into the hundreds of thousands. 

If only he could cover every square foot of America, 
meet every last person within its borders, gaze into their 
faces, hear their voices, envelop them in his understanding and 
sympathy, he could persuade them to forget their differences 
of race, religion, class. The more he listened to the dialectics 
and intellectual arguments, the more deeply he was con- 
vinced that conversion to socialism lay through the heart and 
not through the mind; he could quote irrefutable facts, argue 
theory and logic until he was hoarse in the throat, and he 
would accomplish nothing, nothing until he could move the 
people to a deeply felt emotion. All his life he had worked 
for the education of the mind; now there were others better 
qualified than he to carry on this teaching. It was his task to 
work for the education of the heart. 

He looked even leaner, more fleshless; only his enormous 
height remained, and the deep-buried, burning eyes. New 
papers sprang up constantly, each local attempting to estab- 
lish its own voice in print. They turned to him first for 
contributions. He did not care how small their distribution, 
he sent them his best effort. If through this publication he 
reached even one new mind, was that not compensation 
enough? 

He stopped lecturing to socialists: they already agreed 
with him. Now he spent his time taking on new groups. The 
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Young Men’s Christian Association oflfered him an extensive 
lecture tour, and he signed the contract over Theodore’s pro- 
testation that six months of lecturing night after night without 
rest would be too severe a strain. 

‘Yes, Theo, it will be a difficult grind. But it will add im- 
measurably to the number of outsiders who, for the first time, 
may look upon socialism as slightly respectable.’ 

Within a few days he came to know the nature of his 
Y.M.C.A. audiences, learned that he could not be dogmatic, 
doctrinaire, passionate or emotional. At the end of each lec- 
ture he would say with a quiet smile: 

‘1 don’t expect you to be converted to socialism just by 
listening to me. If you could become a socialist so easily, after 
one hour’s talk, someone might come around next week and 
convert you to something else. So buy our literature and study 
for yourself.’ 

He had only one nightmare: a split in the party similar to 
the one which wrecked it back in 1898. To this end he worked 
incessantly to keep factions together, to bind wounds, heal 
hurts, show the amiable and democratic way to compromise. 
He knew that the movement had attracted crackpots as well 
as humanitarians, egoists as well as sacriheers. He met men 
and women who had come in for every wrong reason: to 
secure themselves a husband or a platform or a clubroom; 
lusting for self-expression or gratification of their egos, for 
power; scattered souls who hoped that socialism could do 
for them what their doctors had failed to accomplish. 

Theodore no longer dared to give him a flat sum when 
he left Terre Haute, for he soon stripped himself of his money. 
While waiting for a train in Forth Worth he encountered a 
group of European immigrants who had come to Galveston 
by boat and travelled this far before their money ran out. 
They were hungry and miserable at the fact that they could 
not reach their destination in California. He bought them 
tickets to Los Angeles, gave them his few remaining dollars 
for food on the way. When he went back to the platform to 
find his suitcase, he discovered that it was missing. 

‘They stole your suitcase, Mr. Debs, just before the train 
pulled out,’ cried the stationmaster, ‘It was too late for me to 
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stop them. That’s how they repaid you for your kiudness. 
Maybe that will teach you a lesson.’ 

‘No,’ replied Gene wearily, T am too old a dog to learn 
new tricks. They are the ones who must learn lessons. Perhaps 
when they have lived in a democracy for a while, they will 
come to understand that you don’t rob your neighbour, par- 
ticularly when he has helped you.’ 

Theodore arranged to have a registered letter with money 
at '’ach town on the itinerary, and always he struggled to 
ha\ (his sum sufficiently large to take care of his brother at 
a good restaurant and a good hotel. But Gene had reduced 
himself to a bare minimum of creature comforts; he ate in the 
poorest restaurants, slept in the most humble rooming houses. 

‘I don’t want to grow attached to good things, Theo,’ he 
explained. ‘I don’t want my mind to dwell on comforts and 
luxuries. That’s the way to.grow soft and to begin thinking in 
terms of rewards and possessions. I am happy as I am, and 
that happiness is much more important than any luxurious 
hotel room or thick steak. And please don’t urge me to stay 
with the comrades, just because you think they will take better 
care of me: every time I have to get up in the middle of the 
night and stumble through the darkness to the outhouse, I fall 
over the furniture and half kill myself. Here, look at these 
barked shins from the last place I stayed!’ 

Sometimes the more prosperous comrades in the big cities, 
knowing of his deprivations on the road, tried to give him 
special treats. After a lecture in New York a friend took him 
to Keen’s Chop House. The waiter handed him an immense 
bill of fare, but he laid it down without looking at it, saying: 

‘If you please. I’ll take a large order of hash.’ 

‘Wait a minute. Gene,’ said his friend. ‘This is a good 
place. You can get anything you want.’ 

‘Well, if it’s a good place,’ replied Gene, ‘then surely thev 
will have good hash.’ 

He dropped off a Chicago train one January morning and 
walked up to his house shivering with the cold. Kate opened 
the door for him. 

‘Eugene, your lips are blue! What happened? Where did 
you leave that overcoat I bought you?’ 
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‘Well I ... I really didn’t leave it anywhere. ... I gave it 
away.’ 

‘Oh, Eugene, no! To whom?’ 

‘Well, to an old blind man I saw shivering in the streets 
yesterday.’ 

‘You mean to a beggar?’ Her eyes were wide with exaspera- 
tion. ‘You are as credulous as a child.’ 

‘He would have frozen to death in that snowstorm, 
Kate.’ 

‘But those mendicants, they make an excellent living. I 
read an article in a magazine only last week. . . .’ 

‘Not this one, Kate. You see, he was a Negro, and the 
white people won’t give anything. . . .’ 

‘You gave your brand-new overcoat to a coloured man!’ 

Kate sank into a chair, staring up at him as though he 
had gone completely out of his mind. Whatever shred of 
excuse he might have had was dissipated by this revelation 
of the old man’s colour. 

‘Now I understand,’ she said tonelessly. ‘I always said you 
were a play actor. You are presenting yourself in the role of 
Jesus Christ, returned to America.’ 

Gene was too confused by Kate’s accusation to think of an 
answer. Did she mean that he was insincere? That he was 
motivated not by sympathy but by the urge to display himself 
in a romantic part? It was true that he had sometimes quoted 
Christ in his lectures. 

‘J don’t say this critically, but I sometimes have the feeling 
that you never grew up. You know that 1 have not missed 
church in years. But, Eugene, when we wake up to the prac- 
tical workaday world of Monday morning. . . .' 

Gene recalled Daniel’s saying about the Terre Haute Ger- 
mans: ‘The Bavarian bourgeoisie have little use for a Christ 
on weekdays.’ 

‘I am not trying to live like Christ, Kate, but if I were, 
what would be so wrong about that? Christ’s example is the 
one we are supposed to aspire to.’ 

‘In our private thoughts,’ replied Kate, ‘not our public 
actions. Not for the sake of making people talk about us, or 
getting our picture in the papers. Eugene, there arc times 
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when I think you publicly exhibit your Christ conduct in order 
to make a place for yourself.’ 

‘You mean. 1 do it in order to earn votes at election time, 
or bring people into my lectures?’ 

‘I mean you do things that are not natural to you. simply 
because you think Christ would have done them.’ 

‘Or St. Francis. Is that a bad reason for doing good things. 
Kate? There were times when you called me an atheist, when 
you said that socialism was godless and would destroy 
rel'L’ion. How can I be an atheist and an imitator of Christ at 
the same time?’ 

‘Eugene, I remember hearing someone criticize you for 
saying the identical things at every lecture. You defended 
yourself by replying, “Did Jesus have to say something new 
every time he spoke?” Don’t you see, you were comparing 
yourself to Christ.’ 

‘All I meant was that*it should be sufficient just to tell 
the truth, particularly when so few are telling it.’ 

Kate rose to her full and majestic height. 

‘Why should you be the only one out of ninety million 
Americans telling the truth? Why should you be the only one 
to whom truth has been revealed? Because you think you arc 
God! Oh, Eugene, this is a sickness, a terrible sickness. You 
must give up this foolishness. You must let Dr. Reinche help 
you.’ 


7 

He had never refused a union’s call when they were on 
strike, needed funds, advice or enheartening talk; yet no 
matter how far he travelled or how long he spent at the scene 
of the turmoil, the workers refused to vote for him at election 
time. When next they sent him a plea for help. Gene would 
cry to the assembled members: 

‘Every time you go to the polls you vote yourself fifteen 
per cent of the product you create, and you vote your bosses 
the other eighty-five per cent. You must like this state of 
affairs because you keep voting for it.’ 
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He found that he was spending half his time in the mining 
regions, particularly in Colorado, which was a captive state, 
its government, judges and troops owned by the mining com- 
panies. He saw Coal and Iron Police Are into groups of strikers, 
union leaders clubbed and thrown into the company gaols, 
organizers forced into freights and ridden out of the state. He 
wrote the story of this warfare for the socialist papers, de- 
claring that Colorado had not only seceded from the Union 
but from the twentieth century as well. Wherever he went he 
was trailed by gunmen; he never knew when the next step in 
the dark, the next visit to the gaols or the families of the 
beaten men would bring a bullet in the back. If at any time 
he was inclined to become frightened, there was before him 
the shining example of a white-haired bespectacled woman of 
sixty years, who had lost her husband and four children in a 
plague of yellow fever which had swept Memphis, and who 
had adopted all miners’ families as her children. 

Mother Jones had seen the inside of many gaols but the 
indefatigable woman continued to fight for the miners, to 
organize their unions, to bring them food and courage during 
their strikes. She went into the roughest areas of America, 
was manhandled by the lowest characters at large on the con- 
tinent; she froze, starved, fell mortally ill with pneumonia: 
but she always fought her way back. 

He received an emergency call from Mother Jones, stopped 
off at Socialist headquarters in Chicago long enough to secure 
what money the party could spare, then went on to warring 
Trinidad, where he set up a main relief tent. Here he heaped 
the bags of potatoes, sugar, macaroni, coffee. As each striker 
presented his union card. Gene gave him an order for pro- 
visions. Feeling between the miners and the owners was run- 
ning high. The strikers formed a bodyguard. 

‘Boys, you are making me look bad,’ said Gene. ‘Mother 
Jones covers twice as much ground as I do, in far more 
dangerous country, and no bodyguard has ever been able to 
keep up with her.’ 

That night when he left the tent he saw a man trail him 
back to town. When he went into the restaurant for supper, 
the man waited outside. When he went up to his hotel room 
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the man kept a few steps behind him. his hand in his coat 
pocket. Gene closed the door of his room and locked it behind 
him, but he could feel the presence immediately outside. He 
flung open the door and cri^: 

‘Why do you follow me? Surely I have never done you 
any harm.’ 

The gunman released his hold on the revolver and stood 
staring at Gene with his mouth open. 

‘Oh. Mr. Debs, I am no thug. I heard the company’s 
pri’. :’'.e police say they were going to shoot you, so I appointed 
myself your bodyguard. No one is going to shoot you while 
I’m around.’ 

The climax to the years of civil war came when former 
Governor Steunenberg of Idaho, who had been charged with 
anti-labour violence during his administration, was murdered 
by the explosion of a bomb attached to the gate of his home. 
The man who had set the bomb, Harry Orchard, was a life- 
long criminal; he was arrested, held incommunicado in gaol, 
and then placed in the hands of the Pinkerton Agency, which 
provided strikebreakers and mine police. As a result of 
Orchard’s deal with the Pinkertons, Charles Moyer, William 
Haywood and George Pettibone, officers of the Western 
Federation of Miners, were arrested in Denver, kidnapped by 
the police of Idaho without extradition papers, locked in mur- 
derers’ row at the State penitentiary in Boise, and charged 
with conspiracy to murder ex-Governor Steunenberg. 

The news reached Gene while he was in his office at Terre 
Haute. He had long been specially attached to the Western 
Federation of Miners because it had bolted from the conserva- 
tive American Federation of Labour and formed the first 
industrial union since his own American Railway Union had 
been destroyed. He wrote in flaming anger at the head of a 
sheet of paper: 

AROUSE YE SLAVES! 

Murder has been plotted and is about to be executed in 
the name and under the forms of law. Charles Moyer and 
William D. Haywood, of the Western Federation of Miners, 
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are charged with the assassination of ex-Governor Frank 
Steunenberg, of Idaho, as a mere subterfuge to pounce upon 
them in secret, rush them out of the State by special train, clap 
them into the penitentiary, convict them upon the purchased, 
perjured testimony of villains, and then strangle them to death 
with the hangmans noose. If they attempt to murder Moyer, 
Haywood and their brothers, a million revolutionists will meet 
them with guns. 

The storm that broke over his head upon publication of 
the article was the most severe since violence had broken out 
in the American Railway Union strike. President Theodore 
Roosevelt issued a statement in which he called Eugene Debs. 
Charles Moyer and William Haywood undesirable citizens. 
Gene had a badge made which read I Am an Undesirable 
Citizen, and stuck it in his coat lapel. The idea caught on; 
within a few days working men all over America were wearing 
the badges. 

Every newspaper in America denounced him. The Terre 
Haute papers editorialized: 

Eugene V. Debs is personally popular in the city of his 
residence, not because of the impractical character of his 
theories of society, but because of his purely personal qualities. 
We cannot but believe that Mr. Debs himself will be heartily 
ashamed of his show of temper when he has cooled down and 
read his own words in cold print. 

Nine years before he had vowed that socialism was going 
to be a peaceful movement, an educational party working 
within the country’s legal framework. He knew that the 
Socialist party would suffer greatly for his outcry, that all 
socialists would be condemned as firebrands, the movement 
denounced as illegal and un-American. The friends of socialism 
on university campuses would be embarrassed; clergymen who 
had endorsed the movement would be endangered with their 
congregations; any progress he might have made in persuading 
trade unions to enter the Socialist party would be invalidated. 
He knew too that Daniel would be heartbroken at his out- 
burst, that gentle and respectable people everywhere would be 
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repulsed by his appeal for guns and revolution. Yet even now, 
forewarned, he could but utter the identical cry: unless the 
working people of the country were aroused, Moyer, Haywood 
and Pettibone would be executed in the death house at Boise. 
With their officials murdered and their union destroyed, the 
miners in the West would go down into the pits again on the 
twelve-hour day and starvation wage. Surely a man had the 
right to rise in his wrath against this shattering possibility? 
H-’d not Jesus become so outraged that He overthrew die 
taL. 's of the money-changers? 

He started on a tour of the North-west to raise money 
and pledges of support. He planned to be in Boise for the 
opening of the trial. But when he finished his rally at Pocatello 
a telegram was handed to him. It read: 

FOR THE SAKE OF MOYER, HAYWOOD AND 
PETTIBONE PLEAS'E STAY AWAY FROM BOISE. 

I WILL HAVE ENOUGH TROUBLE ACQUITTING 
THEM OF MURDER WITHOUT HAVING THE 
ADDED BURDEN OF ACQUITTING THEM OF 
SOCIALISM. 

CLARENCE DARROW. 

Gene read the telegram three times before he finally under- 
stood that Darrow, too, was repudiating his Arouse Ye 
Slaves! appeal as prejudicial to the welfare of his clients. 

Hurt, confused, feeling suddenly tired, he boarded a train 
and returned home in defeat. 

When he came up Eighth Street from thj depot, he saw a 
crew of painters working on Kate’s house. Kate was standing 
in the middle of the parlour, directing the paperhangers who 
had set up a scaffold. Her hair was tied in a heavy scarf, and 
she moved with swift steps as she directed the plumbers who 
were putting modern fixtures into the kitchen, the upholsterers 
who were re-covering the chairs. 

‘Kate, what are you doing to the house?’ he cried. 

She tucked her hand under his arm. 

‘It’s nineteen years since we moved in here, Eugene. Could 
you believe so much time has passed?’ 

He gazed at the dozen or more working men. 
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‘But how are wc going to pay for all this?’ 

She led him upstairs to his study. 

‘When my steel stock split four to one last month, I sold 
half of it and I’m using the money to redecorate.’ 

He knew from her voice that she was not telling the whole 
truth. He sank on to a sheet-covered chair, murmuring, ‘Kate, 
there is something else on your mind.’ 

She smiled broadly. 

‘Something wonderful happened while you were away: 
that was why I sold the steel stock. The editor of Society 
Bazaar was here two weeks ago. She wants to publish an 
article about this house! They arc sending in photographers to 
take pictures of every room; of course I couldn’t let them 
photograph nineteen-ycar-old wallpaper and furniture cover- 
ings.’ 

He had not seen his wife so radjant since the day she had 
moved into his house: for Kate, a cycle had been completed, 
her dearest childhood wish fulfilled. Young girls growing up 
in unhappy homes and restricted childhoods would burrow 
through the pages of Society Bazaar and say to themselves: 
That’s the kind of house I mean to have when I grow up. 
Then I will be in my clement! 

There was exultation on her face as she gazed lovingly 
around the room. 

‘So you sec, Eugene, you were wrong all these years in 
telling me that I couldn’t get into the best society. I did. 
Eugone, and I did it on my own.’ 

Gene closed his eyes, swaying with the movement of the 
train. Clackety-clack, clackety-clack, click-clack, click-clack. 


8 

Kate knocked on his workroom door, then opened it and 
entered the room waving an oblong yellow paper in her band. 

‘Eugene, this comes at exactly the right moment! Now 
you’ll feel better about my redecorating the house, because 
you will be able to pay for everything yourself.’ 

He searched bis wife’s face for a moment, held out his 
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hand for the telegram. It was from the manager of the Chau- 
tauqua. offering him a summer tour at two hundred dollars a 
lecture. 

‘Two hundred dollars for each lecture!’ exclaimed Kate. 
‘Let’s see now, thirty lectures at two hundred dollars a lec- 
ture; why, that’s six thousand dollars! Just fancy paying you 
such a sum for six weeks’ work. I am sure there won’t be more 
than a thousand dollars expenses; after all, you live so 
economically on the road. That will leave us five thousand 
d' '':rs clear profit. Oh, Eugene, I will be able to put on a 
new roof instead of just surfacing the old one, and take out 
the cast-iron fixtures in the bathroom . . .’ 

‘I’m not going to accept their offer, Kate.’ 

She stood staring at him in complete disbelief. 

‘You’re not going to accept? But that is absurd. You love 
to lecture.’ 

‘If I take that contract, the Chautauqua will charge one 
and two dollars admission, and it will be my friends that will 
come and spend their money. The Chautauqua will take as 
much as a thousand dollars on each lecture.’ 

‘You mean your friends won’t find your lecture worth one 
or two dollars admission?’ 

‘They can hear me for twenty-five cents and get a year’s 
subscription to the Appeal to Reason at the same time.’ 

She was thoughtful for a moment, then said, ‘You have 
asked me many times to go on tour with you. I would love 
to go this time, Eugene.’ 

‘You really are anxious for me to make that money, aren’t 
you, Kate?’ 

‘Of course I am: it’s the first opportunity you’ve had in 
years. Every good business man knows that you must take 
your profit when it is available.’ 

‘But I am not a good business man.’ 

‘You think that is necessary because you are a socialist?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Do you consider Morris Hillquit a good socialist?’ 

‘Excellent.’ 

She went to her bedroom, returned with some newspaper 
clippings and laid them in his lap. 
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‘Morris Hillquit is making a fortune as a corporation law- 
yer. He has contracts with a coal company in New Jersey. He 
must earn at least fifty thousand dollars a year.’ 

‘Morris does nothing in his corporation work to hurt the 
working man. The money he earns from business enables him 
to defend unions without charge. He gives every spare hour of 
the night and day to socialism.’ 

‘Do you consider J. A. Wayland a good socialist?’ 

‘One of the best.’ 

‘Everyone knows his Appeal to Reason has made him rich. 
Victor Berger also makes money from his paper. I know that 
you consider Jesse Cox and Seymour Stedman good socialists, 
yet they practise law and make all the money they can.’ 

He rose, reached for his wife’s hand. 

‘Kate, there must be some men in the socialist movement 
who revolve in a moneyless world.’ 

‘Then you arc going to refuse this contract?’ 

‘I have to Kate. Try to understand.’ 

Bitterly she replied, ‘All I understand is that other socialists 
are practical men. I had to get the one hopeless adolescent in 
the whole crowd.’ 

When the pictures and story of Kate’s house appeared in 
the fall, 1907, issue of Society Bazaar it caused a considerable 
stir, for it was the first time that anyone in Terre Haute had 
been so honoured. Kate bought a diamond lavalierc and had a 
new gown made by Madame Gorunder of soft dark green 
erSpe de 9 hine, then invited Terre Haute society to high tea. 
She had grown broader and heavier with the passing of the 
years; she received her guests just inside the arch of the 
parlour, her head held high and her eyes gleaming. 

That evening she asked her husband: 

‘Don’t you see how increasingly ridiculous this socialism 
talk is in America, Eugene? Everyone is working and pros- 
perous and happy now. You must have a hard time getting a 
dozen people together at your meetings.’ 

He knew that it was futile to argue. Determined to have 
her see with her own eyes whether all of America wore 
Madame Gorunder gowns and diamond lavalieres, he extracted 
a promise from her to accompany him on his next trip to 
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New York City. He showed her the sweatshop tenements, the 
crowding of whole families into one room, the rickety children. 
Then, with Morris Hillquit as their guide, they toured the 
night classes and meetings where the workers were being 
taught the American language, history, geography. Hillquit 
took them to a basement where a young immigrant by the 
name of Sol Hurok was rehearsing an amateur orchestra. He 
wrung Gene’s hand. 

‘Mr. Debs,’ he cried, ‘if not for your writings, I might 
sti!' .ave been in Russia. But when I saw that in the United 
States there were men who fought for the oppressed, I said to 
myself. That is where I must go!’ 

Surprised that his articles had penetrated to Russia, Gene 
asked, ‘How did it happen that you could read English?’ 

Hurok’s eyes twinkled. 

‘One does not need to read English to study your works, 
Mr. Debs. I read you in ‘Russian. On my way here, I met 
comrades who had read you in every European language.’ 

The revelation came at a happy time for Gene; he turned 
to see if his wife were impressed. Her expression was 
politely withdrawn; he knew that she had not heard a word 
of the conversation: after years of practice she had perfected 
an automatic filtering system which closed out all conversa- 
tion not conducive to her well-being. 

‘. . . it is not enough to think of revolution only in terms 
of economics, Mr. Debs. We socialists must create new music 
and new dancing, new painting and new sculpture, and we 
must teach our people to understand and appreciate these 
things.’ 

That night Gene took Kate to the rally in uptown Man- 
hattan. The crowd gave them a boisterous reception, then 
little girls dressed in starched dresses, with blue ribbons 
threading the eyelets in their skirts, came down the aisles 
carrying chrysanthemums. Gene seated the children on the 
stage behind him. After he had spoken for an hour he and Kate 
were taken to the East Side of New York, where the Daily 
Forward had organized its own rally. Proud and happy at 
having his wife beside him, he gave an inspirational talk on 
the full and rich life which lay ahead for Americans as the 
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socialist ideal gradually brought economic security, education, 
culture and justice to all peoples. 

When they returned to their hotel room he asked eagerly: 

‘Weren’t they fine meetings, Kate? Don’t you see now 
that wc really arc a living and growing movement? All these 
years that you stayed at home, you thought we were a half- 
dozen crackbrains meeting over a candle in some dark cellar.’ 

Kate turned her face away as she replied, ‘Oh, Eugene, 
how can you lend yourself to that vulgarity.’ 

‘Vulgarity?’ 

‘That public display of emotion. It’s so ill-bred, fit for the 
lowest demagogue. And those little girls carrying flowers; 
their parents ought to be arrested.’ 

He stared at her, stunned, as she continued her slowly 
articulated dissection. 

‘I suppose you enjoy those big crowds yelling and stomp- 
ing for you. I suppose it makes yoii feel important. The whole 
thing frightened me; if you had said one word they didn’t 
like, their cheering would have turned to hissing and they 
would have torn you to picecs.’ 

‘Oh, no. Kate.’ 

‘And that second meeting on the East Side. For shame! 
You started out so brilliantly, and you are ending your life 
by talking to a lot of worthless Jews!’ 

He stumbled to the bed and sat down, his eyes filled with 
tears. 

‘Kate, I know many of these men and women. They arc 
decent, warm-hearted folk who want nothing more than an 
opportunity to educate their youngsters and find a good life in 
America. Don’t you know what a disservice you do by this 
intolerance? America is made up of hundreds of races, re- 
ligions, faiths; we have to live together, be good neighbours. If 
each of us despises our fellow Americans, Kate, how will we 
ever achieve peace and good will?’ 

It was a long moment before he realized that Kate’s fil- 
tering system had automatically closed her cars at his first 
critical word. 
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Death had brushed his shoulder several times, once when 
he collapsed from sunstroke while speaking in the blazing heat 
of the West Virginia mining camps; once in the Alpine Tunnel 
of the Colorado and Southern Railway, when the train broke 
into three pieces and the coach in which he was riding crashed 
into the engine ahead. With his back severely wrenched, he 
had helped several women through the black and smoke-filled 
tu.*' M, stumbled over the ties, coughing and choking until he 
saw a ray of light around the kerb. That night he spoke at 
the Buena Vista Opera House, covered with court plaster and 
bandages. His audience had wanted to know what he had 
thought when he was so close to death. 

‘Death is just another incident in life,’ he replied. 

Daisy’s death was so gradual and quiet that it appeared 
indeed as just another incident in life. More and more she had 
hern confined to her bed, and here her children gathered every 
Sunday to sit by her side, laughing and reminiscing about the 
things that had happened during their lives. Daisy was deeply 
religious and was certain that nothing would ever separate her 
from those she loved. One night, when Gene and Theodore 
and Mary and Louise and Daniel had all kissed her good- 
night, she would drift wordlessly into another world, where 
she would be reunited with the children who had gone before 
her. Here she would await her husband and the children who 
were now kissing her good-night, wishing her sweet dreams 
and filing slowly out of the room. 

Daniel’s death was to follow soon after Daisy’s. Gene 
spent a wind-swept Sunday afternoon in the poet’s corner, 
reading Le Medecin malgre liii aloud. 

‘Gene, it was good to hear Moliere again, for this is the 
last time you will read him to me.’ Daniel reached out his 
hand, found Gene’s, clasped it tightly. ‘I know that much of 
your life has been lonely and sad, my boy. You have lived . . . 
without love . . . and that is the hardest burden of all. But 
the real romance in life is the fight for human freedom; and 
that, Eugene, you have had in abundance.’ 

Daniel was right: and that abundance was at last being 
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harvested. A quickening of interest and an upsurge of excite- 
ment about socialism were sweeping through every level of 
American life. A book called The Jungle, by a young socialist. 
Upton Sinclair, which had been serialized in the Appeal to 
Reason because no publisher would release it, caused a nation- 
wide furore and brought about a congressional investigation of 
the packing houses of Chicago. From the western outpost of 
the nation came a second powerful book. The Iron Heel, by a 
young and attractive Californian, Jack London, who had al- 
ready established his fame and money-making power in the 
popular magazines, and who risked the rewards of his years 
of labour on the road up from poverty and obscurity to write 
How / Became a Socialist for The Comrade. 

Doctors, artists, newspapermen, teachers, preachers came 
into the movement. The Rand School of Social Science was 
opened in New York City; university professors like young 
Charles A. Beard brought with them considerable prestige 
when they journeyed all the way down from the heights of 
Columbia University to give courses on the Evolution of the 
State. The Intercollegiate Socialist Society was formed by 
Upton Sinclair, Jack London, William English Walling and 
J. G. Phelps Stokes, a New York millionaire. Criss-crossing 
the nation on college lecture tours went Gene, Sinclair, Lon- 
don, Walling, Stokes, Charles Edward Russell, brilliant young 
journalist, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, famous Boston 
author and graduate of Harvard, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
the_ great-granddaughter of Lyman Bcechcr, Leonard D. 
Abbott, Clarence Darrow. 

Gene climaxed a whirlwind tour of a hundred colleges with 
a two-hour talk at Harvard. Twenty years before, when he had 
wanted to talk trade-unionism to the Harvard students, Max 
Leeman had been able to round up only a half-dozen students 
to listen to him; now, with the socialist movement running at 
flood-tide, the student body poured into the lecture hall to sec 
what the excitement was all about. Gene had planned to 
write out his speech carefully, then submit it for correction to 
a friend who taught at Harvard; however, the leisure time 
never materialized. When he went on the platform he prayed. 
Dear God, don’t let me make any silly blunders in grammar 
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or I will get socialism laughed out of Cambridge. For the first 
three sentences n ; was careful, then he warmed to his subject 
and words poui ed from him like a torrent. At the end he asked 
the professor: 

‘Did I murder the king’s English?’ 

‘Just a split infinitive or two. Nothing that will injure the 
young gentlemen permanently. By the way, did you know that 
college socialists arc called Debsies?’ 

In spite of the new and famous young men joining the 
me ment, many of them from the highest social, financial, 
academic and intellectual levels of American life. Gene still 
found himself responsible for the Socialist party in America. 
Morris Hillquit, with his brilliant scries of articles and books 
on socialism, was the intellectual spearhead of the movement: 
Victor Berger, with his whiplash energies, was the organiza- 
tional engineer who kept the parts related to the whole. Gene 
grew increasingly less able to define his own function, but be- 
Hillquit and Berger had been bom in Europe, he felt 
that he had to maintain his position as a native American 
radical with roots in the valley of Indiana. 

Determined that no one was ever to have the right to say 
to him, ‘Why don’t you go back where you came from?’ or 
‘That’s not American thinking, that’s European!’ he stead- 
fastly refused to attend the meetings of the International 
Socialist Society in Europe. This he conceived to be his func- 
tion: the American socialist, grown in the American earth, 
nurtured under the American sun and rain, creating a way of 
life which would be American in its charade: .ind indigenous 
to the American political heritage. 

A special-delivery letter arrived at the office of the Debs 
Publishing Company, informing Gene that the Socialist con- 
vention meeting in Chicago in May, 1908, had nominated him 
to run for the presidency a third time. It also told him of the 
convention’s nlan for a campaign train to be called the Red 
Special. 

‘If I know the American people. Gene,’ said Theodore, 
‘the very fact that we have a campaign train will make 
them believe there are three parties of equal importance in 
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this country. With that Red Special we could get a million 
votes.’ 

Within a few weeks a fund of six thousand dollars had 
been accumulated, with pledges for many more thousands 
pouring in. However, when Theodore went to Chicago to rent 
railroad equipment, the Pullman corporation refused to give 
him any car in which they could sleep on the sixty-eight-day 
trip. In the fourteen years since his battle with George Pull- 
man, Gene had ridden tens of thousands of miles sitting up 
in coaches with his bony elbow propped on a cold window sill 
and his long, thin face clutched in his long, thin fingers. Theo- 
dore located a Mr. and Mrs. Yerkes, who managed trains for 
touring musicians: the Yerkes had a contrac'. with Pullman, 
and through them Theodore was able to rent an engine, coal 
car, baggage car, parlour car, and one regulation Pullman. 

The National executive committee asked Theodore to take 
over as general manager of the tram. That left no one in Terre 
Haute to supervise the publishing and distribution of the 
quantities of literature which would be called for. Gene hesi- 
tated before he turned once again to Gloria for help. 

A strange situation had arisen at the Red House. Gene had 
tried to be friendly with Nedina, to sit beside her on the sofa 
and chat, but Nedina held herself rigid until he quieted, then 
left his side. One evening when he was returning home from 
the office he had stopped at Gloria’s in the hope of a few 
moments of conversation and a glass of wine before the fire. 
Gloria and Imogcnc were out to a concert; Nedina was in the 
living-room poring over a worn scrap-book of the 1894 trial. 
She had silhouetted her father’s pictures with a red pencil, 
outlined his name and all references to him. When she felt 
Gene standing by her, she closed the book hurriedly and 
glared up at him. 

‘Nedina, why do you keep yourself living so completely in 
the past? It’s good for you to love your father, and to cherish 
his memory, but when those memories make it impossible for 
you to be happy with the people around you, then they are 
doing you harm. Your father would be unhappy, too, if he 
knew about this.’ 

‘I don’t need you to tell me what my father would think, 
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Mr. Debs. His thoughts and yours could never have anything 
in common.’ 

‘If you think I was wrong, then you must know I was sent 
to prison. Ned Harkness would have believed that sufficient 
punishment. Why do you continue to punish me fourteen 
years later?’ 

Nedina sprang up. gathering her scrapbook in her arms. 

‘Nothing is ever over, Mr. Debs; my father would not have 
felt .!'y different about you to-day than when he forced the 
trutti uut of you on the witness stand.’ 

Gene winced. The dark-eyed, black -haired girl stood before 
him giving no inch of ground. Paul Weston came down the 
stairs, an open book in his hand, his eyes remonstrative. 

‘What arc the loud voices about?’ he asked. ‘Sounds like 
somebody is campaigning for office.’ 

‘Paul,’ Gene said, ‘can’t ^ou do something about Nedina? 
Why does she think she must be my enemy?’ 

I .'m afraid it is jealousy,’ Paul replied quietly. ‘Nedina 
has learned that you and Gloria once loved each other. She 
also learned about Gloria’s visit to your cell . . .’ 

‘Yes,’ cut in Nedina, her face blazing, ‘and that Mother 
believed you were right, and Father was wrong . . .’ 

She burst into tears, then fled up the stairs. 

Since then he had avoided the Red House except on the 
nights of open house. He and Gloria made no engagements to 
meet, nor did they seek each other out during those evenings 
at home. When they came together he spent no more time with 
her than he did with any other member of me group; they 
talked of their current interests or problems, never of anything 
personal. 

His misgivings were dispelled the moment he told Gloria 
that Theodore was coming along with him. She seemed de- 
lighted at the opportunity of taking over the office, and 
promised that she would keep the presses rolling so that plenty 
of campaign l-*eraturc reached the Red Special at every major 
stop. 

At the end of August he and Theodore went to Chicago 
to move into their train. The Pullman Company had been 
obliged to honour their Yerkes contract, but instead of sending 
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a modem and comfortable car. they had dug up a twenty-five- 
year-old Wagner car with a single small stateroom. They left 
the Illinois Central Station on a trial run up to Lcmont Park, 
where there were several thousand picnicking socialists. The 
train was greeted with loud cheers as Gene stepped on to the 
back platform. He had spoken only a few minutes when a 
heckler shouted: 

‘What is the difference between you and your mortal 
enemies, the Democrats and the Republicans? You use theii 
same capitalistic paraphernalia! What is happening to the 
revolution while you sit here at your bourgeois picnics, eating 
ham sandwiches? The revolution is to-day! Join the Soeialist 
Labour party and follow our great leader. Daniel De Leon!’ 

Angry hands started to haul him down. Gene said. ‘Leave 
him be.’ To the throng he cried out: 

‘We do not consider the Republicans and the Democrats 
our mortal enemies, for we do not believe that we must build 
barricades and let Republican and Democrat blood flow in 
American streets. We believe that the members of these parties 
can be absorbed by the Socialist programme. We leave to the 
De Leonites all wish for mass destruction; we prefer to think 
in terms of mass conversion.’ 

A few hours later the Red Special headed for the Mid-west 
and the Pacific coast. Gene seated himself at the window, 
gazing out at the beautiful farmlands of Illinois. 

Spectators who assembled at the first stops were disap- 
pointed that the entire train was not painted red. He saw that 
many of his listeners had been attracted by curiosity, and so he 
spoke to them with humour. His concept of winning a vote 
was getting someone to listen, to read a pamphlet, to begin 
thinking about socialism. At Davenport he told his audience: 

‘Under the present system people are forced to develop 
tigerish instincts. You good folks don’t look to me as if you 
want to live out your lives obeying the laws of the jungle. 
When you help us achieve socialism there will be no more need 
for tigers.’ 

His anxiety lest the Red Special be neglected by the farm 
cities was dispelled when Des Moines and Omaha gave them 
a hearty greeting at the railroad stations. There were new and 
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frequently young faces, people who had never heard the word 
‘socialism’ until their local paper announced that the Red 
Special would stop in their yards. Often the assembled groups 
were puzzled by Ae strange man, enormous in height, with a 
swivel waist, bending so far forward to meet them that he 
stood doubled over at a right angle, his fingers clasping his 
knees. 

They had been on the road for only a week when a tele- 
gr<i r arrived from J. Mahlon Barnes of the national office, 
tehi..^^ them that contributions for the Red Special had dropped 
off. and the Eastern half of the campaign would have to be 
cancelled. Gene called an immediate caucus. 

‘We are seeing with our own eyes what the Red Special is 
accomplishing. How can we collect enough money on this 
Western trip to pay for our Eastern junket?’ 

In the Colorado mining towns of Lcadville and Glenwood 
Springs he said to his audi*enccs; 

'•t’s up to you boys of the West to give the boys of the East 
a chance lo see the Red Special. Give us an ocular demonstra- 
tion of whence the Socialist programme gets its campaign 
funds. Let’s hear those silver dollars go kerplunk.’ 

After his third appeal, which was made in Denver, the 
staff of the Red Special stayed up most of the night counting 
the twenty-one hundred dollars which had been thrown into 
the pie tins. The next morning, Theodore staggered to the bank 
carrying two hundred pounds of coins, but when the bank 
looked at the bags and heard there were nineteen hundred un- 
assorted coins in the collection, they refu*' -• 1 to accept the 
money. It seemed quicker and simpler for Theodore to ship 
the bags back to Gloria in Terre Haute. 

The Red Special stopped between ten and twenty times a 
day. The September weather was hot in Iowa, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska; Gene was drenched with perspiration at the 
end of each talk. The moment the train pulled out, Theodore 
would rush him into their bedroom, strip off his wet clothes, 
give him an alcohol rub to cool him down, and get him dressed 
again in fresh linens in time to go on to the platform and 
address the group assembled at the next small-town depot. 
Often there was a meeting scheduled for the early hours before 
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dawn. At Everett the train was several hours late, but when 
they pulled in at four in the morning, they found a throng 
singing socialist songs and waiting for their chance to cheer 
their candidate. 

Life inside the train had to be closely integrated because 
of the split-second regime. The Yerkeses were experienced 
managers; meals were served on time. Gene went on a vege- 
tarian diet, and his car was tilled with the fruits, nuts, jars of 
honey which the members of the locals brought down to the 
train as their gesture of welcome. There were explosions of 
temper and quarrels among the staff as the pressure of the 
itinerary tightened, but the moment he heard loud voices. 
Gene would come out of his stateroom and say: 

‘Bill, how about sharing an apple with me?’ or, ‘Comrade, 
could you help me get this article written for the Appeal!' 
Because of his shining face and his shining voice, the tempers 
would quiet, differences dissolve, peace reign. 

The Red Special had its own troubles; the plumbing failed 
in the washroom, and the water flooded Gene’s car; if it had 
not been for the loving care administered to the antiquated 
engine in every railroad yard where they stood still for five 
minutes, their train would have halted permanently on some 
siding in the middle of the Arizona desert. When they returned 
to Chicago, Gene learned that the campaign committee had 
not allowed him one day of rest, that he was scheduled to leave 
immediately for Indianapolis. Detroit. Trenton, Cleveland, 
He insisted that the train could not leave the yards until the 
Pullman Company had siphoned off the water in his stateroom. 

By the time the Red Special reached Syracuse, the funds 
were again exhausted. 

‘The boys of the West contributed money for this Eastern 
tour,’ cried Gene. ‘You don’t want their charity, do you?’ 

Now it was greenbacks instead of silver dollars that slipped 
noiselessly into the circulated baskets. 

On Sunday afternoon and evening he spoke to three 
crowded audiences in Philadelphia and Camden. Although he 
was wet with sweat from head to foot, the committee put him 
into an open automobile and drove for forty minutes through 
the icy wind. His clothes became glued to his body, bis teeth 
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chattered in a violent chill. The next morning he was down 
with fever. Theodore tried to keep him in bed, but he refused 
to miss the final mass meeting in Brooklyn. 

They returned to Terre Haute certain that the campaign 
had been a success. But in a few days the bad news reached 
them: their total count was only twenty thousand votes over 
the 1904 election. Gene turned his face to the office wall, 
bitterly disappointed. 

'"•’our years of hard labour, gone for nothing.’ 

i...;odorc replied softly, ‘Don’t be discouraged, boy. Most 
of the people you talked to were hearing about socialism for 
the first time. Give them four years to think about what you 
said.’ 

Gene turned to his brother, reached out a thin hand. ‘My 
dear old pard.’ 


10 

He and Kate were at the dinner table when she asked sud- 
denly: 

‘Eugene why did Gloria Harkness put in those months of 
work in your print shop? Was she paid?’ 

‘No one is paid for working for socialism, Kate.’ 

‘If she didn’t do it for money, could she have been working 
for love?’ 

He started to reply. Yes, love for the movement, but the 
words stuck in his throat. 

‘You arc not going to tell me that she does it out of love 
for socialism, Eugene? You two were childhood sweethearts, 
weren’t you?’ 

He thought. It’s come at last. Filled with dread, he 
answered: 

‘That was a long time ago, Kate.’ 

‘And you have loved her all this time, haven’t you, 
Eugene?’ 

‘Once you have loved a person, something of that feeling 
always remains.’ 

‘Then you do love her!’ Kate’s eyes were wide with anger. 
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‘You have been deceiving me. All through these years you 
have carried that love with you.’ 

'There are many people in the world whom I love, Kate, 
men and women alike.’ 

‘Don’t evade the issue.’ She rose from the table. ‘That’s 
why you could be so obstinate, why you could go against my 
wishes. If that Gloria woman had asked you to give up your 
work for the unions, you would have done so; and if she had 
hated socialism, you never would have gone into it. Try to 
deny that, Eugene.’ 

He sat numbly. 

‘What a fool I’ve been,’ cried Kate bitterly, ‘never to sus- 
pect that another woman was the cause of my trouble and 
unhappiness.’ 

He got up from the table, took his wife’s shoulders firmly 
in his two hands. 

‘Listen to me, Kate. Perhaps niy love hasn’t seemed worth 
much, but I have always loved you and 1 have always been 
faithful.’ 

‘And you won’t go to that Red House any more?’ 

When he was silent, suspicion flamed in her eyes. 

‘Why is it so important for you to go there? You have a 
beautiful home of your own.’ 

How could he tell his wife that he went to Gloria’s for the 
things he could not find in his own home: warmth, hospitality, 
laughter, an eagerness for new and exciting ideas? 

_ ‘Eugene, if you love me, then you will promise never to go 
into that house again.’ 

He had caused his wife pain through the years because of 
his work, work which he had not been able to stop merely 
because she disapproved its nature. But this was something 
different, this was a matter involving pleasure and comradeship. 

Very well, Kate, if it will make you happier, 1 won’t go 
there any more.’ 

He left the house, walking with swift, jerky strides until he 
had cleared the town and was deep in the woods. Here he 
strode along familiar trails, his emotions in turmoil. How was 
he going to tell Gloria? What reason could he give for ter- 
minating their friendship? He could not simply stay away; yet 
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a formal farewell would be poor compensation for her work 
and devotion. . . 

It was a problem he never had to resolve. Nedina locked 
herself in an upstairs bathroom, swallowed poison, and died 
before the door could be broken down. 

Kate spoke for Terre Haute. 

‘I blame her mother for this. Nedina was too fine-grained, 
too sensible to tolerate vulgar bohemianism. That house drove 
he' o suicide. I’ve heard how she begged her mother to let 
them live like respectable people. But, oh. no. not Gloria 
Harkness. She was the patron of the arts. When foreigners 
went back to Europe they spoke of Mrs. Harkness’ salon, but 
in the meantime her daughter was dying of humiliation under 
her very eyes. Gloria Harkness killed her own daughter be- 
cause she was unwilling to give up her tawdry little notoriety!’ 

Later, he knocked on tfie door of the Red House. No one 
a''.s'Vf!red. He opened the door and walked in. Paul Weston 
was sluaii)cd in a chair before a cold fireplace. Gene asked: 

‘How is ... is Gloria? Do you think she would want to 
see me?’ 

Paul replied without looking up, ‘I think she would want 
to see you. Gene. She’s in the side bedroom.’ 

Gloria was lying in a huddle in the centre of the bed, her 
face buried in her arms. Gene sat beside her, took one of her 
hands in his. Gloria knew who it was. After a considerable 
time she lifted her head; her face was haggard, her eyes dull. 
She held herself against his bosom, racked bv her sobbing and 
misery. 

‘Oh, Gene, I am so unhappy for the poor child. There is 
nothing I wouldn’t have done to save her ... if only I had 
known what to do. Was it my fault? When I saw that she 
didn’t like this house, should I have given it up, moved to 
Chicago, done things her way?’ 

He brushed the hair back from her brow. 

‘Gloria, my dear, there are many things we would do 
differently if we could know in advance how they are going 
to come out. Something in Nedina turned her against us, made 
her hate our ideas, our work, our very presence here, just as 
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my wife has always hated my ideas, my comrades, my way of 
Ufe.’ 

Gloria covered her head with her arms. 

‘Now that it is too late, I am going to sell the house . . . 
move away. Oh, Gene, what is there left for me?’ 

Walking the streets again, oblivious to the bitter cold, he 
asked himself. What is left for any of us? For Gloria, in some 
strange city, her heart dead in her bosom? For me, weary and 
used up, without children, without love? For Kate, alone in the 
hollow, echoing house? 

When Kate opened the door for him, she found that his 
gaze was vaguely focused, his mouth loose and his tie untidy 
in his collar. At first she was unable to believe her own eyes; 
but she was too well trained in taking care of her brother 
Danny to make any mistakes. 

Gene was extremely sorry to eneounter Kate at this 
moment. 

‘I ... I just had a glass . . . too many. I’ll just go . . . 
sleep, be fine . . . morning.’ 

One of Kate’s loose-lying rugs slipped under his foot; he 
would have fallen had she not grasped him strongly by the 
arm. She was white with terror. 

‘How could you do this to me? I have suffered so much 
over Danny all these years, and now one day they’ll find you 
lying face down in the gutter! Oh, Eugene, this is the worst 
blow of them all.’ 

Her words sobered him. 

‘Now, Kate, no one has ever found me in a gutter or face 
down anywhere, except in my own bed.’ 

J. A. Wayland had long wanted him to become part of the 
Appeal to Reason', he had offered him a year’s contract at one 
hundred dollars a week. Gene to contribute whatever articles 
he might wish to the Appeal, and go on lecture tours for the 
purpose of securing new subscribers for the paper. He knew 
that Kate would be satisfied if he sent her fifty dollars a week; 
forty dollars of the balance he could send to Theodore to keep 
their office open, and their publishing concern distributing the 
little bound books by Lassalie, Dadoff, Blatchford and Heath. 

He told Kate he was going to Girard for a year to work 
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for the Appeal to Reason, that he would send her half his pay 
cheque each week. Kate made no comment. He packed two 
large suitcases of his belongings, carried them downstairs. 
Kate was in the kitchen peeling potatoes for supper; he knew 
that she would never touch the potatoes after they were 
cooked, but that his wife found it salutary to go through the 
normal motions of the day, even when the world about her 
was collapsing. He could think of no words with which to 
say good-bye, but instead put his hands on her shoulders and 
kis. • her upon the check. She paused in her work for a 
moment, the paring knife gashed deep into a potato, holding 
herself rigid, that there should be no display of emotion. Not 
until he reached the street did he realize that for the first time 
in his married life he had left for a trip without his wife 
saying: 

‘Eugene, be careful, be^ careful what you say.’ 


11 

The Appeal to Reason had just completed its new two- 
storey red I rick quarters. When Gene went into Wayland’s 
office, he commented: 

‘The Appeal is looking mighty permanent and prosperous.’ 

‘That’s just the trouble,’ growled Wayland. ‘Young Fred 
Warren is so much better an editor than I ever was that all I 
have to do is write a few witty paragraphs each week. If I get 
just a little more bored, I will have to go nt and start an 
opposition paper. How about staying with us. Gene? There 
must be half a dozen bedrooms that I have never even seen.’ 

‘Thanks, One Hoss, but you know I never like to make 
trouble for people. I already rented a place in that little 
rooming house on the square. You know what’s the matter 
with you, J.A.? You are too intense, you don’t know how to 
relax.’ 

He rose every morning at six and took a long walk in the 
woods, or past Wayland’s house to Burnett’s Park, where he 
could watch the ducks. He had a standing invitation to break- 
fast every morning from members of the Appeal staff, but he 
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always ate in the cheapest little restaurant he could find, the 
one that needed his patronage the most. 

He dictated articles and correspondence to a typist all 
morning. At twelve o’clock Gene, Way land, Fred Warren and 
George Brewer would go to Decker’s Cafe or Osborne’s Res- 
taurant for lunch, where the talk was always about the 
movement: all the things they didn’t like about the New York 
and Milwaukee locals which dominated the party; what would 
happen at the next convention; what they could do to fight the 
Exclusion Act; what should be editorialized in the next issue 
of the Appeal. When he paid his check Gene took his change 
in nickels; on the way back to the office he would hand one to 
each of the kids on the street, saying, ‘Now lei’s sec who can 
run fastest to the ice-cream parlour.’ 

Back in the office he revised manuscripts until four in the 
afternoon, then wrote a daily note to Kate; now that there was 
distance between them, and days and weeks in which they had 
not seen each other, it was easier for him to assume that they 
had not separated. He scooped up an armful of current news- 
papers and magazines, went to his little room with its iron 
bedstead and washbasin, and read until supper time. Im- 
mediately after supper he went back to his room and took out 
his three straight-stemmed pipes. While lecturing at Harvard 
he had come across a wonderful tobacco which Cobb, Yerkes 
and Bates called Our Special Mixture. This was an expensive 
blend, over a dollar a pound, but Gene kept sending for it. 
When people invited him to a good hotel to cat he would say, 
‘Oh, no, I don’t need all that tine food.’ Warren and Brewer 
twitted him about the tobacco, saying that according to his 
philosophy he should smoke the worst kind available. Gene 
replied with a grin: 

‘That’s carrying a joke too far.’ 

In spite of his friends and the solidarity of the socialist 
group, he suffered long stretches of loneliness and homesick- 
ness. He sorely missed Theodore’s companionship, but he 
could not have said what he was homesick for: his wife? The 
house on Eighth Street? There was more laughter and com- 
radeship at the Warrens’ or the Brewers’ than inside Kate’s 
domain. But sometimes he knew what it was he lacked: roots, 
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a sense of belonging, of being wanted, of having a wife and 
children to love him and for whom he was responsible. In 
his depressed moods he had to confess that he was not doing 
anything for socialism that could not be done faster and better 
by the young men on the Appeal staff. 

He remembered Horace Greeley saying, ‘I am a beaten, 
broken-down, used-up politician and have the soreness of 
many defeats in my bones.’ The progress that socialism had 
mac toward justice and human decency after twelve years of 
constant activity was so small that it could cause little but 
derisive laughter in those circles which controlled American 
life. He had started with such high hopes; he had believed 
that the American people, once they had been made to see the 
cruelty and chaos underlying a fragmentary wage system, 
would of their own free will revise their political economy so 
that the wealth of the nation would be owned co-operatively, 
its fruits enjoyed by all the* American people. 

Ilis position had deteriorated to that of the wasp, the 
gadfly, the irritant. In earlier years Kate had been the adver- 
sary in his house, disapproving passionately of everything he 
said and did. There had been no need for him to wonder verv 
long what ti;e world or his enemies might think, for his wife 
had always presented their case swiftly, lethally. Now he was 
accused of being the adversary in the house of America, his 
mind set against his own people, of being prejudiced and blind, 
of believing anyone who would say ill of them. The United 
States never had to wait to find out what other nations might 
say about its foibles: Eugene Debs was riglx there at home 
to tell them, in clear, hard words, all the things they would 
rather not have heard. It was as though the people were crying 
out: 

‘Debs, for God’s sake, approve of us just once, for appear- 
ances’ sake!’ 

He was the unwelcome guest, the poor relative who always 
told the truth and embarrassed the family. His audience had 
grown tired and bored; they no longer drained him, sapped his 
vitality, his enthusiasm, his love; now they seemed to say: 

‘Go away and leave us alone; we don’t care what’s hap- 
pening, we just want to forget it all.’ 
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The existing world looked very black to him indeed. He 
had lived almost fifty-five'. ears with a hopeful nature, but 
the rate of progress was so minute that at this snail’s pace it 
would take hundreds of years to achieve any major part of the 
humanitarian society he had envisaged. At such times, in his 
loneliness, in his fatigue, in his discouragement, he turned to 
the magic contents of the bottle. He did not know one whisky 
from the other; Scotch, rye and bourbon, they all tasted alike 
to him, biit once he had begun a bottle he could not stop until 
its amber liquid was completely gone. Somewhere in the 
middle he would recall his years of work among the locomo- 
tive firemen to keep them away from just such a bottle, which 
took their health, robbed them of their jobs and their families 
of the necessities of life. At this point, while his thinking was 
still coherent, he would recall that moment in the Woodstock 
gaol when his cherished pocket knife had been returned by 
Ray Eppinghauser, and he had realized that this was not the 
same knife he had bought on his way to his first meeting of the 
firemen’s local. 

The knife had long since vanished: it was years since he had 
replaced the last scimitar blade and the last original portion of 
the bone handle. What survived of his own original ideas and 
ideals and hopes for service? What was he any longer but that 
sorriest of all objects, a tired liberal? But by the time the bottle 
stood grey and empty on his little washsiand, the harsh out- 
lines of reality had blurred, and there was amorphous hope in 
his mind . . . until he fell into the sleep of oblivion. 

Sometimes he could not stop drinking for a whole week; 
his comrades did not intrude upon his private affairs, nor did 
they discuss the fact among themselves. They knew he was 
carrying some kind of burden, and in their love for him, in 
their pity, they did everything they could to lake him into their 
homes, to keep him with their families and children, to keep 
happy and gay the Gene Debs they had known these many 
years. 

Now that he thought back, he could remember the pain 
had been with him for almost a year, a dull ache which came 
intermittently, low in his throat, behind his Adam’s apple. 
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During the first months he assumed it was his constant lectur- 
ing at the subscription rallies that caused the growing hoarse- 
ness. But when he returned to Girard, and schedules were 
drawn for several Eastern trips. Gene knew that he would 
have to be examined. The Girard doctor said: 

‘You have some kind of growth in your throat, Mr. Debs.’ 

Dully he asked, ‘Growth? Isn’t that . . . dangerous?’ 

‘Why don’t you go to the Mayo Clinic in Rochester and 
have it cut out? Only a post-operative examination of the 
tis ' can reveal its true nature.’ 

He returned to his boarding-house considerably shaken. 
There was a bottle of whisky standing on his bureau. He 
murmured aloud, ‘This is the first time 1 have really had some- 
thing to run away from, and I haven’t the slighest desire for a 
drink.’ 

He did not want Kate or Theodore to worry, so he sent 
them no word about the operation. The Mayo brothers, 
T'!, trios and Will, escorted him through their hospital labora- 
tories, shoA^ing him the extensive scientific work that was 
going on. When he marvelled at all they were able to do, 
Charles Mayo replied: 

‘Wc are < rying to get at the causes of physical disease, Mr. 
Debs, in much the same way as you are trying to get at the 
causes of social disease.’ 

When he awakened, with a pounding sore throat and sick 
to his stomach from the ether, he saw a figure sitting by the 
side of his bed. At first he imagined it was a nurse, for it was 
a woman; and then he thought he had not rca’l. awakened, for 
it was Kate sitting there, her coat thrown over the back of her 
chair and her hand covering his where it lay quiet on the white 
spread. She leaned over, smiled at him and asked: 

‘Well, Eugene, how do you feel?’ 

He was too befuddled to lalk, and his throat hurt too much 
to try it anyway. 

‘How could you even think of undergoing an operation 
without letting me know? Haven’t I always taken care of you 
when you were ill? Could any wife have been a better nurse?’ 

Gene nodded his head, tears of happiness in his eyes. He 
had not realized how much he wanted her there, holding his 
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hand, speaking just these comforting words. How good Kate 
really was: did she not always rise to emergencies, like that 
time she had thought him to be alone and abandoned in the 
Woodstock gaol? Ho must never let them quarrel again, he 
must not let anything come between them, no, not even his 
work; for he could sec now that his wife’s face was thin and 
lined, and that there were dark circles under her eyes. 

Charles Mayo came into the room, his black stethoscope 
etched sharply against the crisp white coat. He was carrying a 
report in his hand. 

‘So he finally woke up, did he. Mrs. Debs? Just in time, too. 

I have good news for him. The microscope tells us that you 
had a fibroma, which is a benign growth. It piobably will not 
recur.’ 

Gene smiled his relief, thinking, I made those resolutions 
because I thought I was going to die of cancer. But how much 
more important it is to keep them while one is alive. 

‘By the way, Mr. Debs, have you been having any trouble 
with your heart?’ 

Gene croaked hoarsely, ‘Dizzy spells, on and off.’ 

‘Well, that old pump of yours is not as strong as it might 
be. Like all men absorbed in their job, you have put too much 
strain on it. Mrs. Debs, I suggest that you keep him home as 
much as you can.’ 

‘I shall fill that prescription. Dr. Mayo,’ replied Kate with 
a spirited toss of her head. 


12 

It was good to be back in Terre Haute again. Even Kate’s 
house seemed beautiful and precious. She kept him in her com- 
fortable bedroom, arranged the fresh-cut flowers each day as 
they were brought by friends. Their quarrels and difficulties 
were forgotten. Theodore and Gertrude were invited to the 
house once a week, and Kate made it plain that Theodore 
was welcome to bring the correspondence from their down- 
town office, and to type out the weekly articles which Gene 
still contributed to the Appeal to Reason. 
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When Gene was well again, the brothers sold their plates 
and remaining stock to Kerr and Company in Chicago, a 
socialist publishing house which was better equipped to handle 
the nationwide distribution of material. Gene then undertook 
a new series of lecture tours for the Appeal to Reason', this 
time Theodore went along as his manager. The brothers were 
happy at being together, and laughed a great deal at simple 
things. Riding the trains, Theodore made Gene sit at the win- 
do' , ^eat of the coach so that he could limit the conversations 
witii people pressing around. Late at hight, after they had 
come home from a lecture and Theodore had given his brother 
a vigorous rub down, he would pour them each a glass of wine 
which they sipped slowly while tamping down the tobacco in 
their pipes. 

Once again it seemed to Gene that socialism was coming 
into a golden era. The party now published a vigorous daily 
newspaper, the New York Daily Call, which achieved a wide 
JisLibution. Wilshire’s Magazine ani the International Socialist 
Review were highly respected for their literary quality as well 
as the temper of their economic thinking. A delightful new 
humorist, Oscar Amcringer, had come forth, and Ameringer’s 
paper, The American Guardian, published in Oklahoma City, 
was laughed over and quoted from one end of the nation to 
the other. Muck-raking magazines such as McClure’s and 
Pearson’s, which documented long-standing socialist charges 
of economic and political corruption, became popular. Emil 
Seidel was elected Socialist mayor of Milwaukee and Victor 
Berger was elected to the United States C.-.;gress. All over 
America Socialists were knocking on the door of the 
mayoralty, city assemblies, state legislatures, gubernatorial 
mansions and the halls of Congress. By 1911 the rising tide of 
socialism had secured a majority of the votes cast in twenty-one 
local elections: Schenectady, New York; New Castle, Pennsyl- 
vania; Berkeley, California; Butte, Montana; Flint, Michigan. 
Planks which had made their first appearance in American 
political history in (he 1900 Socialist platform were written 
into the 1904 Democratic platform and the 1908 Republican 
platform. 

There was dissension from the left wing of the party, which 
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claimed that socialism had become little more than a vote 
catcher and a bourgeois reform movement, but the party was 
exercising such wide influence on public thinking that Gene 
was able to hold down internecine strife. 

The volume of his mail from Europe had increased steadily 
over the years as his magazine articles and publications were 
translated throughout the Continent. Rarely a day passed but 
that two or three letters came in from France or Germany, 
Hungary or Italy, Russia or the Balkans, his comrades abroad 
providing him with a vivid portrait of conditions in Europe as 
seen from the socialist point of view. It was their opinion that 
tempers in the world capitals were rising, and that a war was 
in the making. 

For the first time, in the campaign of 1912, he moved 
across the country preaching internationalism, warning the 
American people that a war was impending in Europe, that the 
ruling classes were doing all they could to bring it on, and that 
the only force that could stop it was the refusal of the working 
men of one country to fight the working men of any other 
country. He told his audiences that only their refusal to fight 
their masters’ battles would prevent the United States from 
being plunged into any war which engulfed the Western world. 

This was his fourth consecutive presidential tour. He did 
not have the cheering audiences of the 1904 campaign, or the 
enthusiasm engendered by the Red wSpecial; he made a quiet 
swing around the country, speaking in the large cities. His 
audiences were serious, thoughtful. When he described to them 
the ever-growing forces of war in Europe, told of the messages 
which reached him from the comrades across the ocean, they 
were not sceptical or disbelieving; they did not jeer him as an 
alarmist. Sometimes when he finished an impassioned appeal 
for the millions of workers throughout the world to pledge 
themselves against war, he would face complete silence. For 
what was there to applaud in his graphic portrayal of a world 
striding headlong towards its own suicide? 

It seemed to Gene that his own party was not sufficiently 
aware of the dangers of war in Europe, that they were ab- 
sorbed in fighting smaller regional battles; the winning of local 
elections in Ohio, Utah, Minnesota; the campaign to unionize 
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the lumber camps of the Northwest; protesting the kidnap- 
pings of the I.W.W. members in San Diego; at Lawrence, in 
the textile mills, defending Joseph Ettor and Arturo Giovan- 
nitti, strike leaders on trial for the death of a mill girl who 
had been shot; in Chicago, exposing the newspaper trust which 
was crushing the pressmen’s union; supporting the Harriman 
railroad workers who had been driven below a subsistence 
wage. He too had worked on these cases, lectured, written 
articles, raised money, marched in the picket lines, provisioned 
SOI / kitchens. And yet, even if all of these battles were won, 
they would all too soon be lost in a world engulfed in the 
brutalities of legalized murder. 

He returned to Terre Haute at the end of the campaign 
feeling that the vote would fall considerably below that of the 
two previous elections. This would be a serious blow to the 
party; in some areas its right to survive depended more upon 
the numerical strength of the Socialist vote than upon consti- 
tuUo:'.al guarantees. Yet the grimness and sometimes silence 
of his audiences only evidenced how deeply his presentation 
of the case against war had moved them. Almost a million men 
went to the polls to vote for Gene Debs and the Socialist plat- 
form. The i cumbent Republican president, William Howard 
Taft, had received a bare three and a half million. 

Gene was no more astounded at the outcome of the voting 
than the country itself. With thousands of votes ignored by 
partisan election boards, and more tens of thousands cast for 
Woodrow Wilson only because liberals and progressives had 
been unwilling to throw away their vote on a ‘'ocialist, it was 
now manifest that the rising Socialist force was a permanently 
established power in the land. 

Among the letters of congratulation was one from Gloria 
Harkness. Though he thought of her very often, he knew that 
his promise to Kate implied a complete ending of his relations 
with Gloria. Occasionally she wrote to Theodore, sending news 
of Paul, and of Imogene’s children. Theodore left these letters 
on his desk until he was sure that Gene had seen them. 

But nationalism was still stronger than internationalism, 
man’s hate more prevalent than man’s love, and socialism was 
but a feeble instrument blown to bits by the first pistol shots 
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at Sarajevo. Within a matter of weeks after the oubreak of war 
in Europe, German socialists were killing French socialists. A 
few stalwarts continued to hold out. but Juares, leader of the 
French socialists, was assassinated; others who opposed the 
war were beaten, imprisoned, threatened with death. 

As the Germans drove through Belgium, inflicting carnage 
and destruction, and then began to lay waste France, Gene 
found himself condemning their brutal Junkerism. He was 
passionately convinced that this was not a quarrel between 
peoples, but a struggle between rulers and capitalists for a 
more profitable place in the international sun. When he ex- 
pressed these thoughts to his wife, he saw her go white around 
the lips. 

‘You let yourself be blinded because your parents came 
originally from France,’ she cried. ‘You know as well as every- 
one else that Germany is fighting a preventive war. The other 
nations were trying to choke her fo death by shutting off her 
foreign markets. Germany had to break the iron ring being 
forged around her by Russia, England, France and Italy. Be- 
sides, Eugene, it is Germany’s manifest destiny to bring its 
culture to the inferior races of Europe.’ 

He thought. For twenty-five years she rejected my ideas 
whole, because she did not want to believe them; she has swal- 
lowed German propaganda whole because she wants to believe 
it. How little the facts or the truth have to do with human 
belief! 

Terre Haute was predominantly German in origin, and the 
town’s sympathy for the Germans ran high. President Wilson 
urged all Americans to remain neutral in their thoughts, but 
there was no neutrality in Terre Haute. The second-generation 
Germans were as fanatically partisan to the Fatherland as their 
immigrant parents. Kate was now busy from morning until 
night attending meetings, raising funds, gathering medical sup- 
plies and equipment to be shipped to Germany. The house 
became a beehive of activity, with committees rushing in and 
out, Kate holding conferences behind the locked library door, 
letters and telegrams arriving for her, the newly installed tele- 
phone ringing incessantly. She had become a whirlwind of 
energy, sleeping little, up at dawn to write her letters, formulate 
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her appeals, drav« organizational charts. Since she had come to 
Gene in the M iyu hospital they had lived quietly and happily 
together, scrupulously avoiding controversial subjects, think- 
ing first of each other’s health and well-being. 

But now all this was changed: Kate had come out of her 
inactivity with renewed vitality, as though the long period of 
enforced idleness had enabled her to store up energy. With 
little work needing to be done at home, and with her brain 
fired by dedication to what she told Gene was a great human 
ca . , she became one of Terre Haute’s outstanding organizers 
for German sympathy and support. 

As Kate expanded, moving ever faster and more forcibly, 
with a radiant happiness he had rarely been able to bring to 
her. Gene shrank within himself, feeling colder and smaller. 
Any concepts he may have had of human progress, or brother- 
hood. were but fleeting shibboleths; the dark side of man’s 
character, the primitive killer who had but recently merged 
f;cin his cave, was the one which predominated. Man could 
invent complicated and ingenious machines, but these machines 
brought the human race enslavement in peace and death in 
war. Everything that civilization had hacked out over the long 
centuries could be destroyed in a few hours of brutality. 

Day by day he sank deeper into the abyss of disillusion 
and frustration as he read the accounts of the slaughter in 
Europe. He found it difficult to get out of bed in the morning; 
there was no reason to get up. He found it even more difficult 
to cat, for he could think of little reason for staying alive. 
Theodore cancelled his speaking engagements 'during the fall of 
1914 and the winter of 1915. He found himself unable to write, 
for he could think of nothing to say which would have validity 
in the face of the European holocaust: and deep in the back of 
his mind he found himself regretting that the Mayos had been 
such able surgeons. He knew that on the day Germany invaded 
Belgium his era and his times had ended; a new epoch had 
begun. Whatever world might emerge from this war would be 
unrecognizable to him. 

Now it was he who did not go down to answer the doorbell 
when it rang, who failed to answer the hundreds of accumu- 
lated letters for the very good reason that he never opened the 
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envelopes, who allowed the telephone to ring itself out while he 
lay thin and motionless on his bed. What made him even more 
ill was the inescapable fact that Mrs. Eugene V. Debs was 
using his name and influence to gain sympathy for Germany, 
to secure munitions and money with which to speed the 
Kaiser’s conquest. 


13 

His house had become one of the most important German 
centres in the Midwest; a constant stream of visitors poured 
in through the front door to confer with Kate, men whose 
oflicial residence was Washington, New York, Bremen or Ber- 
lin. Old German settlers like Dr. Rcinchc had never quite lost 
their guttural accents, but the German language had rarely 
been heard on the streets of Terre Haute, or used as a common 
language at gatherings. Now when Gene opened the door of 
his bedroom he heard the sound of a dozen excited voices rising 
through the stair well, all of them speaking German. He under- 
stood enough of the language to know what they were saying: 
the French were swine, the English dogs, the Allies a weak and 
decadent people who would collapse within a very few weeks, 
and then Germany would rise to her position as the ruler of 
Europe, with vast outlying colonies pouring in millions of 
dollars’ worth of raw materials, so that German industry would 
becorrie the greatest in the world. Deutschland uber alles. 

He saw nothing of his wife; when she was in the house 
there was always a committee meeting, a group of men and 
women working busily over the library table. He was too 
tired, too sick at heart to question her, to challenge her 
motives, to accuse her of violating her nation’s neutrality. But 
when Kate finally became part of a Washington lobby of 
German sympathizers whose purpose it was to influence the 
Congress, he tried to put an end to her activities. He waited 
until one o’clock in the morning, when the last of the con- 
ferees had shaken hands with his wife, wished her Gate Nacht 
at the door, and disappeared into the darkness. He led her out 
to the kitchen, then stopped short, staring at the array of dirty 



coffee cups, splatte.'^d saucers, plates heaped with dgar stubs 
and the remnants oi sandwiches which spread over the table, 
the sink and a dozen of her best silver trays. Slowly he said: 

‘We have lived in this house for twenty-seven years; this 
is the first time you have willingly let it be used. You don’t 
even look horrified at all this mess.’ 

‘Why should I be horrified? These people are my friends, 
we work together. Why should I not give them hospitality?’ 

‘Ah. Kate, during all these years I wanted you to let my 
frienc rn the house, to let them sit around the library table, 
make speeches and draw up resolutions, fill the room with 
their cigar smoke and drink your coffee. But you would never 
allow it.’ 

‘Because there was never any good reason,’ she flared. 
‘You never wanted the right people. All you wanted to do 
was to bring in those union men and those irresponsible 
socialists.’ 

‘'■^'i’y is it better to fill the house with bloodthirsty war- 
mongers?' 

The blood flooded through Kate’s cheeks. 

‘Are you calling me a warmonger, Eugene?’ 

‘The presi lent of your country has issued a decree order- 
ing you to remain neutral. While it is true that you did not 
vote for Mr. Wilson, he is still your president. When you try to 
implicate this country on the side of Germany, you are help- 
ing to spread the war and make it more difficult for any peace 
to come about.’ 

‘Ah, but if I were working for the French you would 
approve of that. You would not lock yourself in your bedroom 
day after day, you would be downstairs here, helping the 
committee raise money and supplies, and trying to enlist the 
United States on your side.’ 

‘I have no side, Kate,’ he said gently. ‘I have only a 
burning need for peace. I feel closer to a German or a French 
socialist than to an American railroad manager, and I have 
more in common with a labourer from Milan or St. Petersburg 
than with a New York stockbroker. Kate, don’t your realize 
that by helping in this war you are making yourself respon- 
sible for the deaths of innocent men and women?’ 
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‘That’s the kind of sentimental nonsense that has ruined 
your life. Eugene. Now why don’t you go upstairs to sleep, 
and let me clean the kitchen? 1 have a group coming early in 
the morning.’ 

A dull anger rose within him. 

‘No, Kate, you have used this house as German head- 
quarters long enough. What you do on the outside 1 cannot 
prevent, but you are not going to turn my home into a con- 
spiratorial chamber for Prussian militarism.’ 

Kate gave him a black look. 

‘This is my home. 1 saved the money that built it; it is in 
my name, 1 maintained it during the years you were being too 
idealistic to contribute to its support. Eugene, you have a 
perfect genius for being wrong, for wasting your efforts on 
lost causes. The French are kaputt. The best of the English 
army is buried at Ypres. The Russian soldiers are deserting. 
Soon the war will be over, then you will see what good times 
will prevail, with German culture and German industry bring- 
ing enlightenment to the whole world. 

He turned away, defeated. 

‘Militarism and war have never brought culture. They 
bring only death and destruction. Have you forgotten what it 
says in the Bible? Those who live by the sword shall perish 
by the sword.’ 

The jubilation of the Terre Haute German colony reached 
its height when the Lusitania was sunk by a German sub- 
marine. 

‘It’s the beginning of the end,’ cried Kate exultantly. ‘With 
our fleet of submarines we can starve out France and Britain 
in a matter of months.’ 

Aghast, Gene could only reply, ‘But you can’t exult over 
the deaths of a thousand people, many of them women and 
children. That makes you as guilty as the man who fired the 
torpedo.’ 

‘The Lusitania was carrying supplies to Britain. Any 
American who takes passage on those ships is asking for 
trouble.’ 

Nor, by the spring of 1915, was the war in Europe the only 
violence abroad: the United States seemed to be at war with 
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itself. At Ludlow. Colorado, the state militia set fire to a 
miner’s tent colony, massacring women and children; in Cali- 
fornia the hop pickers were fired upon and imprisoned: in 
Paterson, New Jersey, an organizer in the silk mills was sen- 
tenced to the state penitentiary. The Standard Oil Corporation 
reported an increase in its net profits of forty million dollars 
over the preceding year, yet American workers were living at 
subsistence levels, in shacks and hovels, with no more food, 
clothiip or medication than the Terre Haute firemen had 
received forty years before. This too, he believed, was war- 
fare: the destruction of a country’s population by privation, 
ill-health, ignorance. 

He went on a nation-wide tour for the Rip-Saw, a new 
socialist monthly. Anyone paying twenty-five cents for admis- 
sion received a year’s subscription to the Rip-Saw and a two- 
hour lecture from Gene on the need for an immediate 
negotiated peace. With every word he uttered he fought the 
enu'y of the United States into the war: America’s participa- 
tion would not only prolong the conflagration abroad, but 
intensify the industrial warfare at home. As the German sub- 
marines continued to sink American ships, as Wall Street 
pressure to piotect its loans to the Allies were exerted in 
Washington, the fever of the American people for war against 
Germany rose day by day. Gene issued a call to American 
labour unions to vote a general strike if war were declared, to 
force President Wilson to adhere to his statement that ‘We are 
the only one of the great white nations that is free from war 
to-day and it would be a crime against civilization for us to 
go in.’ 

His tour proved to be continuous warfare: halls for which 
he had contracted were locked against him; judges handed 
down swift injunctions preventing him from speaking. All 
pretence that the United States was at peace was dropped. It 
was like the American Railway Union days all over again: 
tempers were s’tort, hatreds long: in an effort to stop his voice 
he was threatened with arrest, physical violence. Once again 
the clergy was preaching against him as an atheist, school- 
teachers labelling him an anarchist and an enemy of society. 

Samuel Gompers and a hundred other labour leaders de- 
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nounced him, pledging their full support to President Wilson 
in the event that he declared war against Germany. This 
attack did not weaken Gene’s resolve, but when Kate heartily 
approved his plea, told him with glowing eyes and flushed 
cheeks that he had done a great service for German culture, 
he slumped in his rocking-chair. How could anything that the 
victory-crazed Germans of Terre Haute approved be at the 
same time right and valid for America? 

When the presidential election of 1916 drew near, he had 
no trouble convincing the party that he should not be a candi- 
date. His appeal for a general strike had alienated labour; in 
addition he found himself at odds with the Socialist platform, 
for it contained several clauses about preparedness and defence 
which would afford justification for the party to leap into war, 
precisely as had the European socialists. 

Out of the horror and devastation of human values that 
emerged from shattered Europe, there at last came for him a 
single compensation. In March of 1917 the Czar and his 
court were overthrown in Russia, and a coalition government 
was set up in which the Mensheviki, the equivalent of his own 
Socialist party in the United States, assumed power. Since 
there was little violence, but simply banishment of the Czar 
and his courtiers, most of the American people rejoiced for 
the liberated Russian people and welcomed them into the 
family of democratic nations. 

Four weeks later America declared war on Germany. The 
activities of Kate and the Terre Haute Germans came to an 
abrupt halt. All of Gene’s hopes for a negotiated peace in 
Europe were ended; the war would go on now until Germany 
was battered into submission, if it took ten years; more 
thousands of young men would be killed, cities levelled, and 
the great lamp of learning, of wisdom, of tolerance, of free- 
dom, of the ever-expanding and ever-warming light of 
brotherhood would be extinguished. The cold, dark night of 
legalized warfare would settle suffocatingly upon the civilized 
world. 

The American Socialist party was nineteen years old. Gene 
felt that the old stalwarts. Berger, Heath. Cox. Hillquit, Sted- 
man, would not follow the. marching parades down the 
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cypress-lined avenues toward war. But what of the thousands 
of members who had joined the party during its recent years? 
Would they keep their feet on the steep, rocky path of non- 
violence? Had he himself not fallen off the cliff in moments of 
conflict and crisis? 

As he had expected, the men with whom he had founded 
the party in 1898 held fast to pacifism, branding the declara- 
tion of war as a crime against the people of the United States. 
This 1 TVS was comforting to him but it caused an explosion, 
not onij in the party ranks, but in the government itself. One 
hundred thousand Socialists resigned, making public declara- 
tions of their allegiance to the war; a bare twenty thousand 
loyal ones remained. Gene wrote anti-war articles every day, 
but his opportunity for expression was steadily growing 
dimmer: in June of 1917 Congress strengthened its espionage 
laws. Socialist papers were cither denied second-class post 
office privileges or forcibly suppressed. Even his beloved 
Ap;je.Ql to Reason buried its name and its traditions under the 
New Appeal and went all out for the war. Any member who 
remained loyal to his party walked'in constant terror of his 
job, his security, his very life. National party headquarters in 
Chicago was si.ized, its files and literature taken to Washing- 
ton. Federal agents broke into the office at Indianapolis, con- 
fiscated the files and correspondence, and smashed the place 
into debris. A conference called at South Dakota was raided 
by a combination of Federal agents and policemen; men and 
women alike were beaten, thrown into gaol, held incommuni- 
cado. 

Yet, as Gene knew only too well, the beasts of war were 
not confining themselves to socialists: the teacher across the 
street was fired in disgrace from the Terre Haute school sys- 
tem and driven from the city because her parents spoke no 
English; an old German had his house broken into at two 
o’clock one morning, and before the eyes of his wife and 
children was beaten and dragged off by Federal agents. It took 
Gene months of heartbreaking effort to learn in what gaol he 
was being held. 

Then his one compensation out of Europe, the freeing of 
the Russian people for democracy, turned bitter on his lips. 
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Following the November Revolution in Russia, the Bolshevik, 
or the force-and-violence half of the Russian Revolution! 
corresponding to the De Leonites in America, seized control 
of the government, and blood began to flow down the streets 
of Russian cities like water from the horse-drawn cleaning 
carts. 

The repercussions in America were instantaneous. Social- 
ists were arrested en masse, crowded in filthy, vermin-ridden 
gaols and held without the right of counsel or trial. A con- 
siderable portion of those who had remained in the party, 
courageously withstanding the pressures and the terror used 
against them, now denounced their comrades and proclaimed 
their allegiance to the war. On February 2, 1913, the entire 
national executive committee was arrested on charges of 
violating the Alien and Sedition laws. 

The Department of Justice had stilled Gene’s pen. It was 
possible for him to speak to meetings, though he ran the risk 
of blackjacks and metal handcuffs being used on the beads of 
his listeners. No one molested him personally, but this brought 
little comfort. 

I am too useless to be persecuted, be thought. 


14 

So preoccupied had he been over the long-dreaded split in 
the party that he had failed to notice the transition that had 
taken place in his wife. The Terre Haute Germans, paralysed 
with fear lest their strong pro-German stand be remembered, 
took to cover in the form of hysterical patriotism. 

No one worked harder or more fanatically than Kate Debs. 
Anyone who did not devote her nights and days to wrapping 
bandages, knitting scarves or attending rallies, Kate denounced 
as a slacker. She worked so energetically that she was finally 
rewarded with the chairmanship of the women’s division of 
the Liberty Bond drive. Gene now found his house used as a 
headquarters for the raising of war funds. In her patriotism 
Kate did not care that her carpets were being covered with 
dirt and mud and worn thin, that there were cigarette burns on 
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her piano, that some of the delegates soiled her furniture with 
their hands. 

They awakened one morning to find painted on the side- 
walk in front of the house, in red ink; 

You Are Muts! 

Kate wept bitterly at this impugning of her loyalty, insisted 
that Gene go out at once with a pail, a mop and turpentine 
and ernse the insult. He stood on the front porch, gazing for 
a long .i.nie at the epithet. 

‘No, I think we will just let nature erase it.’ 

‘But, Eugene, you can’t do this to me!’ cried Kate. ‘You 
know how hard I have been working to be named head of the 
next Red Cross drive.’ 

He did not know how long he was going to be able to 
remain in the Terre Haute house. One evening he heard in 
his library the voices of the Terre Haute business men who had 
been appointed by the Department of Justice as members of 
the Civilian Spy Service. Their conversation concerned itself 
with the new Liberty Bond drive which was to open that week- 
end. The Spy Service was threatening to put a rope around 
the neck of an^ one who refused to buy Liberty Bonds. 

Rage rose up within him. The thought that these men 
could be plotting to hang innocent citizens, plotting their 
strategy right here in his house, was more than he could abide. 
He ran down the stairs, pulled up before the library door and 
ordered the men out. They filed past him with ill-concealed 
hatred on their faces. 

A few nights later one of his comrades pounded on the 
front door. 

‘Gene, come quickly! They’re threatening to lynch old Doc 
Reinche because he won’t buy bonds. I’ve got my car.’ 

Gene’s heart raced so fast that he had to grip the door 
handle for support while the automobile sped to the copse of 
sycamores north of town. As he sprang out and ran toward 
the mob, he saw a rope dangling over a tree limb. He tried to 
cry out, but no sound came from his throat. He fought his 
way through the crowd; at the end of a long rope was the old 
doctor, half collapsed, his eyes bulging and his face turning 



purple. Gene lunged for the rope, crying in a voice he had 
never heard before: 

‘Let this poor old man alone! He has no money for bonds. 
He spends it all on medicines and hospital beds.’ 

The Civilian Spy Service had had no intention of hanging 
Dr. Reinche; they were simply using him as an example for 
the rest of the slackers in Terre Haute. The doctor actually 
had been lowered to the ground before Gene burst through, 
but with his heart pounding wildly and his eyes blinded by 
anger. Gene had not perceived this. He fell on his knees before 
Dr. Reinehe, loosened the noose around his throat, winced 
when he saw the red rope bums, then picked him up and 
carried him through the now sullen and quiet crowd to the 
automobile. 

By the time he had put Dr. Reinche to bed, bathed and 
bandaged his rope burns, the spring sun was over the 
horizon. 

In the Woodstock gaol he had said, ‘Every time the sun 
rises a new world is born.’ But it did not look like a new 
world to him this morning; it looked like an old and ugly 
world, determined to encompass its own self-destruction. He 
was trembling all over, and his heart was skipping inside his 
breast. He entered through the side door in order to avoid 
Kate, then fell on to the bed in the north bedroom, lying there 
with his eyes wide open and rigid. 

He did not know how many hours had passed when he 
heard the sound of band music come down the street; it grew 
stronger and stronger, then seemed to stop in front of his 
house. He pulled himself up from the cot, stumbled through 
the upstairs hallway into the guest bedroom. Kate was stand- 
ing at the window gazing down at the band, at the several 
companies of state militia, the flag-bearers and the long lines 
of marching citizens. At the head of the parade stood the 
governor of the state of Indiana. Governor Warren McCray 
looked up, saw Gene standing at the window, shook his fist 
and shouted: 

‘Traitor, traitor!’ 

Gene’s heart pounded, became irregular. Perspiration 
stood out on his brow. He put his right hand up to clutch his 
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left breast, a look of agony on his face. Then he sank to the 
floor. 

He recovered consciousness some hours later, feeling weak 
and washed out. When he opened his eyes, he found Dr. 
Reinche sitting by his bed, a towel wrapped around his neck. 

‘Dr. Reinche,’ he murmured, ‘I thought you were in bed 
with two nurses.’ 

‘You save my life,’ croaked the doctor. ‘I save yours. 
Alwo' s pay my debts.’ 

‘I almost didn’t wake up from that one, did I, Doctor?’ 

‘Angina pectoris is bad medicine.’ 

‘What have I left: a day ... a month . . .?’ 

The attack will recur, under mental or nervous stress. 
The next one might be fatal. If you keep yourself calm, 
quiet . . . don’t try to rescue useless old men when they are 
being hung . . .’ 

Gene and the doctor exchanged a fleeting smile. Gene 
asked, ‘You haven’t told Mrs. Debs . . . about this?’ 

‘No.’ 

Theodore and Gertrude came in. They leaned over and 
kissed him. Dr. Reinche closed his medical bag. 

‘As long as you are here, I will go home and be sick for 
a few hours.’ 

Gertrude stood at the foot of the bed. Theodore sat beside 
Gene, rimning his Angers lovingly over his brother’s face. 

‘Looks like I’ve been on my last binge, boy,’ said Gene. 

‘Now, boss, that’s defeatist talk. You’ve 2‘>t a few fights 
left inside that battered old carcass.’ 

Gene lifted himself a little on his elbow. 

‘Gertrude, can you take Marguerite out of school for a 
month or so? I should like us all to go out to Estes Park in 
Colorado. Enos Mills has some cabins.’ 

‘For your edification, we are still running an office in the 
Whitcomb Allen Building,’ replied Theodore. ‘It is almost the 
last Socialist office left open in America. 1 am still answering 
letters from the faithful. Once we lock the door . . .’ 

Gene sighed. ‘You’fe right, Theo. Stay on the job.’ 

Theodore’s spectacles slid down the hump on his nose. 
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‘In a few days, when you get your strength back. HI put 
you to bed in a train going to Colorado, and I’ll wire Enos 
Mills to pick you up at the station. You spend the summer 
resting on top of the Rockies; come fall, you will be your old 
self again. No son of Daisy and Daniel’s should think of retir- 
ing from this vale of tears before he’s eighty.’ 


15 

Enos Mills gave him a log cabin with a large south win- 
dow, only four miles from the summit of Longs Peak. A 
mountain brook flowed just a few yards beyond his bedroom 
window; at night he went to sleep to its soft music. In the 
early morning, when it was too cold to go outdoors. Gene 
would sit in the window with a view of the mountains and 
bake in the sun. Mills had assembled a library of some five 
thousand books: each evening he brought a dozen new titles 
to the cabin, as well as records. 

Within a week Gene was able to dress in corduroys and a 
warm flannel shirt and take short walks with Mills. They 
stopped every few feet to exclaim over some new wild flower, 
plant life or flight of birds. Mills, who had recently published 
In Beaver World, took Gene to visit a beaver colony at work 
and explained how it operated. 

For almost a month Theodore managed to keep his 
brother’s whereabouts a secret. He dropped Gene a brief note 
each day just to tell him that he and the office were un- 
molested, that Kate was well. Only an occasional newspaper 
was brought up to Longs Peak from Denver or Salt Lake, and 
these metropolitan dailies, filled with the clash of arms, had 
neither space nor interest for stories about the arrest of 
socialists. 

Then news reached the comrades that Gene was staying 
in Estes Park. Hundreds of agonized letters arrived, telling of 
mob rule, peaceable meetings broken up with clubs, party 
headquarters smashed, more and more of his comrades being 
thrown into prison until now, in April of 1918, he was the last 
influential socialist permitted to remain at liberty. Then came 
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letters from wives, from mothers, from children of the rank 
and file, men who had no name, no money, no influence, who 
were rotting in gaols, never brought into court, held so secretly 
that their own anguished families did not know whether they 
were dead or alive. Those who were still at liberty were 
waging a desperate effort to raise funds for the defence of 
their comrades; there were literally thousands of socialists who 
had to be defended, and every trial required money for 
briefs, for lawyers, for court costs. Gene put his last green- 
backs in an envelope and mailed them to the defence fund. 

"Jil t night he lay awake listening to the sweet-sounding 
brook outside his bedroom window. He knew that above all 
the others he should be down in the strife-tom world below, 
fighting for his belief and his cause. Dr. Reinche had told him 
that he could engage in no more controversies and endure no 
more trouble, for his next attack might be his last. He was 
safe up here above the world, but down below his friends were 
fighting in the front ranks of peace, exposing themselves to 
censure, disgrace, violence. While he did . . . what? Sat 
serenely by, removed from the clash, of arms. He said to him- 
self, I am recovering my health, but for what? To sit rocking 
aimlessly until death is ready for me? 

He knew *hat the sun of socialism was going out until the 
war’s end, and for some time after. Should he not then make 
the welkin ring for socialism in terms so deep, so glowing that 
some of the light of brotherhood would linger in the venom- 
ridden world? To do less in this terrible hour was to die 
within oneself. What did it matter if what Theodore called his 
battered old carcass slumped to the floor somewhere and 
never moved again? Man did not live by bre.'^cl, he lived by 
the word. Down below thousands of men were being armed 
and trained to kill to make the world safe for democracy. But 
if free speech was suppressed, if literature was denied access to 
the mails, if free assemblage was prohibited, then the war for 
democracy was lost even as it began. 

When the sun came up over the Rockies, suffusing the air 
with light and warmth. Gene got out of bed, went to the win- 
dow and watched the splendour of the awakening day. He 
murmured: 
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*It’s still true: a new world is bom every time the sun rises. 


More than a thousand residents at Canton. Ohio, crowded 
into Nimisila Park on Sunday afternoon to hear him speak. 
While a local comrade read the Declaration of Independence, 
members of the Canton Protective League pushed through 
the crowd, hauling off men as slackers. From his position on 
the platform. Gene saw that the meeting was riddled with 
federal agents. Determined that no harm must befall these 
people, he opened his talk quietly. 

‘Comrades, friends and fellow workers. I thank you all 
for your devotion to the cause. To speak for labour; to plead 
the cause of the men and women and children who toil: to 
serve the working class has always been to me a high privilege, 
a duty of love. Yet I realize that in speaking to you this after- 
noon. I must be exceedingly careful in what I say.’ 

The crowd laughed. A little of the anxiety hovering over 
the gathering was dissipated. 

He then went on to blast capitalist newspapers for their 
suppression of the truth,* and to excoriate the federal courts. 

‘Why, the other day, by a vote of five to four, the Supreme 
Court declared the Child Labour Law unconstitutional, a law 
secured after twenty years of education and agitation on the 
part of all kinds of people. This body of corporation lawyers 
wiped that law from the statute books so that we may con- 
tinue to grind the flesh and bones of puny little children into 
profits for the Junkers of Wall Street.’ 

The police began to reach for their clubs. Gene’s old 
friend, fear, rose up in an almost physical body to confront 
him. He knew he had only a few moments left to speak. 

‘Socialism is a growing idea, an expanding philosophy. It 
is spreading over the face of the earth. I have regretted a 
thousand times that I could do so little for the movement that 
has done so much for me. It has given me my ideas and ideals, 
my plans and my convictions; it has taught me how to serve; 
it has enabled me to take my place side by side with you in 
the great struggle for the better day. to realize that, regardless 
of nationality, race, colour or sex. every man and every 
woman who toils is my comrade.’ 
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‘Do not worry over the charge of treason by your masters, 
but be concerned only about the treason that involves your- 
self. If our good comrades in prison are guilty of treason for 
opposing this war. then I am guilty too.* 

Several days later, when he was about to enter the 
Bohemian Gardens in Cleveland to address a meeting of the 
local socialists, he was confronted by three federal marshals. 

‘Mr. Eugene V. Debs?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘V 0 have a warrant for your arrest.’ 

Gene smiled. 

‘All right, I will come along.’ 

The officers helped him into a government car, which sped 
to the county courthouse. A few moments later the steel door 
of the gaol clanged harshly behind him. and he found himself 
once again in a cell. On the rear wall was a little window, 
covered by close-fitting bars. He recalled, as though it were 
only yesterday what Gloria Harkness had said in Chicago. 

He was happy because he had overcome the meaningless- 
ness of death. 

He looked up. The bars were gone. 
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BOOK SEVEN 


Moment in Flight 


c 

\J^ENE Stared at the grey stone pile of Atlanta Penitentiary 
in which a Cleveland jury, a federal judge and the United 
States Supreme Court had said he must be incarcerated for 
the next ten years. The Armistice had been signed seven 
months before. It was the middle of June. The massive, un- 
shaded building sizzled in the Georgia sun. 

United States Marshal C. E. Smith unlocked the leg 
manacles. 

‘There is a belief here at Atlanta, Mr. Debs, that a prisoner 
makes face if he walks up to the prison door without irons.’ 

He got out of the car and walked slowly to the prison 
entrance, his heart skipping like a flat stone thrown over 
water. Twice on the way he stopped to gaze about him: at the 
powder-blue sky, the hot yellow sun, the bright green grass, 
the fre^om of outside. 

Marshal Smith and his two deputies closed ranks behind 
him. They walked through the first of the many guarded 
entrances. 

A receiving clerk signed the delivery papers. The marshal 
shook hands with Gene and left. 

‘Your number while here will be 9653,’ said the convict 
clerk. ‘This way, please.’ 

They stepped into the main corridor. Through the steel 
gate at the far end Gene could see human forms scurrying 
back and forth. 

The guard on the inside unlocked the gate. Gene passed 
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through. A guard took him to the shower room. He undressed, 
laid his clothing on a bench, bathed. He put on the faded blue 
denim shirt and trousers lying on the opposite bench. 

He was moved to the mugging gallery. A plate showing his 
registration number was hung around his neck. The convict 
photographer took two pictures, profile and full face, for the 
rogues’ gallery. 

At the hospital he filled out forms. The chaplains asked his 
denomination. , le was locked in quarantine. 

He stood at the iron door and listened to the silence of 
the p...on, a silence punctuated by the tubercuhrs coughing up 
their lungs in the fetid air. He went back to his cot, stretched 
out on top of the coarse blanket. Through the hours he heard 
the night moans, the men crying out in their sleep; 

‘Mama.’ ‘Mary.’ 

Five days succeeded five nights. He showed no contagious 
disease. With a dozen new arrivals he was taken to the deputy 
w'..idui's office, pushed into a semicircle in front of a desk. 
The deputy, former head of a Georgia chain gang, barked the 
list of rules and punishments. Gene looked at his comrades, 
black and white, their eyes glazed. 

A guard look him to a storeroom. He was issued with two 
rough white sheets. He was walked along corridors and up 
iron stairs. Fear overlay the penitentiary like a sodden blanket. 

They stopped at Cell House B, Range No. 7, Cell No. 4. 
A crossbar slid back. Two guards with clubs stood behind 
him. The door was unlocked. Gene entered. In the fourteen- 
by -fourteen-foot room were two tiers, each tluce bunks high, 
and at the back, a wash-bowl and toilet. 

It was dusk. The lights had not been turned on. The faces 
of the five men inside the cell were sullen. The door clanged 
behind him. The long bar slid into place. The three guards 
retreated down the stone corridor. 

He felt the tension ease. Someone murmured a greeting. 
For the first *ime since entering the prison he saw a smile. 

A heavy-set man with blue eyes and short cropped hair 
moved his possessions out of a lower bunk, throwing them 
up to the top bed. 
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‘You sleep here. It’s easy in and out, and the straw mat- 
tress ain’t yet too flat.’ 

A redhead sprang from a middle bunk, took the sheets 
from Gene. 

‘Just watch me now. Make it this way to pass inspection.’ 

Huddled over a box playing chequers were a dark- 
complexioned chap and a raw-boned Southern mountaineer. 
The Southerner pulled a box from under a bunk, took out 
his soap and comb, wiped it clean on the inside with his blue 
bandanna. 

‘Use this box now for your things. I’ll find me another 
come to-morrow.’ 

At ten o’clock the lights went out. Gene and his five cell- 
mates bade each other good-night The men rolled and tossed 
on their creaking mattresses. 

Sleepless hours passed. The mountaineer rose from his 
bunk, went to the back of the cell. He had never seen modem 
plumbing until he came to the penitentiary. He stood bare- 
footed on the two outer rims of the toilet bowl, crouched in 
mid-air. The cell was filled with the malodour of his 
droppings. 

Gene thought. In all that chains him to his animal heri- 
tage, how vile is man. 

Then he gazed at the sleeping men who had befriended 
him. 

And yet how high he can soar on the wings of love. 


2 

In the morning he took his place in front of the cell. His 
number was checked by two relays of guards. He marched in 
double file to the mess hall, slid on to a wooden bench be- 
tween his mates. Armed guards patrolled the room. There 
was a heavy, nauseating odour of stale food and rancid grease. 
Mush and coffee were slopped down before him. His throat 
locked. After twenty minutes he was marched out of the mess 
hall. The guard took him to the clothing storage room. His 
job was to sort the socks and shirts as they came from the 
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laundry. The big cement room was already hot and airless. 
His fellow inmates showed him how best to handle his job. 
The work was light. 

At cleven-thiity he was marched to the mess hall for the 
main meal of the day. He received a ladle of beans, some 
bread and what the prisoners called ‘concrete balls’, a com- 
pound of old beef hearts and veiny ox livers. He ate the bread. 

At four o’clock, after work, he was admitted to the stock- 
ade for a half-hour of fresh air. On the thirty-foot wall 
walked the guards with their Winchesters. There was a well- 
worn ^Mth around the yard. Gene circled it slowly, several 
times. A bugle blew. He marched into tlie mess hall. Bread 
and oleo, strong enough to walk, constituted supper. He drank 
a little water. He was then marched back to his cell and locked 
up for the next fourteen hours. 

He perceived that there were two worlds in llie Atlanta 
prison. The first was the. relation of the inmates to their 
guards, who controlled them with their clubs and threats of 
pi'nlsl’mcnt. This workaday prison was brutal and fear- 
crazed, wheie no man ever smiled, But once the men were 
locked in their cells for the night and the guards had vanished, 
a second world emerged. 

He had ccine into a little democracy. The men shared their 
tobacco, cigarette papers, divided evenly the candy or cookies 
received from the outside. Each man carried his share of the 
conversation, then gave his attention to the others; and each 
contributed his gift of belief and sympathy. They had little to 
give each other but kindness; this they gave in abundance. 
Before the lights were out. Gene learned tha* liie heavy-set 
man with the short cropped hair and the German accent had 
been sentenced for having liquor in his boarding house where 
soldiers were quartered. The red-headed Irishman had held 
up a small-town post office. The mountaineer had been con- 
victed of moonshining. The dark-complexioned youth had 
stolen some packages from a freight car. The blonde New 
Yorker had used the mails to defraud. 

The next afternoon, as he passed the discipline barrack, 
he heard his name called. He turned, waved his hand. A guard 
rushed upon him, his club upraised: no one was allowed to 
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give a sign of recognition to a prisoner in the punishment 
block. The guard took his number, told him that he would 
be reported to the warden. 

‘If I have broken a rule.’ replied Gene, ‘I am prepared to 
take the consequences.’ 

Back in his cell, he found his mates worried about him: 
punishment for this offence was the Hole, a dark cement cell 
where he would have to sleep on the stone floor and live on 
bread and water. 

Warden Fred G. Zerbst enjoyed a reputation for fair deal- 
ing with his charges. Since this was Gene’s first offence, he 
was not put in the Hole, but instead lost his first-class privi- 
lege of writing and receiving a one-page letter each week. He 
could now write and receive only two letters a month. This 
was a hardship. Since no socialist newspapers, magazines or 
books were permitted in the penitentiary, he was cut off even 
more completely from his family, and from his comrades on 
the outside. The popular magazines in the library and the ex- 
purgated edition of the daily Atlanta newspaper did not afford 
him much critical comment on the unworkable peace treaties 
being bludgeoned together in Europe. 

One day in the stockade a prisoner brushed against him, 
murmured his apologies and moved on; only then did he 
realize that a wad of tightly pressed clippings had been thrust 
into his hand. His unknown friend was a clerk in the front 
office who had rescued the clippings from the socialist news- 
papers mailed to Gene and thrown into the wastebasket by 
the guards. From these articles he learned that a wilful group 
within the United States Senate was sabotaging the League of 
Nations, the one hope of the world for lasting peace. 

On Sunday morning he was marched to compulsory 
chapel. He stood for a moment at the end of a row, behind 
his mates, not knowing whether there would be space left for 
him to sit down on that particular bench. A guard rushed at 
him, swinging his club. 

‘Sit down there!’ 

He then listened to a sermon on the need for the prisoners 
to reform and follow the teachings of Christ. 

Two weeks passed. He was able to eat nothing but a little 
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bread and water. At night he lay awake gasping for air in the 
stifling cell, his eyt $ sunk deep into his head. The skin of his 
face became taui. The prison was stronger than he; he had 
neither the will nor the desire to fight it. 

One night he saw mysterious preparations going on in his 
cell. The dark chap spread himself across the front bars. The 
Irishman and the mountaineer brought forth paper and sticks 
from under their mattress. The blonde New Yorker started a 
fire in the toilet bowl. The German emerged with a piece of 
steak Over the flame the steak was cooked, then set out on 
a clean piece of paper. The fire was flushed down the drain. 

Two men stood between Gene and the corridor, shielding 
him from view. The steak was the most delicious he had ever 
tasted. 

Prisoners rarely gave confidences because of the scourge 
of the squealer, who ran to the warden’s office with the 
slightest piece of information in the hope of gaining extra 
privileges. Yet Gene’s companions sat on the bunks opposite 
tellmg nini about the convict employees in the kitchen, who 
paid one hundred dollars each to the guards for their jobs, 
stole the best foods and resold them to the prisoners for 
tobacco, the legal tender within the walls. No fruits or fresh 
vegetables were considered necessary to the prisoners’ diet, 
and the dairy products disappeared in the graft chain en route 
from the prison farm. 

The guards were engaged in an omnipresent conspiracy 
to defraud; the few valuables Gene had brought to the peni- 
tentiary had been stolen by the guard who took his clothing. 
Gifts that were sent to him and to the other prisoners; fruit, 
candy, cookies, cigarettes, pipes, tobacco, books, toilet 
articles, greenbacks: little or nothing reached the prisoners. 

The following noon he was summoned to the warden’s 
office, where he found a pleasant-looking man who introduced 
himself as Denver S. Dickerson, superintendent of federal 
prisons. 

T have ju.t completed my inspection of Atlanta, and 
before I left I thought I would ask you how you are faring 
down here.’ 

‘For myself I have no complaints, Mr. Dickerson,’ Gene 
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replied. ‘But for my mates in here. I have. What is the sense of 
forcing men to go to religious services, and then have the 
guards stand over them with clubs? How can the teachings of 
Christ make their way into such a fear-laden room?’ 

‘I hadn’t thought of it that way.’ 

‘And why, in these long, hot Southern nights, must the 
men be locked up immediately after supper to stifle in their 
cells? Why couldn’t they have an hour out in the yard for 
exercise and relaxation? That little privilege would improve 
the health and morale of your inmates a thousandfold.’ 

Mr. Dickerson rose, said, ‘That makes sense. I will see 
what I can do when I get back to Washington.’ 

Two weeks later an order came through from the Depart- 
ment of Justice, granting the men an extra hour in the yard 
after supper. Gene found himself devoured by the eyes of the 
prisoners as he walked around the beaten path of the 
stockade. 


3 

By the end of summer he looked like a walking cadaver. 
Each morning he awakened feeling a little weaker. He now 
had difficulty concealing from his mates the fact that he could 
barely keep up the pace in the marching lines. Sometimes 
he had to grip the edge of his workbench to keep from faint- 
ing. 

He-had only one desire left, and that was to see Kate, to 
find those few precious words which might reassure her of his 
devotion, and earn her forgiveness for the pain he had caused 
her. He knew how much he was asking of her. how difficult it 
would be for her to visit the Federal penitentiary, yet he 
felt he had to see her just once more. 

When he was put back on first-class privileges, he wrote 
urging her to make the trip just as soon as she could. 

Kate’s note, telling him that she would visit Atlanta on 
the first of the month, brought him great happiness. His com- 
rades wanted stories about Kate, and so he told them of how 
she had come to Woodstock to spend the last three months 
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of his sentence with him; of how he had awakened at the 
Mayo Clinic to find her sitting at his bedside; of how she 
made him soft-boiled eggs and tea whenever he had a 
stomach-ache. These were good things, good to remember 
and good to tell. 

He counted the hours as they slowly passed. On the day 
before her arrival he found a shirt and pair of trousers on his 
bunk which had been bleached almost white, and pressed to a 
razor sharpness. When he awakened in the morning the Irish- 
man was sitting on a box, rubbing black polish into his rough 
prisoi. Doots. 

Kate’s train was due into the station at nine. Gene had 
suggested that she come out to the prison at noon. After his 
morning’s work he secured special permission to take a 
shower. Following the noon meal he returned to his cell for 
the regular lockup, shaved carefully and donned the starched 
uniform. A messenger summoned him. 

‘You are wanted in the warden’s office.’ 

riv; walked downstairs, his heart beating wildly. Warden 
Zerbst handed him a telegram. 

TERRIBLY SORRY STOP MOMENTARILY ILL 
STOP MUST POSTPONE TRIP STOP LOVE 

KATE. 

He bad no memory of leaving the warden’s office, trud- 
ging down the long corridor or up the steel stairs to his cell 
block. His mates did not have to be told what had happened. 
They saw him sway, his face green, his eyes closed. They 
caught him before he fell, took off bis almost- v^hite coat and 
trousers, the polished boots, and put him in his bunk. Then 
they sat owl-eyed on the edge of their bunks watching 
his body quiver. No one spoke. No one summoned the 
doctor. 

When the bell rang for them to go back to work they told 
the guard that he was ill and had best be left alone. 

How crucl'y he bad deceived himself, imagining that Kate 
would come, that her visit would prove to themselves and the 
world that they were together at the end, not separated by a 
thousand miles of earth or a thousand fathoms of beliefs. He 
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felt that on his own strength and of his own will power he 
eould never get out of the bunk again. 

The bolt in his cell was shot back. Someone stood over him. 

‘You are wanted. You got a visitor.’ 

Kate had come after all! He did not know from what hid- 
den resource the strength appeared. In a few moments he was 
dressed again, had made his way past the cell blocks, down 
the steel stairs and through the administration corridor. He 
stepped into the reception room. The guard rose from the 
head of the table, motioned him to a seat. Gene walked 
around the table and slid into the chair. But this was not his 
wife sitting across from him. 

‘Gloria,’ he murmured. 

The guard mumbled in a monotone, ‘Keep your hands in 
view. Speak in a clear voice so that all conversations can be 
heard. Nothing must be passed between the visitor and the 
prisoner.’ 

Gene did not hear the sounds washing against his ear. He 
saw that Gloria’s golden hair had turned white, that her eyes 
were dark, saddened. 

She smiled. The darkness and defeat disappeared from 
her eyes. They were young and green again. 

‘Theodore wired me Kate couldn’t come. He was afraid 
that you might take the disappointment too hard. Oh, Gene, 
it’s wonderful to see you.’ 

‘Theo shouldn’t have done that . . . but, Gloria, you can’t 
know how wonderful it is to see you again.’ 

Gloria leaned across the table, extending her hands. The 
guard lay his club between them. She clenched her fists 
against her bosom, pushing hard against the table. 

‘Where are you living now?’ he asked. 

‘In New York.’ 

‘That’s a long ride from Atlanta.’ 

‘Gene, there’s been a report that you are dying.’ 

‘As Mark Twain said, the report is exaggerated.’ 

She studied his shrunken face, the veins standing out like 
cords in his neck, his fleshless hands. 

‘Oh, Gene, there’s hardly enough of you left to make a 
successful denial! What have they been doing to you?’ 
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He was silent for a moment, then asked, ‘How are Paid 
and Imogene?’ 

‘Imogene is Pne. She has three children now. And Paul 
had an eighty-second birthday last month. I bought him a 
new blue velvet smoking jacket’ 

They gazed at each other, their thoughts travelling back 
over the years. 

‘You are letting them kill you.’ she said in a low, intense 
tone. ‘Gene, you mustn’t let brute force conquer you. No 
matte< ''ow many years it takes, you have got to walk out 
that door with your head high and a smile on your face.’ 

Her words came now in a passionate torrent. 

‘I know how sick you are. and how disgusted with this 
hate-torn world. But if you die in prison, your gaolers will 
know they can destroy anyone who opposes them. It is too 
late for you to give up. So many of your comrades are in 
prisons all over the countr/; you mustn’t fail them. They say. 
“If s'xtv-five-year-old Gene Debs can take it, so can we’’.’ 

‘But it's not a matter of choice. Gloria. As long as my 
heart continues to beat 1 will stay dlive . . .’ 

‘No, no. Gene, you are the master. If you say you arc 
going to remain alive, you will. If you are happy because the 
day you walk out of this prison alive you defeat the war- 
mongers, the secret police, the violence, yes, and the prisons 
with their walls and bars, then your heart will be well, you 
will put flesh back on your bones. No matter how many years 
tliey keep you in here, they will never be able to kill you.’ 

The guard rose, nodded toward the door. 

Time’s up, lady.’ 

They stood opposite each other, their eyes holding fast. 

‘I’ve got a job in one of the bookstores. As soon as I can 
save enough money, I will be down again. 

She went to the door, then turned for one last look. 

‘Wait for me Gene. I’ll be back just as soon as I possibly can.’ 

That evening the mountaineer fell ill. When the trusty 
came on his nightly round with the pail of epsom salts, the 
sick man took a strong dose. During the night his appendix 
burst. He died the next morning. 

Again Gene was summoned to the warden’s office. Stand- 
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ing with Warden Zerbst were several newspapermen from 
Atlanta. In a corner was Dr. John C. Weaver, ihc prison 
physician. Warden Zerbst seemed upset. 

‘You are causing us a good deal of trouble. Debs.’ 

‘I’m sorry. What have I done now?’ 

‘You’ve died. We buried you in the prison cemetery be- 
yond the stockade. The Department of Justice has been on 
the telephone from Washington all morning, and tliese news- 
papermen refuse to leave until 1 prove that you are alive.’ 

‘Gentlemen, I did not die; that was another man in my 
cell. Tell your readers that I have rarely been more alive 
than I am at this moment.* 

The newspaper reporters asked a few qiicstiors, then de- 
parted. The Department of Justice had ordered that Gene’s 
heart be examined. Dr. Weaver unbuttoned Gene’s shirt, took 
out his stethoscope. He turned to Warden Zerbst. 

‘His heart is in bad shape. We had better put him in the 
hospital.’ 

‘There is nothing wrong with my heart that hasn’t been 
wrong with it for the pa.U fifteen years,’ said Gene. ‘As long 
as I am in this prison I want to remain in my cell with the 
other men.’ 

‘This is a penitentiary.’ flared Dr. Weaver. ‘When the 
warden orders you into the hospital, you go.’ 

The doctor stormed out. Warden Zerbst sighed. 

‘Why couldn’t they have sent you to Leavenworth? Why 
did I have to get you?’ 

He went to the chair behind his desk. 

‘Debs, 1 want you to think over this matter of moving 
permanently into the hospital. Some of those men arc suffer- 
ing pretty badly. Here’s a pass to the medical building.’ 

Gene went through the stockade to the hospital, then 
walked slowly through the wards. There was an aged prisoner 
with one arm amputated, the other paralysed. Next to him was 
a prisoner suffering from locomotor ataxia. A third had gone 
blind. There were men recovering from major operations, 
with half their insides removed; there were men with broken 
skulls and broken legs and broken hearts; there were con- 
sumption wards, venereal disease wards, insane wards, dope- 



addict wards. And there were the ‘kick-off rooms, with men 
in their last agonized hours. These were the hopeless ones; 
they would die here without a relative or friend by their side, 
be buried in a rough pine coffin in the neglected burial-ground 
behind the stockade. 

It was lockup time when he left the hospital and trudged 
across the yard, his heart sick wtih pain. Gloria was right, 
but she had posed only half the problem. How much work 
there was to be done here, among his new comrades. Was not 
the wr rM a vast prison, edged with barbed wire and high 
stone walls and mounted guards with guns? Mankind had 
always been a prisoner of the society he had created for him- 
self, walled in by hatred, dissension, bitterness, avarice. Yet if 
brotherhood could penetrate to these trapped men, forced to 
live like beasts; if brotherhood could batter down the walls of 
brutality and greed, then perhaps there was still some hope 
for mankind on the outsider. 

He would live. He would serve. And in the end would 
walk out the front gate of the prison, his head high. 

All men are brothers. If only they knew it. 
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The kick-off room had an iron bed, a small wooden table 
and chair. The walls and floor were of grey cement, but there 
was a window overlooking the yard. His food was cooked on 
the range rather than steam-boiled, and everyone in the hos- 
pital was allowed a daily quota of eggs, midc, fruit and 
vegetables. The pain around his heart gradually lessened; in 
its place came a sense of buoyancy. 

On his first night in the hospital he learned tlie meaning 
of ‘cold turkey’. A young drug addict had been put in a room 
across the hall, his supply of the cocaine cut off abruptly. 
Gene was awakened by the most gruesome shrieks. He slipped 
into his trousers and shoes, found the young chap raving like 
a madman, his eyes rolling in their sockets, begging to be 
saved one moment and pleading for death the next. He was 
up until dawn trying to ease the man’s suffering. During the 



nights that followed, twenty new drug addicts were brought 
to the hospital. Since they had no physical disease, no broken 
bones, the doctors and convict nurses ignored them, yet they 
seemed as genuinely ill as anyone else in the hospital. 

By the end of the first week he had ample reason to wish 
he was back in his own cell block: the incessant spying on 
sick men, the sadism of the guards, all this turned the hos- 
pital into a prison within a prison. One afternoon, as he sat 
reading at his table, he heard the thud of a club on a human 
head. He rushed into the corridor to find a prisoner mes- 
senger on the floor, blood streaming from his head. 

Gene pulled the man to his feet, helped him down to Dr. 
Weaver to have his head sewed up. then sent messenger 
for Warden Zerbst. The warden looked at the injured man, 
interrogated the guard, discharged him on the spot. Gene 
poured forth the grievances and the agonies of the men in the 
hospital. He drew from the warden an admission that these 
sick men had no way of escape, nor any way of helping other 
prisoners to escape. Why then could not the more gentle of 
the guards be assigned td the hospital, all clubs and terrorism 
banished, so that men who were sick in body could at least 
have their hearts and heads working for their recovery? He 
urged that Jimmie Higgins, the only guard in Atlanta who 
refused to carry a club, be brought over to replace the dis- 
charged guaid; pleaded for permission for the sick to write 
as many letters as they were able, and to receive all mail 
which might reach the penitentiary. 

‘Your hospital has all the latest equipment and modem 
drugs,’ he told the warden and the doctor. ‘Whatever can be 
done scientifically for the men is done fast and well. But there 
is no jar on your pharmacy shelf labelled Kindness, and with- 
out this one catalytic most of your other drugs are valueless.’ 

They agreed to give Gene’s method a trial. Jimmie Higgins 
was put in charge of the hospital guards. All clubs were 
banished. Gene was permitted to wheel the convalescents on 
to the sun porch in the afternoon, there to write letters for 
them, hear their stories of home and family, encourage them 
to think and plan ahead to a new life when they were released. 
Men who believed that they were dying, and who might have 
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died from that belief, took new courage, developed new faith. 

Then one of his first cellmates, the New Yorker con- 
victed of .mg the mails to defraud, became ill; his gaU 
bladder was to.be removed. Gene had come to love the man 
for die gentleness of his nature, for his love of literature and 
music. He was eligible for parole; Gene felt that if the parole 
could be granted at once and the man sent back to his home 
fci the operation, he would have an excellent chance to 
recovci He filled out the parole blanks, wrote a history of 
the mi . case, and persuaded the warden to send the papers 
to Washington by special deliveiy. But the authorities were 
adamant. Parole was refused. The man went under the sur- 
geon’s knife, knowing that even if he recovered he would have 
to spend several more years in the penitentiary. 

All that day Gene sat by his friend’s bedside, watching 
him grow paler, less able to breathe. By evening he was dead. 

The following morning the wife and two children arrived, 
ft was Gene’s task to comfort them, to make preparations for 
shipping il'.c body back home. As the widow and children left 
the prison grounds Gene asked himself: What was his offence? 
For forty-five years he lived a good and a clean life, then he 
took bad advice and used the mails to defraud. We never 
gave him a chance to make good his mistake. We killed him for 
his first offence. Is that the purpose of prisons, to destroy 
human beings? 

His months of intimate association with the men in 
Atlanta had convinced him that the inmates of prisons, in 
point of character, intelligence and habits, compared favour- 
ably with any similar number of persons outside the prison 
walls. Warden 2^rbst agreed with him that seventy-five per 
cent of the prisoners were decent, self-respecting men who had 
made a mistake. Even the hardened, vicious residue Gene 
believed to be more sick in mind than evil in spirit 

He now had another reason to survive his sentence. Once 
he was released, he would spend whatever time was left to 
him writing and lecturing against the brutalities of the prison 
system. During the evenings, when the hospital was quiet, he 
sat at his desk, drawing up the indictment: the prison was 
essentially an institution for the punishment of the poor; the 
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rich generally managed to buy their way out of the toils of the 
law; the vast majority of the crimes for which men were sent 
to prison were committed against property; it was society 
itself which created conditions leading to crime, for poverty 
bred misery and misery bred crime; and it was from the slums 
that most prisoners were recruited. Once the scourge of 
property was banished from the earth, the penitentiary would 
be remembered as a relic of a barbarous age: for man was 
the only animal that constructed a cage for his neighbour, 
and put him in it. 
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Even the incorrigibles. Gene believed, the squealers and 
wolves who perverted the young, defenceless convicts to 
sodomy, had been bent that way by the ignorance and poverty 
in which they had been raised, and the hardships inside the 
penitentiary walls. One of the worst scourges of the prison 
was the foul language, -so vile that it destroyed what little 
human dignity was left to felons. Burly Sam Moore, in Atlanta 
for life on a murder conviction, was the worst of these offen- 
ders; even now he was in the Hole for striking a guard who 
had tried to silence him. Gene asked Warden Zerbst for per- 
mission to visit Sam in the Hole. The warden was aghast. 

‘That Negro would strangle you to death. Debs. He’s more 
beast than human.’ 

‘I 'don’t think so. Warden. Anyway, I’d like to risk it.’ 

The guard opened the heavy iron door. Gene took a step 
forward. The metal crashed behind him. He blinked his eyes 
in the crepuscle. There was a form huddled in a comer, half 
lying on the floor. 

Gene stood still. Sam did not know anyone was in the cell. 
Gene walked toward the creature who lay half conscious after 
his week in solitary. He stood over Sam in silence. If he made 
one wrong move, Sam might spring at his throat with those 
gorilla-like hands. 

Sam opened his eyes. Gene saw the white eyeballs, filled 
with hatred and the desire to destroy. Neither man spoke. 
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Gene lowered himsei to the floor, his back against the cold 
wall. Sam’s eyes ne cr left his face: wide eyes, wary, danger- 
ous. Slowly Gene iaised his arm, rested his flnger-tips on the 
other man’s shoulder. Sam’s flesh quivered. For an instant 
Gene thought he was going to spring. Then, with a deep 
moan, Sam’s body relaxed. Gene allowed his hand to rest 
more firmly on the man’s shoulder. 

No word was spoken. They did not even look at each 
other. They sat together in the quiet darkness. 

The »uard opened the door. 

‘Time’s up.’ 

Only then did Sam and Gene look at each other. 

‘I thought you might be lonesome in here, Sam. That’s 
why I asked the warden to let me come for this little visit. 
I’ll ask him again to-morrow.’ 

The following afternoon, when the heavy door was pushed 
inward, and Gene slipped through the crack, he found Sam 
Moore standing up, waiting for him. Gene put out his hand. 
Sam pressed it in his own. 

‘I didn’t think you come. Why you come?’ 

‘I wanted to be with you, Sam.’ 

‘Why? Everyone hates me. Every time I do something, 
they try to kill me.’ 

‘I don’t hate you, Sam. We are all brothers in misfortune 
here.’ 

‘You call me your brother? A black man? A murderer?’ 

‘There is as much good in you, Sam, as there is in me. 
You've just never had a chance to show it.’ 

Sam let out a violent string of foul curses wnieh included 
the courts, the judges, the white race, prison officials, every- 
one whom Sam conceived to be his enemy. 

‘Too late now to see what’s good in Sam Moore. 

‘It’s never too late until we’re dead, Sam. I just hate to think 
of you using that fine body of yours as a sewer from which 
to emit such filthy words.’ 

Sam stood clenching and unclenching his fists. 

‘You don’t like for me to swear?’ 

‘No, Sam, because I think it hurts you. Just as your 
quarrelling and your violence hurts you.’ 
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Sam turned away, went to the back wall, stood staring at 
it wide-eyed, breathing stertorously. After a time he returned, 
walked to the steel door, began pounding on it. 

The guard opened the door. 

Sam said, T want to see the warden.’ 

’Quiet down,’ said the guard, raising his club. 

Gene stepped between Sam and the guard. 

‘Please ask Warden Zerbst to come here.’ 

The warden arrived, followed by two deputies. Gene 
and Sam had remained locked in the cell. They had not 
spoken. 

‘What was it you wanted. Sam?’ asked the warden. 

‘There ain’t no more filthy language coming out’n me, Mr. 
Warden, nor no more fighting nor trouble, neither.’ 

‘What’s causing the change?’ asked the warden. 

‘Mr. Debs jest asked me to.’ replied Sam simply. ‘There’s 
as much difference between him and other people as between 
mud and ice-cream.’ 

On the way back to the administration offices Warden 
Zerbst commented, ‘We have less sullenness and insubordina- 
tion in this prison since you came here. Debs. I even believe 
that Sam Moore will improve.’ 

‘Warden, I have seen.mild-tempered and gentle men made 
vicious by harshness. I have also seen the toughest specimens 
of what you call “bad men’’ softened and made gentle by a 
kind word, by the touch of a friendly hand. Take the clubs 
away from your guards. Warden Zerbst, and train them to 
treat the prisoners as human beings. Within a week you will 
find the morale of the whole prison changed. 

He was now given a pass which admitted him to all parts 
of the penitentiary. His hours were mortgaged far in advance, 
particularly for Saturdays and Sundays when the prisoners 
had the freedom of the yards, could sit next to him in the 
stands, watching the ball game, and tell him how they had 
been framed, or unjustly handled, secure his advice on how 
best to appeal to the Department of Justice. 

There were almost ffiree thousand men in Atlanta. He 
tried to know every last one of them, to call them by their 
first names, to have a smile and a kind word when they 
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passed. When they jroke the rules and lost their privileges, 
they came to him to intercede. He pleaded for them with the 
‘fixer’, the deputy wardens, Warden Zerbst When rain swept 
the prison yarjl and they were confined to their damp, cold 
cells, when oppression and defeatism ran through them like 
dysentery and they shouted at each other, ‘You’re just a God- 
damned convict with a number on the tail of your shirt,’ he 
organized entertainments to help them take their minds off 
themselves. When men grew desperate because they had lost 
theii privileges and could not receive mail from wives or 
childrci., he passed the word to the grapevine so that letters 
were smuggled in. 

When Superintendent Dickerson came again, he told him 
what the badly prepared, tasteless food did to the physical 
and mental health of the prison. When his letters from Theo- 
dore told him of packages, that had been sent to him. but 
which he had never received: cake, candy, fruit, tobacco, 
cash, he organized an espionage ring among the trusties and 
cau"iit ti'C guards selling the prisoners’ gifts. The culprits were 
discharged; alter that, the inmates received their boxes. The 
amount of cash that a prisoner could have credited to his 
account each month was rigidly limited so that no ‘plut’ could 
buy his way tliiough the penitentiary, but the men who had 
neither family nor friends on the outside had no way of 
getting a dollar bill with which to buy tobacco. Gene’s 
comrades from all over the world sent him money, think- 
ing it might ease his lot. This money he divided among 
the accounts of those prisoners whose destitution was a 
burden. 

He found himself on the end of a continuous smuggling 
line. He would return to his room from an errand to discover 
shirts from which the prison blue had been bleached out, a 
chicken leg wrapped in a napkin, a box of candy, a bottle of 
malted milk, a bag of pipe tobacco. He knew that it was a 
sacrifice for the men to give away their few luxuries, yet he 
also sensed hov’ much enduring satisfaction they received 
from the giving. He indulged himself with the tobacco; the 
other gifts he passed on to the patients in the hospital. There 
was one gift that came from the outside which brought him 
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unending gratification: a large framed photograph sent by 
Clarissa Hanford, showing her with her husband and two 
handsome sons. 

Theodore came down for Christmas. The brothers had a 
joyful reunion, feasting their eyes on each other after the long 
separation. Then Theodore told him about Gertrude and 
Marguerite, and the home on Ohio Street. Gertrude had sent 
him a box of cookies. Their sisters were well; a nephew had 
married. They had sent him an enormous coffee-cake made 
from Daisy’s favourite recipe. 

Kate, too, seemed to be bearing up all right; she had 
sent him a new meerschaum pipe; and even her half-brothers 
were behaving generously. They had signed the petition for 
his release, and when they had learned that Tneodore was 
coming to see him, they loaded him with packages of candy 
and tobacco. 

‘Well, what do you know!’ exclaimed Gene. 

Only the news about the comrades was disheartening! 
Victor Berger, who was appealing his twenty-year sentence 
for his anti-war stand, bad been denied the seat in Congress 
to which his constituents had elected him. Five prominent 
Socialists who had been elected to the New York state legis- 
lature were ejected from, the Capitol. Kate Richards O’Hare, 
an editor of the Rip-Saw, and mother of four young children, 
was serving in the Missouri state penitentiary. The Allies had 
won the war, but President Wilson could not forgive the 
Socialists who had opposed him. 

Gene asked how things were going in the office, whether 
enough money was coming in for Theodore to pay the bills 
and keep up his home. Theodore replied that Socialist head- 
quarters in New York and Chicago were sending him a good- 
sized cheque each month. 

‘My dear old pard,’ murmured Gene, ‘every time you tell 
a lie your few remaining hairs stand on end. How much have 
you gone in debt so far?’ 

About a thousand dollars. But I’m not worried: I have 
several good offers to take you on a lecture tour when you 
get out of this pen. The Bell Syndicate wants a series on your 
life in prison. All you have to do is promise not to insert any 
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political propaganda. They will sign the contract the day you 
are released.’ 

I’ve got some of those articles written, but I tell you, boy, 
they’re not gding to like them.’ 

‘We’re getting the amnesty move under way,’ continued 
Theodore. ‘A good many of the Socialist locals are coming 
back into existence. Now that the war is over, some of the 
trade unions you helped organize arc beginning to thin k maybe 
you don’t belong in a federal penitentiary after all. The public 
is also beginning to feel that nobody gained much from the 
war . . . except the munitions makers. We’re circulating 
hundreds of petitions throughout the country for you . . .’ 

‘Now, look here, Theo,’ interrupted Gene, his eyes flash- 
ing, ‘I don’t want anyone working for amnesty for me unless 
the petitions include every last socialist still in gaol.’ 

‘Get off your soapbox, 'boss. If enough pressure is put on 
President Wilson and he his to release you, he will never be 
able to keep the other comrades in gaol. We are using you as 
a spearhead." 

By the time he had been in prison for a year the volume 
of his mail had risen to a hundred letters a week. The warden 
permitted him to read them and jot a line on the margin 
before forwarding them to Theodore for answering. Comrades 
from every state in the union made the long journey to 
Atlanta to see him. 

He had never told Kate of his disappointment over her 
failure to visit him. He put all hope of such a meeting out of 
his mind, never mentioning it in his letters to her. All this 
made his astonishment the more acute when she informed him 
she was coming to Atlanta to be with him on the first anni- 
versary of his imprisonment. He thanked her for her offer, 
but told her that Atlanta was stifling in June, that he was well 
and happy and did not wish to subject her to the ordeal. Kate 
replied calmly that she was not afraid of the heat, that she 
was terribly disj'essed at having failed him the first time, 
that Gene could expect to see her on June fourteenth. 

In the following weeks her letters told of all the friends 
who had brought gifts to her to take down to Atlanta, the 
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name of the train she was travelling on. even the number of 
her compartment. Where before his happiness at his wife’s 
coming had been couched in terms of his own illness and 
need, this time it was a matter of joy in hef strength and 
determination, her will to surmount her fear of entering a 
federal prison. He was glad now that she had not come the 
first time, when she would have seen him hopeless, ill, when 
all they could have said to each other was a tearful good-bye. 

The blow fell on the evening before her expected arrival, 
in the form of a special-delivery letter: rambling, incoherent, 
ink-splotched where tears had fallen, with every re; son given 
except the real one: that at the last moment she simply could 
not face it, could not walk into a penitentiary, see her husband 
in a felon’s garb. 

He lay awake all night, watching the flashlights of the 
patrolling guards on the walls. Kafc wasn’t coming now; Kate 
would never come, not even if he served out the full ten years 
of his sentence . . . not even if they were never to sec each 
other again. It was well that Kate’s house was solid, that she 
was happy within the walls she had built for herself. His work, 
his life, what was left of it, could no longer hurt her, and when 
he passed on she would close her consciousness to it, even as 
she closed her ears to tile things she did not want to hear. 
She would remember only the tall thirty-year-old who had 
walked her home over the darkened railroad tracks, while her 
thoughts sang, I am Kate Metzel and you are Eugene V. 
Debs. I am an attractive young woman, and you are an attrac- 
tive young man. We both live in Terre Haute. I am a superior 
creature and you are a superior creature . . . 

His unionism ... his socialism. For Kate Debs it would 
be as though they had never existed. 


One of the early socialists, Joe Coldwcll, arrived in At- 
lanta. Like Gene, he had been convicted of opposing the war. 
He brought confidential news from the outside world, and 
much of it Gene found disastrous: the depleted Socialist party 
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had once again split The left-wingers, the men who believed 
in force and violence, had formed the American Communist 
party and aligned ^emselves with the Bolshevik Third 
International. • 

The split was such a severe blow that Gene sent word to 
the remaining socialists urging them to make common cause 
with the communists. However, it did not take him long to 
learn that co-operation with the communists was an impossi- 
bility. The very first purpose of the local communists was to 
destroy the socialist movement in America because it offered 
a similar goal, but offered it in terms of gradual evolution, of 
freedom of the individual to think and act as he pleased, and 
to develop a design for an American future which would 
emerge indigenously from American character. 

Gene saw that the nature of American radicalism in the 
United States would now undergo a change. The socialists had 
insisted upon working inside the framework of the legal 
system ami the Constitution. They had tolerated no thought 
or programme which advocated violence, illegality, sabotage 
or destruction of human rights. The* people might claim they 
were misguided; but not once in the twenty-four years of their 
existence could inyone show them attempting to by-pass 
orderly procedure or disrupt the democratic processes. 

But these communists, they were something new in the 
life of a country which had been founded and sustained for 
almost the single purpose of freedom of thought and action. 
This new radical looked not to his own mind or his own 
judgment, nor to a majority vote of the American reople for 
his course. Blindly, obediently, he took his shifting orders 
from the Third International in Moscow, whose purpose, 
openly published, was to conquer the world for Russian com- 
munism. The local communists despised the entire ethic of 
the Western world, declaring it tc be a vast fraud perpetuated 
by capitalists to keep themselves in power. Then they them- 
selves could lie, defraud, deceive, even murder on the grounds 
that the end justnied the means. They worked underground, 
their organization and activities secret. It was impossible to 
get them to reveal their membership, the source of their in- 
come or the scope of their activities. Their motto was ‘Ruin, 
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and then rule!’ This was De Leonism all over again: the 
arbitrary dictatorship of a tyrant who ruled, allegedly, for the 
well-being of his subjects. 

Gene knew that from this day forward the socialist would 
be the conservative element in American radicalism. 

Sam Moore kept his promise. Gene taught the illiterate 
man how to read and write, and Sam painstakingly passed on 
his hard-won knowledge to the other Negroes in the prison. 
Encouraged by his progress with Sam. Gene began to organize 
classes for the evening period. New and humanitarian chap- 
lains were assigned to Atlanta; they were successful in bring- 
ing to the penitentiary interesting lecturers whose tours 
brought them to that city, and such fine singers as Geraldine 
Farrar. When Samuel Gompers arrived in Atlanta for an 
A. F. of L. convention, he was, invited to speak to the 
prisoners. 

Gene joined the thousand men who crowded into the 
dining-hall to listen to the talk. As he sat on the hard bench 
he recalled his first visit with Samuel Gompers in New York, 
just before the Haymarket Riots in 1886. when Gompers was 
formulating his plans for an American Federation of Labour. 
Some thirty-five years had passed since then, and as Gene 
looked up at short, squat Gompers with his well-cut clothes 
and his air of self-confidence, he thought of what a power 
Sam had become in the world. Despised and feared in 1886 
as a radical leader of unionism, he had now become respec- 
table and sought after, a frequenter of the While House. While 
he himself had become a frequenter of prisons. 

It all seemed rather strange. 


7 

As spring came on, and with it the season of political 
conventions, a strong movement swept through the socialist 
ranks to nominate him again for the presidency. At first he 
resisted, saying: 

‘Why nominate a man who can’t campaign?’ 
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Always he received the same answer: 

‘You can bring old members back into the fold and unite 
the factions within the party.’ 

One day in May the notification committee applied for 
permission to visit Gene in a body. Gene stood at the end of 
the waiting-room. Warden Zerbst entered with Seymour Sted- 
man, candidate for vice-president, who would have to stage 
the nation-wide campaign; Otto Branstetter, national secretary 
of the Socialist party: James Oneal, William Feigenbaiun, 
Joseph Phoden, Madge Patton Stephens, Samuel M. CasUe- 
ton, Julius Gerber and David Karsner, reporter of the New 
York Daily Call. Gene motioned for them all to sit down at 
the long table. 

James Oneal rose, spread some papers out and began to 
speak: 

‘Comrade Debs, we have made this journey formally to 
notify you of your nomination for the presidency by the 
Socialist party. In the struggle of humanity for liberation, its 
advance couriers have often spoken from a felon’s cell. You 
defended the human mind unchained, and the right of un- 
gagged expression of opinion. You incarnated the best ideals 
and traditions of American history, and the hopes of 
humanity. In the name of the Socialist party of the United 
States, and many thousands of liberty-loving men and women, 
we tender this nomination to you.’ 

‘Comrade Oneal, and Comrades,’ replied Gene, ‘you will 
understand that in my situation I am imable, because of prison 
rules, to issue any formal acceptance of this nomination. Our 
purpose should be to state the principles of the party clearly 
to the people. We are in politics not to get votes but to de- 
velop power to emancipate the working class. Yet I am 
opposed to dictatorship in every form. We are for freedom 
and equal rights. The communists denounce me as a traitor. 
That doesn’t matter. I shall not denounce them. 

‘It was in the socialist movement that I found myself. It 
gave me my ideals and my inspiration. Rest assured my spirit 
breathes through the bars. Your devotion has sustained me in 
every hour of trial and darkness. Until my last breath I shall 
remember you with gratitude and love.’ 
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It was time for the group to leave. They went out the 
front steps of the penitentiary where newsreel men, camera- 
men and resporters were waiting. Gene saw almost a hundred 
of his comrades thronged solidly on the sidewalk. He stood 
on top of the steps. A group of children came up to him. 
carrying flowers. It was the first time he had seen a child in 
a year. 

The newsreel men ground their cameras. Then Warden 
Zerbst pushed the steel door open. Gene gave one hearty wave 
to his friends. The gate closed behind him. 

It was afternoon lockup time when he walked back through 
the cell blocks. Hands were extended to him from between 
cell bars, from all directions. When he got out to the stockade 
he was surrounded by a group which made stumbling little 
speeches of congratulations. He was assured that he would 
sweep every precinct in the penitentiary. That afternoon, to 
bis astonishment. Gene saw that a great many of the prisoners 
had campaign buttons stuck into their shirts: Otto Branstettcr 
had filled Joe Cold well’s pocket with them before he left. 

The crowding, the deteriorated food, the dampness and 
cold had made the men dispirited and quarrelsome. Now that 
they had a presidential candidate in their midst, the prisoners 
walked with a lighter step and a sparkle in their eyes: their 
status and dignity had been raised. 

Letters came to Gene from every part of the country 
assuring him that President Wilson would release him from 
prison foj the number of months necessary to stage his nation- 
wide campaign, but Gene knew Mr. Wilson too well to expect 
any such treatment. He wrote to newspaper friends that being 
in prison saved him many embarrassments, such as being 
obliged to promise a post office to each of the candidates of 
rival factions. When he read that James M. Cox was going to 
make his speeches from the tail end of a train, and Eugene V. 
Debs from his cell, he sent off a note to the newspaper saying 
that at least the voters would know where he stood. 

Having been permitted to release an opening campaign 
statement, he criticized the administration for its failure to 
settle the labour problems at home and the peace problems 
abroad. President Wilson ordered Gene’s statements cut to 
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five hundred words a week, none of which could deal with 
controversial subject .. He wrote the articles in his hospital 
room with pen and ink and mailed them to Theodore in Terre 
Haute, who typed them and sent them to party headquarters 
in Chicago. 

Within a few days his fellow prisoners had clipped from 
home-town papers the statements and picture taken of him in 
front of the spiked bars of the gate, in his worn and badly 
fitting prison garb. The prominence given to his picture and 
weekly ^<^tements gradually led them to believe that he had 
a chance of being elected. They whipped each other into a 
conviction that Eugene V. Debs would be inaugurated as 
president of the United States on the following March, rejoic- 
ing among themselves over the sweeping reforms that he would 
make in the prisons once he had entered the White House. 
Prisoners came up to him^and asked, seriously: 

‘Mr. Debs, if you are elpcted will you pardon me?’ 

‘Indeed I will,’ Gene replied with equal seriousness, ‘if I 
am elected.’ 

The sad moments of the campaign were when abusive 
letters arrived: for the hysteria and violence engendered by 
the war and Attorney-General Palmer’s raids had not yet 
run their course. One correspondent said that he ought to be 
shot; a second wrote that Atlanta was where he belonged, and 
should be kept there the rest of his life; a third expressed 
the hope that the warden would have his naked back lashed 
every day until it bled. 

After his four o’clock supper on Election Dav, he was 
invited to the warden’s office to listen to the returns. Here 
he found newspaper friends and telegraphic equipment con- 
necting them with all parts of America. One of the newspaper- 
men said with a broad grin: 

‘What will be your first official act if you arc elected 
president?’ 

‘He will pardon himself, of course!’ exclaimed David 
Karsner. 

Warden Zerbst asked with a strange smile, ‘I hope you 
have been happy in our little institution, Mr. Debs?’ 

‘Rest assured. Warden,’ replied Gene in the same mock 
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tones, ‘the moment I have pardoned myself, I shall reappoint 
you warden.’ 

By eight o’clock it was clear that Warren G. Harding and 
the Republican party had won the election by a landslide. 
Gene conceded defeat, shook hands all around, thanked 
Warden Zerbst for his kindness, and started back fur the 
hospital. 

Then it was he saw that his fellow prisoners, locked away 
from the world, concentrating on their own overwhelming 
wish for freedom, had actually believed he would be elected, 
that within a matter of days or weeks they would all be out 
of this penitentiary. There were no bright smiles or hands 
pushed through the bars to clasp his; instead he saw tears 
coursing down the cheeks of the disappointed men. saw their 
faces ravaged by chagrin. 

He smiled wistfully: he had , become inured to these 
defeats. 


8 

The discredited Socialist party amassed a million votes. 
From every corner of the nation there arose the cry that a 
man who could receive a million votes from his compatriots 
should not be kept a political prisoner. 

The Socialist campaign machine swung into action to 
secure amnesty for all imprisoned socialists. Petitions were 
circulated everywhere, from the largest cities to the smallest 
farming communities. Pressure was brought on President Wil- 
son from churches, universities, lawyers, writers, doctors, 
scientists, engineers. Nearly every day Gene received a note 
from Theodore, telling of new progress and new hopes that 
all political prisoners would be freed as President Wilson’s 
gesture on Christmas for ‘peace on earth, good will toward 
men’. 

During the early days of December the movement gathered 
so much momentum, and was backed by so many liberal 
newspapers, that Gene allowed himself to be persuaded that 
he would be home in Terre Haute for Christmas dinner. Franz 
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von Rintelen. a German agent convicted of placing fire bombs 
on American ships, had just been pardoned by President Wil- 
son. If the German political prisoners were being released, 
then perhaps the American political prisoners could expect 
their freedom? 

His fellow prisoners concentrated their hopes on Gene: 
once he was released, he would fight their battle in the 
outside world, bring to the attention of the nation the condi- 
tions exi' ting inside the stone walls, secure them quick and 
cquitabL ;views of their cases. 

Christmas Day was looked forward to all year by the 
prisoners, and Christmas dinner of pork, mashed potatoes 
and apple pie was eaten in imagination three hundred times 
instead of the beans and concrete balls of the daily fare. The 
dining-room would be decorated with coloured streamers and 
even the cells would be made festive. There was singing in the 
chapel by choirs from the cjty churches, a motion picture was 
shown, the prisoners were allowed freedom to move about 
and show ilieii gifts to their mates. 

Early Christmas morning Wardeg Zerbst brought Gene an 
Atlanta newspaper. In the centre of the front page, stamped 
across Gene’s picture in his prison garb, was: 

Debs Denied 

The news swept through the prison like a prairie fire, 
burning out the joy of the day, leaving the men’s faces charred 
with disappointment. Only then did Gene realize that it had 
been as child-like for him to think that Woodrow Wilson 
would pardon him as it had been for his fellow prisoners to 
imagine that he would be elected president. 

He could not have the prisoners losing their one great day 
of pleasure. He went from cell block to cell block, putting an 
arm about the shoulder of his comrades. 

‘We’ll have another year together. Why should that make 
you unhappy, if it doesn’t make me unhappy?’ 

When he reached his original cell block, and was sharing 
a box of candy received by one of his mates, he saw a convict 
who had been in Atlanta for the last fourteen years on a 
murder conviction walking up and down the stone corridor in 
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an ill-fitting civilian suit. No one knew his name, but since he 
was the only full-blooded Indian in Atlanta, everyone called 
him ‘Indian’. The commutation of ‘Indian’s’ sentence had 
been President Wilson’s Christmas gift to Atlanta penitentiary. 

There was dead silence as Indian walked uncertainly up 
and down the cell block, his high white-starched collar 
seeming to choke his face to an even deeper brick-red colour. 
He stopped in front of the open cell door where Gene was 
sitting on a bunk with his friends, then spoke in a tone loud 
enough for all the penitentiary to hear: 

‘Not my fault. Mr. Debs. Didn’t ask to be free in your 
place. More important you go. You have work, friends out- 
side. I have nothing. My own people not want me back. Why 
then make me free, keep you here?’ 

‘We are happy to have you free. Indian. You mustn’t 
think that you took my place. No one is going to free me. 1 
will stay here with the rest of the men until I complete my 
sentence.’ 

He put out his hand. Indian took it eagerly. 

‘Good luck to you, Indian. Go on your way now, and find 
happiness.’ 

That evening while he was sitting at the table in his little 
room two prisoners entered, his red-headed Irish friend from 
Cell No. 4, and a Chinese. In solemn tones the Irishman in- 
formed Gene he was wanted immediately in the basement. 
Each took him by an arm, escorted him down the stairs and 
into the illuminated recreation room. He gazed with unbelief 
at the fable, spread with fancy doylcys which had been made 
out of the holly-stamped papers in which gifts had been 
wrapped, the myriad of coloured ribbons strung from the light 
fixtures, and the vases of flowers in the centre of the table. 

Some thirty or forty men who worked in the hospital and 
the prison kitchen rose and stood facing him, their faces bright 
with happiness. They had pooled their gifts for this party. He 
gazed about the table, smiling at each of the men in turn. 

‘Comrades, you have transformed this drab penitentiary 
basement into a sunlit cathedral.’ 

As a result of the Debs Denied story, Gloria came to 
Atlanta to spend New Year’s Day with him. He could not 
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hide the flush of pride that went through him when she told 
him how much betti.- he was looking. 

‘I couldn’t get back sooner. Gene. Paul is failing: I must 
be with him constantly. I’ve been able to work only part time 
in the bookstore.’ 

‘Don’t apologize, Gloria. Your first visit was worth a hun- 
dred. You not only saved my life, but you helped me to 
become useful again.’ 

She sat pensive, her eyes shining. 

‘Th.i*’s what you told me when we were youngsters: that 
what you wanted most was to be useful.’ 

‘It cost me your love, Gloria.’ 

‘No, Gene, not my love. You’ve always had that. Just . . . 
proximity.’ 

And because she liked to end a serious moment on a note 
of pleasantry, she said, looking about her at the drabness of 
the room: , 

‘If you aren’t granted amnesty soon, I shall have to come 
down here anJ put up some curtains. Red-and-white checked 
gingham would look well, don’t ypu think?’ 

Forty-five years dissolved as though they had never been 
lived, and he w?s back in the storeroom behind Debity Debs’s 
grocery. 

‘They were lovely curtains, Gloria.’ He was looking at her 
eyes now, seeing and feeling everything she meant to him. 
‘The most beautiful in all the world.’ 


9 

A very few days after President Harding’s inauguration in 
March of 1921,, Gene was summoned to the warden’s office. 
Zerbst quickly closed the door to his private office. His voice 
was excited. 

‘I just had a telephone eall from Attorney-General Harry 
Daugherty. He told me to put you on the train and send you 
up to see him. He said, “Don’t send a guard with him. Let him 
put on a suit of citizen’s clothes and come alone’’.’ 

Gene was dumbfounded. 
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‘There is a suit of clothes over on the bench that will fit 
you, also a shirt, collar, tie and shoes. I’ve ordered a black 
hat, and here is a black bag for your toilet articles, and 
money for your food and transportation. I have your reserva- 
tion on the eleven-forty train for Washington. Please remember 
that the attorney-general requests you tell no one of this 
trip.’ 

Gene went back to his room, gathered up his toilet articles, 
concealed them under a batch of papers, returned to the 
warden’s office and quickly donned the lightweight brown suit, 
black shoes. The guards and prison clerks saw him. They 
stared, but uttered no word. 

The warden drove him to the station. Gene bought several 
magazines that bad been unavailable in prison. He found his 
space on the train and sat by the window gazing at the land- 
scape: wives coming out of houses, with shopping baskets as 
the train moved through small towqs; farmers engaged in their 
spring sowing. He had not realized how beautiful were these 
simple sights: a field in furrow, a brightly painted house, a 
group of women before a, market. It was also good to feel 
once again the movement of wheels over rails: clackety-clack, 
clackety-clack, click-clack, click-clack. 

He was too emotionally wrought up to think of eating 
lunch, but he went into the diner early that evening and sat 
at a table with his back to the rest of the passengers. He 
ordered fresh vegetable soup and roast chicken, the first he 
had tasted since he left Kate’s house. 

He arrived in Washington early the next morning, had 
breakfast on a stool in the depot station with the brim of his 
hat down over his eyes. He then took a taxi up to the Depart- 
ment of Justice where he was seated in the small reception 
room between the attorney-general’s office ajid that of his 
seeretary. 

Harry Daugherty opened the door of his office, smiled at 
Gene, extending his hand. Gene pressed it warmly. Daugherty 
.'osed the door behind him. He had a broad, genial face, 
rather good-looking, thought Gene, and a thatch of silver-grey 
hair, 

‘You were a prisoner of the United States when you 
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stepped across the threshold, Mr. Debs. Now and until you 
leave you are as free a man as I am.’ 

‘Thank you, M.. Attorney-General.’ 

‘I want you to remember that anything you say to me, and 
you can say anything you please, will not be held against you. 
If you do not wish to answer any questions I ask, your 
refusal will not be held against you either.’ 

‘You are kind.’ 

‘President Harding, prior to his inauguration, told me 
that he as interested in you and wanted to know aU about 
your case. You were given a fair trial, were you not. and a 
fair review by the Supreme Court?’ 

‘Yes, everyone was fair.’ 

‘Sit down here by the side of my desk. I want to ask 
you some questions. Does socialism advocate the overthrow 
of our American form pf government by force and vio- 
lence?’ ■ , 

‘Or the contrary, Mr. Attorney-General,’ replied Gene 
with a little smUe, ‘I am opposed to force and violence. I have 
been in the penitentiary for the past two years because I 
believed in the commandment. Thou shah not kill. In the 
twenty-four years the Socialist party has been in existence in 
the United States, we have committed no illegal acts. Our 
meetings have been open for everyone to attend, and our 
newspapers and magazines have always been available to any- 
one interested.’ 

‘But your literature is shot through with such terms as 
“revolution”.’ 

‘True, but the word “revolution” has only sometimes been 
identilled with uprisings, bloodshed and the destruction of the 
legal processes. There is another kind of revolution which goes 
on about us peacefully every day of our lives; revolution in 
the arts, in the sciences, in people’s concept of what makes 
a good and just life. The orocesses by which the socialists 
have worked can be more properly called “evolution”: 
gradual education, the eradication of existing evils in industry 
and the courts, bringing up of a new generation which will go 
to the polls and vote itself a socialist society.’ 

Daugherty rose, offered Gene a cigar. 
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‘What of the charge that socialism preaches godlessness 
and would destroy all religion.’ 

‘Mr. Attorney-General, the very first platform of the Social 
Democracy back in 1897 advocated complete freedom of 
religious worship. So has every platform in the years that fol- 
lowed. The socialist believes passionately in the Bill of Rights, 
which guarantees the right of free speech. Press, assemblage 
and religion. Under socialism there would be more churches, 
rather than fewer, because in a society where ignorance and 
poverty were banished, where every human being enjoyed the 
basic rights of education and sustenance and a dignified place 
within his community, the entire nation would have more to 
thank God for.’ 

‘Mr. Debs, to my mind you are absolutely wrong in your 
ideas about government and society, but I believe you are 
sincere.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Attorney-General.’ 

There was silence in the big room while Daugherty gazed 
out the window and thought over what Gene had told him. 
In the corner a tall clock, struck noon. Daugherty turned to 
Gene. 

‘I want you to know that I think you broke the law and 
have been rightly punished. However, I also believe that any 
sentence should lake into consideration a man’s age. I believe 
that you have been punished sufficiently and 1 shall recom- 
mend to President Harding that he commute your sentence as 
a gracious act of mercy.’ 

GeneTelt a speech forming itself in his mind on the subject 
of his punishment and any gracious act of mercy. Before he 
could speak, Daugherty pressed a buzzer. A stranger came 
into the room. Daugherty introduced him as Jesse Smith, a 
friend of the president. 

‘Your train leaves for Atlanta at three-thirty. Mr. Smith 
will drive you down. I believe Warden Zerbst gave you 
enough money for dinner on the train. If you prefer a lunch 
^ -spared, I will send it to you.’ 

‘Thank you, but I would like a warm dinner. And thank 
you from the bottom of my heart for your generous treat- 
ment.’ 
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Jesse Smith drov'* Gene down to the station. On the way 
he said, ‘Is there an^ching I can do for you?’ 

‘Thank you, no.’ 

‘But I want to do something for you.’ 

‘All right, stop at a drugstore and get me a package of 
goosequill toothpicks. I am all out at the prison, and I don’t 
like to put those wooden things in my teeth.’ 


10 

His trip to Washington led him to believe that he would 
be free within a matter of weeks. He wrote encouraging letters 
to Theodore telling him he would soon be home in Terre 
Haute. 

The American Legion, condemned the Attorney-General 
for letting Gene come to Washington. The New York World 
criticised Oaugherty for staging what they called a grandstand 
play. 

At the end of a month there .was still no word of his 
release. Since in his mind he was already free and had left 
the prison, he ha d spent fewer hours in the hospital wards ar ' 
the prison cell blocks. Now he felt that he had abandoned his 
comrades while still within the walls. He put all idea of 
amnesty out of his mind and went back to the normal life 
within the prison. 

The heat of summer came on. The prison was stifling. 
Each day there were new faces, distorted with f '; f and un- 
happiness. new friends to be made, men who could be helped 
over the misery of their first hours in the penitentiary. Neither 
the days nor the nights were long enough for all the work he 
wanted to accomplish. What was it he had said to Theodore? 
‘We must treat time as though it were a stick of Gloria’s 
molasses taffy; the harder you pull on it the farther it will 
stretch.’ Very well, then, if he had more years to spend within 
these walls, then nerc he was useful, valuable. He had geared 
himself to live as long as the prison walls would hold him, to 
walk out the front gate with his head high and his eyes shining. 
But after that, what was left for him? How many days of 
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health and life, after bis will to survive had been severed by 
victory of the forces of violence? 

During the ensuing months the rumours flew by the 
thousand. Every day saw another story published that he had 
been pardoned, returned to Terre Haute. Theodore had been 
disappointed so often, made so many trips to Atlanta to be 
with his brother upon his release, that he was worn down to 
sheer grit and gristle. 

At last the barrage of rumours crystallized in the form of 
front-page articles that President Warren G. Harding had 
signed Eugene V. Debs’s release, that he had said publicly 
that be wanted Debs to have Christmas dinner at home with 
his wife. Reporters thronged to Atlanta to cover ;he story. 
Once again Theodore took the night train, arriving three days 
before Christmas. 

The hours passed. They began fo lose hope. Theodore was 
inconsolable. Gene could only sit beside him on the rough 
bench outside the warden’s office, telling him not to be a senti- 
mental Frenchman. 

On his third Christmas Eve in prison, while he was helping 
some friends to decorate their cell with the ribbons off the 
gift packages, the warden summoned him. 

‘Your papers have just reached me. I am ordered to re- 
lease you the first thing to-morrow morning. The other 
socialists have been granted amnesty too.’ 

‘Thank you. Warden. That is good news.’ 

‘President Harding has asked that you stop at the White 
House before returning to Terre Haute.’ 

He rose at dawn on Christmas, packed his few posses- 
sions then went through the hospital, shaking hands, saying 
good-bye to the sick and bedridden. When he went out into 
the stockade hundreds of the prisoners crowded about him. 
wishing him good luck. As he said his farewells he remem- 
bered how in a thousand ways each had made his life more 
bearable within these walls. He could not help but feel that 
he was deserting these men, that he should not take his liberty 
until every last one of them walked out the front gate and into 
the sunshine of freedom. 
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He came down .he long corridors. The warden gave the 
guard a signal. The steel door was opened. He walked down 
the steps. Standing in front of a car at the kerb was Theo- 
dore. He rushed forward to embrace his brother. 

They were shaken by something that sounded like a 
violent explosion, a rumbling of the very earth under their 
feet. A roar of voices came forth from the grey stone pile of 
tlie penitentiary. The whole body of prisoners had rushed 
through the cell blocks to the front windows and were thun- 
dering «'■ t their farewells. 

‘Debs! Debs! Debs!’ 

Gene, Theodore, the warden stood rooted, speechless. 
Pressed against the barred windows were hundreds of faces, 
faces of his friends, faces of men whom he loved and who 
loved him, men who had rushed past their guards, broken all 
the forbidding prison rules, forced their way upward to the 
light for a last salute of farewell. 

He himself overwhelmed with sadness and pain for 
t^icse caged men. 

Theodore took him by one arm, the warden by the other. 
They half helped, half pushed him into the back seat of the 
car. There was nnotlier and still another shout until the car 
had gone far up the road and the prison was blotted out. 


11 

The Christmas morning newspapers told of his release and 
of the train on which he was leaving Atlanta for Washington, 
D.C. 

His comrades from the city of Atlanta were at the station 
to bid him farewell. Yet no one cheered, no one cried out. 
The trainmen knew he was on board; they came back to his 
car to give him the railroaders’ salute. The families of the 
trainmen knew, too, the wives and children gathered along 
the tracks, floweis in their arms. 

In the oudying residential districts, in the stations of the 
small towns, the people were packed so tight that the train 
had to move slowly. 
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The station in Washington was jammed with restless, mil- 
ling thousands, a confused crowd, strangers all, to each other 
and on earth. They had come in the hope of catching a 
glimpse of Gene. 

He came into the station. There was no way for him to 
move. He stood there motionless, gazing at the throng. 

The people saw him. The movement stopped; they fell 
quiet. They looked up. There he stood, his suffering carved 
into his face by a steel knife with a granite handle. 

And they knew they were not alone. Here was one man 
who understood what they endured, who carried them in his 
suffering heart, where they were all wanted, and all equal. 
Emaciated, hollow-eyed, more dead than alive but, in his near 
death, indestructible, he reminded them that there was a 
philosophy of compassion. 

Utterly still, they stood gazing up at him. Utterly still, he 
looked down at them, not at a thousand different faces, some 
old, ugly, distorted, dejected, but at one creature; Man. His 
pent-up love poured forth to them, so radiant that they were 
bathed in it as in some healing fluid which drove out of their 
hearts despair and loneliness, and assured them of their place 
in the universe. 

Slowly the crowd began to break, to move soundlessly 
away. 

President Harding had left a message that he would like 
to see Mr^ Debs at three o’clock. 

Theodore asked Gene what he would like to do in the 
hours before he was due at the White House. It was a spark- 
ling clear winter day, the sun bright. Even the air seemed to 
Gene to be light and fragrant. 

T think I’d like to take a tour of Washington.’ 

He sat with Theodore in the back seat of a comrade’s car. 
marvelling at the beautiful city that man had built. 

The Washington Monument he saw as the pure white shaft 
of freedom, extending endlessly into the sky. Then the car 
reached the Lincoln Memorial, which was just being com- 
pleted. He opened the door and slowly got out. Above him sat 
a giant figure in marble. Gene thought. This can be no stone, 
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no statue; this is a man, this is living flesh above us. Those 
eyes that have seen so much misery and death, those are 
living eyes. 

Slowly he'climbed the great stairs. His friends remained 
behind, even Theodore. 

He went alone into the presence of Abraham Lincoln, 
looked up into Lincoln’s face and eyes. He knew that Lincoln 
had understood the terrible implication of man’s enslavement 
of man. 

He I zed out over the vista of Washington and the nation 
beyond it. In his mind he saw what Abraham Lincoln had 
seen as he gazed over the land: slavery, the eternal suffering 
of mankind caught up in its own brutality, its own ignorance, 
its own fear. 

It was more than half a century since Lincoln’s death, yet 
Gene had seen as much suffering and slavery as Lincoln had. 
The Negroes had been freed, or so the law said, but man had 
not fre^ d them. The whites had been born free, or so the law 
Naid, but man kept them enslaved. Slavery, in its new machine 
form, was on the march, increasing with each fruitful dis- 
covery, each resourceful device. 

Had LincoM worked in vain? He did not know. But 
Abraham Lincoln would not have foregone the struggle. The 
torch of liberty must somehow, in the darkness and the hurri- 
cane, be kept alive. 

Tt is not upon thee to finish the work; neither art thou 
free to desist from it.’ 

Smiling at Theodore, he offered up to God i\v^ only prayer 
he knew; 

‘While there is a lower class I am in it. While there is a 
working class 1 am of it. While there’s a soul in prison I am 
not free.’ 

Slowly, he walked down Ih^ marble stairs. 
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